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A New Internal Combustion Engine. 
Much interest has of late been aroused by the exhibi 
tion abroad of numerous makes of high power engines 


subsequent re 
Amer- 
been devoted 


of the internal combustion type, 
ports concerning their probable 
ica. Although much more attention has 
type of prime abroad, and 
ment has therefore been more marked, it is noteworthy 
that American manufacturers have in the 
conducting operations along this line with the result that 
internal combustion engines of American design and 
American manufacture in sizes as high as several thou 
sand horse power are in evidence for service as exact 


and by 
manufacture in 


} 


to this mover ts develop 


meantime been 


ing and severe as that for which the high grade steam 
engine is now almost universally employed. 
In the field 


above 250 horse-power, and 


ventured 
until recently none above 


domestic few makers have 


\ A LOO 

y luvv B. TT. U. per cubie foot, and the latte Oo. Al 
iouxg ( parative Weakness of the latte! $ parte 

ly due to the absence of the highly calorific CH, or 
irsh gas, it is mainly attributable to the presence 


CO and N, both inert 
all engines employing the two-stroke cycle 


gases resulting from previous com 
bustion lt 
accomplished either by a 
a blast of air from an auxiliary 
pump, directed in such a manner as to force out the re 
burned thus clearing the way, so to 
speak, for the incoming pure mixture. This latter meth- 
od, the most practical one, can evidently result only in a 
dilution of the incoming mixture, and variations in the 
calorific value of the explosive mixture, which, for a gas 
of given constituency, should be maintained constant 
received careful attention in all West 
inghouse designs. The engine under description scay 
enges thoroughly and completely upon the return stroke 


scavelging must be specia 


piston movement or by 


maining 


Lases 


These points have 
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©UU horse-power, with one exception, the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, whose three-cylinder, vertical, single 
acting engine is well known. ‘This company have, how- 
ever, been for some time engaged in developing the dou 
ble acting engine, and it is now prepared to build this 
type for powers ranging as high as 3000 horse-power. As 
this type of engine possesses features somewhat novel 
to those accustomed to the usual reciprocating engine 
design, a brief description may be of interest. 

lig. 1 shows a perspective view of a single crank en 
gine of the new type, Fig. 2 that of a double crank en- 
gine. It is quite apparent from the accompanying views 
that the general design of the engine resembles to a no 
ticeable extent that of a modern high speed tandem com 
pound steam engine in the arrangement of cylinders, 
frames, bed plates, bearings, fly wheel and 
This resemblance is further carried out in the 
crank effort. Each and every revolution is accompanied 
by two impulses, one occurring at each 
engine 


generator. 


matter ol 


successive in- 


out-stroke. The therefore 


and operates 
upon the four-stroke cycle, involving distinct periods ot 


explosion, expansion and ex- 


stroke 
admission, compression, 
haust; a cycle yielding the highest practical as well as 
theoretical thermal efficiency and economy of fue 

The employment of the four-stroke cycle involves a 
feature of the greatest importance, that of 
scavenging. A comparison of the thermal values of nat 
ural and blast furnace gas emphasizes the 
pure working mixture. The former yields approximate 


positive 


necessity of 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINI 


of the pistons, which then draw in their charge of ex- 
plosive mixture, undiluted either by products of combus 
tion or by scavenging air. 

In direct distinction from the use of an explosive mix- 
ture varying in richness according to the load, the West- 
inghouse design employs a mixture of unvarying qual 
ty, Which is initially proportioned according to the na- 
ture of the gas used, but which remains constant under 
As the load upon the engine in- 
corresponding greater or lesser 
quantity of mixture is admitted to the cylinders, thus 
utilizing at all times an explosive mixture of maximum 
strength, resulting in higher thermal efficiency and econ 
That this method is productive of the best 
from the 
such as the Doutz 


ail conditions of load. 


creases or decreases a 


omy of fuel. 


results in engines of high power is apparent 
fact that reputable Eur 


Cockerill and Nurnberg 


pean buildet 5, 
abandoning the 


method of governing 


companies, are 
constant mixture 


variable for the 
Design of Engine. 
on of the engine under description is in 


in that it departs materially fro1 


The construc 
many respects unique 
reopean design and embodies 
tablished features of modern engine 


been so instrumental in bringing about the 


the accepted Eu many 


steam practice, 
which have 


success of the well-known Westinghouse vertical single 


acting type from crank to cylinders the construction 
at of a horizontal steam engine suitably strength 
ened in proportion to the increased maximum pressure 


from the 


rapid combustion of the highly con 
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pressed gases. The design of cylinders, pistons and 
valves, of course, departs materially from steam engine 
practice. The cylinders are double walled with the outer 
walls split peripherally to permit independent expan- 
sion and contraction without placing the cylinder cast- 
ing under stress. The two cylinders are united at the 
top by heavy tie rods, engaging peripheral bosses, and 
at the bottom by a stout cast iron distance piece. The 
rear section of the bed plate which supports the two cyl- 
inders is cored hollow with a central dividing wall, and 
serves as a reservoir for incoming and outgoing circulat- 
ing water. All connections are piped directly to these 
reservoirs, thus avoiding a large amount of piping about 
the engine. Through the bed plate extend the four ver- 
tical exhaust pipes, which connect immediately below 
with an exhaust main. The exhaust passages leading 
from the valve chambers are'cast integral with the cyl- 
inders upon their under sides and are water cooled. 

At the ends of each cylinder occur horizontal side 
ports resembling straight steam ports, which communi- 
cate with removable combustion chambers. The cyl- 
inders are closed by water jacketed heads, those located 
between the two cylinders being split diametrically for 
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terchangeable parts. Each valve, together with its spin- 
dle and seating spring, is independently mounted, and by 
simply removing the bolts from the bonnet the entire 
valve, seat and liner may be drawn out for inspection or 
replacement by a spare. Similarly, the igniters, which 
are of the “ make and break” electrical contact type, 
are mounted in a removable plug extending into the com- 
bustion chamber through the side walls. The valve gear 
is of the standard cam and roller pattern, and is driven 
by a helical gear, engaging a similar split gear bolted 
around the main shaft. 

The method of circulating cooling water through the 
pistons is unique. This water enters a cavity on the 
cross head by means of a flexible pipe connection pro- 
vided with special swinging joints. It then flows through 
the hollow piston rod to the front and rear pistons, 
through which it circulates, finally emerging through a 
bronze tail rod extending through the rear head, there 
emptying into a cast iron jacket communicating with the 
hot water return pipe. Similarly, cold water is conducted 
through suitable pipes to the cylinder jackets, thence to 
the jackets surrounding the exhaust valves and ports, 
and finally to the return pipe, emerging at a sufficiently 





Fig. 2.—Double Crank Engine. 


A NEW INTERNAL 


facility in inspection of the interior, and the two halves 
are united with a ground fit, no packing being found 
necessary. This feature obviates the necessity for com- 
pletely dismantling the engine for inspection. 

The location of valves and combustion chambers in 
the new design is especially fortunate, and the contrast 
between the simplicity of this arrangement and the for- 
midable complexity of numerous European types is 
striking. The combustion chambers are independent 
castings, with plain machined faces, circular valve liner 
seats, and cored out passages for circulating water. Both 
admission and exhaust valves, which are of the stand- 
ard poppet type, operate vertically and with opposite 
throw. They open by cam movement, and are held to 
their seats by spring pressure. The central space, closed 
by the admission valve above, and the exhaust valve be- 
low, communicates directly with the cylinder port be- 
fore mentioned; the exhaust space with the exhaust pas- 
sages on the under sides of the cylinders; the admission 
space with the supply pipe. This supply pipe is a rec- 
tangular cast iron main extending along the entire front 
and provided with openings opposite each admission 
valve. It receives its supply from the governor chamber 
located midway between the two ends, this, in turn, com- 
municating with a mixing chamber supplied on the one 
hand with gas and on the other with air through suitable 
valves. These two valves are shown in Fig. 1, and are 
provided with graduated indices, sq that the exact pro- 
portions of gas and air may at all times be visible and 
under the control of the attendant. Another feature of 
the greatest importance is found in the provision for in- 


COMBUSTION ENGINE. 


high temperature for use in heating and drying coils, ra- 
diators, &c. By the above method the proper tempera- 
ture relations between pistons and cylinders is at all 
times secured, thus allowing close piston fits to be em- 
ployed without danger of excessive friction or rupture. 
This point may be more readily appreciated from the 
fact that a cold piston clearance of approximately 1-16 
inch is necessary in moderate sized engines not fitted 
with water cooled pistons. The pistons are constructed 
in two parts, with packing rings and babbitted bearing 
surfaces. They are secured in position on the rods by in- 
ternal nuts and present plain convex surfaces to the 
burning gases. Piston rods are of forged steel, with 
bored water ducts. The packing for both piston rod and 
tail rod is of metallic ring type. 

The engine is started by compressed air pumped into 
a steel reservoir during a previous run before shutting 
down. For this purpose a special disengaging gear Is 
provided which isolates the rear cylinder, and on admit- 
ting the compressed air allows this cylinder to operate 
as an air motor until the regular combustion cycle ‘s 
taken up in the forward cylinder. The rear cylinder may 
then be thrown into normal action. Oiling is accom- 
plished by steam engine appliances, such as sight feed 
cups, cylinder pumps and oil rings for crank pins. 

The engine is governed by a sensitive fly ball gov- 
ernor of the standard design, protected by a circular 
housing. It operates a vertical piston valve supplying a 
fuel mixture of constant quality, but in quantities pro- 
portionate to the load. 

The single crank engine is at present manufactured 
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in sizes ranging from 250 to 750 horse-power, and the 
double crank from 750 to 1500 horse-power. In the lat- 
ter the cranks are placed at 90 degrees angularity, giv- 
ing four impulses per revolution, and a crank effort cor- 
responding to that of a cross compound double acting 
steam engine. Several installations of this type of en- 
gine are in progress. 
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A Supplementary Law for Equipping Cars with 
Couplers and Brakes. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1903.—The House of 
Representatives has passed an important bill, which had 
been previously acted upon by the Senate, to amend the 
law which compels common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to equip their cars with automatic cou- 
plers and continuous brakes and their locomotives with 
driving wheel brakes. The passage of the bill is the re- 
sult of the active efforts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of various organizations of railroad em- 
ployees, and, as passed by the House. is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the provisions and requirements of 
the act entitled “ An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic coup- 
lers and continuous brakes and their locomotives with driving 
wheel brakes, and for other purposes,”’ approved March 2, 1893 
and amended April 1, 1896, shall be held to apply to common 
carriers by railroads in the Territories and the District of 
Columbia; and the provisions and requirements hereof and of 
said acts relating to automatic couplers, grab irons and the 
hight of drawbars shall be held to apply to all locomotives, 
tenders, cars and similar vehicles used on any railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce, and in the Territories and the District 
of Columbia, and to all other locomotives, tenders, cars and sim- 
ilar vehicles used in connection therewith, excepting those 
trains, cars and locomotives exempted by the provisions of sec 
tion 6 of said act of March 2, 1893, as amended by the act of 
April 1, 1896, or which are used upon street railways. 

Sec. 2. That whenever, as provided in said act, any train is 
operated with power or train brakes, and less than 50 per 
centum of the cars in such train shall have their brakes used 
and operated by the engineer of the locomotive drawing such 
train; and all power-braked cars in such train which are asso- 
ciated together with said 50 per centum shall have their brakes 
so used and operated; Provided, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may, upon application and after full hearing, de- 
crease said minimum percentage as to any common carrier, for 
a stated limited time; and provided that in no case shall such 
reduction permit the running of any train with less power or 
train brakes than are required by section 1 of the act of March 
2, 1893; and, to more fully carry into effect the objects of said 
act, the Interstate Commerce Commission may, from time to 
time, after full hearing, increase the minimum percentage of 
cars in any train required to be operated with power or train 
brakes which must have their brakes used and operated as afore- 
said; and failure to comply with any such requirement of the 
said Interstate Commerce Commission shall be subject to the 
like penalty as failure to comply with any requirement of this 
section. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not take effect 
until September 1, 1903. Nothing in this act shall be held or 
construed to relleve any common carrier, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or any United States district attorney from 
any of the provisions, powers, duties, liabilities or requirements 
of said act of March 2, 1893, as amended by the act of April 1, 
1896 ; and all of the provisions, powers, duties, requirements and 
liabilities of said act of March 2, 1893, as amended by the act of 
April 1, 1896, shall, except as specifically amended by this act, 
apply to this act. 


The effect of this bill upon the railroads of the coun- 
try and the extent to which additional equipment will 
be required were set forth during the debate in the 
House by Representative Eanger of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

“The purpose of this act is to make more efficient the 
provisions of the act of March 2, 1893, for the promo- 
tion of the safety of employees upon railways. It has 
been held by some courts that the tender of a locomotive 
is not a car, and is therefore not affected by the provi- 
sions of this act. It has also been held that the act only 
applies to cars in interstate movement, and cars are 
very frequently, although generally designed for and 
used in the movement of interstate traffic, yet they are 
very frequently in use which is not interstate move- 
ment that requires the services of operatives upon them. 
Whenever an action for damages is brought by reason 
of the death or injury of a railroad employee, of course 


every defense is made, and although the car may not be 
equipped as directed by the act of Congress, yet that di- 
rection, as it stands, only applies when the car is being 
used in the movement of interstate commerce; therefore 
the burden is on the plaintiff in every such action to es- 
tablish that fact, and is frequently an impossibility, be- 
cause frequently the injury or death does not happen 
when the car is so engaged in interstate commerce. It 
is therefore of the highest importance to make the act 
of Congress, as everybody supposed it would be, ef- 
fective so far as we have the power and authority, for 
the protection of employees by requiring the equipment 
referred to in the act on all cars used on railways en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. That is the purpose of 
the first section of the bill. 

“The purpose of the second section is to require a 
more general and uniform use of air and air brakes, so 
as to have less need for the operation of hand brakes. 
The present act, as I recollect it, is that there must be 
sufficient air braking apparatus used to enable the engi- 
neer to control the train. That of course differs, per- 
haps, in the judgment of every engineer. Therefore it 
seems appropriate that there should be a certain percent- 
age of the cars of every train required to be operated 
by air brakes, whether it is actually essential for the 
proper control of the train or not. 

“It may be said that the railroad companies have 
made great progress in equipping their trains with air 
braking appliances; but, as explained before our com- 
mittee, there are many appliances besides those on the 
cars which are necessary to maintain their efficiency. 
Every yard where the brakes are to be tested must be 
supplied with pipes and with air, and of course only in 
the great centers are those appliances to be found in 
perfection. Therefore it will be a great step in advance 
of present conditions to require this use of air brake ap- 
pliances; and it must then, of course, be kept in an effi- 
cient condition. In order that no unreasonable hardship 
may result to anybody, and that there may be no par- 
alysis of the commérce of the country, the bill pro- 
vides that the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
application may, for a specified limited time, reduce the 
minimum number of cars specified in the act as essen- 
tial to be so operated. I do not see why there should 
be any opposition from any interests to the enactment 
of the measure, unless it is that the provision requiring 
the use of air may be regarded as too drastic and as real- 
ly greater than is necessary for the safety of the em- 
ployees.” 

It was further explained that the use of air brakes 
on 50 per cent. of the cars of freight trains, as required 
by the bill, would be sufficient to control trains under all 
conditions except on the very steepest grades in moun- 
tainous regions, but that nothing in the bill would op- 
erate to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from requiring a larger percentage of cars operated in 
such regions to be equipped with air brakes. It was also 
pointed out that an important reason for the enactment 
of the bill was the fact that the existing law relating 
to couplers, brakes and other devices for the protection 
of life had -been held not to apply to cars operated 
wholly within the Territories or the District of Co- 
lumbia, over which Congress unquestionably had full 
control. It was also important to exempt cars operated 
on street railways only, in order that corporations own- 
ing such cars might not be required to defend actions 
brought under the general law, which was intended to 
apply to steam railroads only. After very brief debate 
the bill was passed. 

When this measure passed the Senate it provided that 
not less than 65 per cent. of the cars in the trains should 
have their brakes used and operated by the engineer of 
the locomotive drawing such train, and the change made 
by the House will necessitate sending the bill to confer- 
ence to harmonize this difference. It can be stated, how- 
ever, that whether the House or Senate provision is 
adopted, the measure will be satisfactory to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to other interests, and 
will put an end to the agitation on this subject. 

Ww. L. Cc. 
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The New York Electrical Laboratory 
Commission. 


On Tuesday, February 17, 1903, the Electrical Lab- 
oratory Commission, consisting of State Engineer Ed- 
ward A. Bond, Charles P. Steinmetz of Schenectady, 
and Harold W. Buck of Niagara Falls, made its report 
to the New York Legislature. The Commission states 
that it seemed important first of all to ascertain as near- 
ly as possible the financial interests involved in the use 
of electricity, and from the best available sources it de- 
termined that $1,462,615,595 represents the capital in- 
vested under the laws of the State of New York in elec- 
tric railroads, electric light and power companies, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, while $217,974,695 rep- 
resents the capital of companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus, the total being $1,680, - 
590,290. “It is evident,” says the report, “that the in- 
terests represented by such a vast aggregation of capi- 
tal demand every safeguard that the State can pro- 
vide.” 

The Commission next gave its attention to the dis- 
putes arising in the use of electrical energy, and the fol- 
lowing list, while not exhaustive, is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to show both the range and the nature of the 
questions demanding settlement: 

1. From mutual induction, static or magnetic, between inde- 
pendent circuits, especially between circuits carrying large cur- 


rents or high potentials and circuits used for the transmission 
of intelligence. such as telephone, telegraph, fire alarm, railway 
block signals, &c. 

2. Accidents to life resulting from conditions frequently not 
clearly understood at the time of accident, such as crossing of 
cricuits, failure of insulation, &c.; also from insufficient warn- 
ing notices on circuits of dangerous potential. 

3. Between produceré of electrical energy and public con- 
sumers, such as municipalities in street lighting contracts, in- 
volving the quantity of light supplied, the trouble arising from 
lack of officially standardized photometric methods. 

4. Between producers of electrical energy and public and 
private consumers on the quantity of current or energy supplied, 


resulting from inaccuracy of meters er methods of measure- 
ment. 


5. From electrolysis in railway and other grounded sys- 
tems. 


6. From risk and damage to property from fire caused by 
defective insulation of circuits. 

7. Between producers and consumers of electrical energy 
and fire insurance underwriters on methods of installation. 

8. Between independent interests having adjacent distribut- 
ing circuits under ground from damage caused by heat in short 
circuits in conduits and subways. 


9. From damage caused by explosions in subways and con- 
duits. 


10. Between manufacturers of electrical apparatus and pur 
chasers on guarantees for electrical performance. 

11. Between producers of electrical energy and municipali- 
ties on the subject of transmission voltage of overhead circuits. 

12. Between the producers of electrical energy and the gen- 
eral public in cases of rights of way for very high voltage trans- 
mission lines where danger to life and property is claimed. 

13. Between the general public and manufactures of electro- 
chemical products where destructive fumes and gases are 
claimed to be set free in the process of manufacture. 

14. Many other cases which will undoubtedly arise as the 
art advances, such as interference in wireless messages. 


“It will be noticed,” says the report, “that these 
questions concern not only the interests of capital in- 
vested in various electrical enterprises, but the inter- 
ests of the consumers of electrical energy, the security 
of property and the protection of life. They are, there- 
fore, of commanding importance to the general public 
and cannot be dismissed as belonging simply to the ri- 
valries of commercial interests. It will be noticed fur. 
ther that these questions are purely technical, so that 
their settlement demands expert knowledge as well as 
impartial testimony, and the problem before the State is 
how to secure both the knowledge and the impartiality 
required for just judgment. 

“As the commission considered this problem it be- 
‘ame convinced that a State electrical laboratory, ade- 
quately equipped and properly conducted, would meet 
many, if not all, of the demands growing out of such 
questions in dispute, and that these demands could not 
be met as satisfactorily by the use of any other means. 

Uses of a State Electrical Laboratory. 

“The first and most obvious use of such a laboratory 

would be the calibration of all types of electrical meters 
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according to standards already tixed and universally ac- 
cepted. At present no such official standardizing labora- 
tory exists, apart from the National Bureau of Electrical 
Standards at Washington, to which it is manifestly in- 
convenient and practically impossible to refer all dis- 
putes involving the accuracy of electrical meters. When 
we consider the extent to which electricity is already 
used in this State; the variety of services which it per- 
forms; its distribution to almost every factory and work- 
shop and place of business and to many of the homes 
in our cities and villages; when we consider that the 
present development and application of electrical en- 
ergy is but the beginning of what may confidently be 
expected as discoveries and inventions increase—that all 
the available water power of the State is certain to be 
converted soon into electrical power—and when we real- 
ize that all this power must be bought and sold by meas- 
ure, it must be evident to all that accuracy of the meas- 
uring instruments is a matter of such importance to the 
public that the State would be remiss in its duty to the 
people if it were not to supply the means whereby this 
accuracy can be insured officially with the least incon- 
venience and expense. 

“It is the opinion of this commission that every 
State must in time have its own standardizing electrical 
laboratory, and that in no other State is the need of 
such a laboratory so immediate and so imperative as in 
the State of New York, where by far the greatest 
amount of electrical power is generated and sold. If a 
State laboratory were to serve no other purpose, its es- 
tablishment for this purpose would be abundantly jus- 
tified. 

But apart from the work of calibration, a State labo- 
ratory, equipped for experimental work, could supply 
expert and impartial evidence demanded by nearly all of 
the questions in dispute to which reference has already 
been made. At present these disputes, when carried 
into the courts, can be settled only by the testimony of 
witnesses summoned by one or the other of the contest- 
ing parties, and paid for their services by those in whose 
interests they testify. It is no secret that these fees are 
unusually large. When the question at issue involving, 
as a rule, directly or indirectly, large sums of money 
turns upon technical evidence, contestants do not hesi- 
tate to spend lavishly for such evidence; and so the ex- 
penses of all such litigation are greatly increased, and 
whatever tends to make the work of securing justice 
burdensome is a public evil. But this is not the worst 
evil connected with expert testimony as employed to- 
day in our courts. Experience has shown that almost 
any desired testimony can be secured by those who are 
willing to pay for it; and while this does not disparage 
the honesty of every man called as an expert witness, 
it does tend to discredit the impartiality of expert testi- 
mony as a whole under present conditions and makes 
the course of justice more difficult. 

** Another office which would be fulfilled by a State 
laboratory is that of constant investigation and experi- 
mentation, with a view to increasing knowledge of this 
subtle and serviceable energy and discovering new ap- 
plications of electrical power to useful ends. What the 
State essays to do for the science of agriculture and for- 
estry and veterinary surgery may well be undertaken 
for the science of electricity in the interests of the com- 
monwealth. This policy has been recognized and fol- 
lowed already in other countries, notably in Germany, 
and while it may be contended that the analogy would 
call for a great national laboratory, still under our form 
of government individual States exercise sovereign pow- 
er within their own boundaries, and where public inter- 
ests demand do not hesitate to legislate directly for 
those interests, so that we have, as already suggested, 
State as well as national bureaus of agriculture, for- 
estry, &c. The relation between these State and na- 
tional institutions is not one of rivalry, but of co-opera- 
tion. It is the very genius of our republic to foster local 
self government, and with local self government go all 
the enterprises that are closely identified with the prog- 
ress and prosperity of each commonwealth. 

“ When we think of the intimate relation which elec- 
tricity sustains to modern life in all its phases, its im- 
portance to our industrial development, and remember 
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that as yet but a beginning has been made in the de- 
velopment of the science, the public service which a 
State laboratory can render in the direction of further 
investigation and experiment is beyond question and jus- 
tifies its establishment apart from all other considera- 
tions. It should not be forgotten that the discoveries 
and inventions resulting from the work of such a labora- 
tory would belong to the people of the State without any 
of the restrictive or prohibitive features that go with 
private or corporate ownership. 

“In this connection it is pertinent to state that the 
expense of maintaining the laboratory would be borne, 
in part at least, and perhaps in time altogether, by fixed 
charges for the work of calibrating meters and by fees 
for such other work as might be referred to the labora- 
tory by the courts, or by legislative act, or directly by 
contesting parties. This would be in line with the pol- 
icy already adopted in connection with other State super- 
vising agencies. 

“This commission deemed it advisable in the further- 
ance of its duties to get the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge of the desirability and necessity of es- 
tablishing a State laboratory, and so addressed a circu- 
lar letter to electrical engineers of prominence and to 
most of the important electrical companies. 

Misconceptions Corrected. 

“With very few exceptions the answers to the gen- 
eral proposition are favorable, and where unfavorable 
opinions have been returned they proceed in almost 
every instance from a misconception of the purpose of 
the laboratory. It is not intended, for instance, to es- 
tablish a laboratory to determine electrical standards. 
These are already determined, but, if they were not, that 
function would belong to the National Bureau at Wash- 
ington, or to some international commission. The State 
laboratory would simply apply accepted standards, pass- 
ing authoritatively upon all meters submitted to it for 
calibration. Again, there is no thought of creating any- 
thing like a court for the settlement of disputes involv- 
ing technical questions. All that is proposed in this 
connection is the establishment of a laboratory where 
such questions can be submitted to adequate tests with 
the guarantee of impartiality, whenever desired by the 
contesting parties, the courts or the Legislature. The 
only authority which the results of such experiments 
would carry is the authority that would go with the 
high standing of the laboratory, guaranteeing that these 
tests were thorough and that the findings were unbiased. 
Another misconception which appears in some of the re- 
plies is that a commission is to be instituted to take 
general control of the electrical interests of the State, 
passing upon qualifications of workmen, issuing permits, 
making rules to govern installation, &c. While this may 
be found to be desirable and necessary in the future, it 
does not fall within the scope of the present plan for a 
State laboratory. All that is proposed by this commis- 
sion is the establishment of a laboratory for: 

“1. The calibration of all forms of electrical meters 
and other electrical apparatus and appliances. 

“2. Experimental tests which may be called for by the 
courts, by municipalities, or by individuals, for impartial 
evidence on disputed questions of fact. 

“3. Continual investigation and experiment with a 
view to the development of electrical science and the fur- 
ther application of electrical power to useful ends. 


Essentials for Efficiency. 

“The primary consideration is, of course, efficiency, 
and to secure this three things are imperative: 

“1. Adequate provision for buildings and equipment. 

“2. The appointment of a thoroughly competent elec- 
trical engineer as director; one whose ability and experi- 
ence give him a recognized place among the foremost 
men of the profession. 

“3. Absolute freedom from the control of political or 
commercial interests. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

“It is proposed to have the laboratory consist of five 
separate buildings, as follows: Power house, storage 
building, electro chemical building, machinery building, 
administration and instrument building. 

“The power house will contain all boilers for steam 
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heating and power supply; also all engines and genera- 
tors for supplying the power necessary for testing pur- 
Electric power and steam for heating will be 
transmitted from the power house to the other buildings 
by means of underground conduits. The storage build- 
ing will be used for receiving all meters and other ap- 
paratus forwarded to the laboratory for test and storing 
them until such time as the testing department is ready 
to handle them. The electro chemical building will con- 
tain a storage battery required for accurate testing 
work; analytical laboratory equipment for work in con- 
nection with electro chemistry; also room for electric fur- 
naces to be used for demonstration purposes. 

* The machinery building will be a one-story building 
only, and will contain all transforming and converting 
machinery required to obtain electrical power in all the 
special forms in which it is required for testing and 
calibration work. The administration and instrument 
building will contain all the offices of the director of the 
laboratory and his staff; also a lecture hall for demon- 
stration experiments and for public lectures. The build- 
ing will also contain room for all work in connection 
with instruments of precision where freedom from the 
vibration of moving machinery is essential. All photo- 
metric work will be carried out in this building. Space 
will also be provided for the storage of special appli- 
ances of historical and scientific interest.” 


poses. 


The estimated cost of the laboratory buildings is $81,- 
949, while for the equipment of the various buildings the 
estimates are: Power house, $59,700; storage building, 
$1000; electro chemical building, $20,600; machinery 
building, $63,400; administration and instrument building, 
$10,400; miscellaneous costs, such as cables, poles, con- 
duits, traveling cranes, railroad tracks, installation of 
machinery, office furnishings, $27,400, making a total of 
$264,449, to which $10,551 may be added for contin- 
gencies, superintendence and architectural treatment, 
making a grand total of $275,000. 

The commissioners agree in recommending that the 
sum of $275,000 be appropriated for the erection and 
equipment of a State electrical laboratory, and that the 
yovernor of the State, the Comptroller of the State, the 
State engineer and the remaining members of this com- 
mission be designated as a special commission to super- 
vise this work; that to this special commission be re- 
ferred the selection of a site for the laboratory; that this 
special commission be instructed to prepare and submit 
to the next Legislature a plan for the control of said 
laboratory, whereby reasonable assurance will be given 
of freedom from all influences that would tend to dis- 
credit the absolute independence of the laboratory and 
the scientific value of its work, and that this special 
commission be instructed to nominate a suitable man for 
the office of director of the electrical laboratory, and to 
recommend the amount of his salary, together with the 
total amount of the annual appropriation that will be 
necessary to carry on the work of the laboratory. 


In response to the circular letter sent to electrical 
engineers of prominence and to most of the prominent 
electrical companies, the commission received replies in 
support of the project from the following parties: Wil- 
liam B. Rankine, Niagara Falls Power Company; Doug- 
lass Burnett, New York Edison Company; C. E. Raehl, 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company; George A. Red- 
man, Rochester Gas & Electric Company; Samuel P. 
Hunt, Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Company; F. P. 
Fish, American Telephone & Telegraph Company; E. W. 
Rice, Jr., General Electric Company; F. A. C. Perrine, 
Stanley Electric Mfg. Company: Tylor Field, Bullock 
Electric Mfg. Company; the India Rubber & Gutta-Percha 
Insulating Company; FE. F. Price, Union CarbideCompany; 
Solomon Davis, Conduit Wiring Company; Frank R. 
Ford, Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers: C. O. Mailloux, 
consulting electrical engineer; W. S. Barstow, consult- 
ing engineer: Ralph D. Mershon, consulting engineer; 
Cecil P. Poole, the American Electrician; Harris J. Ryan, 
electrical engineer, Ithaca; Samuel Sheldon, Brooklyn; 
R. B. Owens, Montreal: Alphonse Adler, New York; 
Philip Dorlon, Troy, N. Y.; G. A. Harris, Takata & Co., 
New York: F. L. Frost, Albany; C. J. Spencer, New 
York: Johnson & Morton, Utica: A. R. Ledoux & Co., 
New York: Barnes & Payton, Troy; James F. Burns, 
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Schenectady; Frank Bailey, Brooklyn; Richard Lamb, 
New York; J. P. Wintringham, New York; H. Hobart 
Porter, Jr., New York; Robert McA. Lloyd, New Yor> 
Francis W. Jones, Transfer Tube Company, New York; 
Townsend Wolcott, New York; Philip K. Stern, New 
York; William H. Rakes, executive offices of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company, New York; L. B. Marks, New 
York; C. Marshall, New York; T. J. Johnston, New York; 
Arthur A. Hamerschlag, New York; August H. Kruesi, 
Schenectady; Edward Durant, New York; Albert F. 
Hemingway, Chicago; Virginius D. Moody, Schenectady; 
Calvin W. Rice, Pittsburgh, Pa.: T. Stebbins, Schenec- 
tady; L. B. Stillwell, New York; William J. Hammer, 
New York; D. W. Sowers, Buffalo; F. C. Phillips, Ewell- 
Parker Electric Company of America, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Frank M. Ashley, New York; Henry Floy, New York. 





Notes from Mexico. 


The Peso and the Peon. 


DURANGO, February 17, 1903.—It will be a matter of 
surprise to many to learn that the silver question is still 
a live issue, at least in Mexico. People in the United 
States who recall the oratorical whirlwind and endless 
current of newspaper argument which accompanied the 
funeral obsequies of the same vexatious question when 
it was finally disposed of as a political and economical 
factor will sympathise with the Mexican reading and 
thinking public. Prophets and sons of prophets abound 
here as they did in the United States when the life of 
the country seemed to hinge upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of a free silver coinage proposition at a fixed 
ratio. Newspaper oracles are likewise to the fore, and 
blow hot and cold by turns, as the pendulum of caprice 
or power swings. Argyments in favor of closing the 
mints against silver, which appear one day, are suc- 
ceeded the next by powerful essays upon the necessity 
for developing the silver mines and exploiting the coun- 
try’s great natural resources. 

To attract foreign capital, the cheapness of the Mex- 
ican dollar is held up as a bait by some unscrupulous 
editors, and the fact is emphasized that labor is paid 
for at silver rates, while products of the soil are sold 
upon a gold price basis. Then there is a swing of the 
pendulum. The peon is commiserated. Writers, whose 
only knowledge of him and his manner of living has 
been gained by a passing glance through editorial glass 
doors, picture his distress as a victim of cheap silver 
in moving periods. It is sagely given out that charcoal, 
the people’s fuel, has increased abnormally in price be- 
cause the carboneros have found that in consequence of 
the fall in silver they are charged at a higher rate for 
their groceries by the storekeepers. The peons eat 
scarcely any meat nowadays, the compassionate pub- 
lic is informed, because the luxury of animal food is be- 
yond their means, and all on account of the tricks of 
the cheap white metal. All of which is pure nonsense. 
The average charcoal burner’s bill for groceries amounts 
to less annually than the fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change in the same time. It is not his habit to buy im- 
ported United States groceries at 500 per cent. above 
first cost. Champagne and high priced liquors do not 
enter into the list of his daily requirements. He still 
subsists, as he did 500 years ago, upon a corn and beans 
diet, which he can buy at old time prices. If there is 
any advance, it bas been caused by legitimate market 
conditions with which the ups and downs of silver have 
nothing to do. 

The Mexican workingman was never so well off as 
he is to-day. He earns more money than he ever did be- 
fore. Ten years ago peons could be hired at the mines 
at a daily wage rate of from 30 to 50 cents, Mexican. 
They now earn from $1.50 to $1.75 per day, for the 
same class of work. They eat more meat than they ever 
did, because they can better afford to do so. The few 
articles they consume, which can be designated as 
groceries, vary but little in price, and can be bought to- 
day almost at the same figures as when wages were less 
than half what they are now. The silver question and 
the silver crisis are nonexistent so far as the Mexican 
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peon is concerned. The charcoal burner is equally un- 
affected by them, and ignorant as to their dangers or 
their burdens. He adjusts the price of his product with 
a nice sense of the exigencies of supply and demand. 
The price of imported delicacies does not affect his 
views as to contemporary Values in the product in which 
he deals. Were Mexico to adopt the gold standard to- 
morrow the consumer would still pay the legitimate 
market price for the fuel with which bis dinner is 
cooked. The peon and the carbonero would continue to 
expend their surplus capital in mezcal and tequila in de- 
fiance of the combined wisdom of political economists. 
The Silver Commission. 

Closely following the joint appeal of Mexico and 
China to the President of the United States to take ac- 
tion for the purpose of bringing about stability in the 
value of the Mexican dollar, President Diaz has ap- 
pointed a commission to study the silver question in all 
its aspects. The members of this body have been drawn 
from various walks of life and include some of the lead- 
ing business men of the capital and of diverse nationali- 
ties. The commission comprises 44 names. They will 
meet for their first session on the 19th of the present 
month. At the time of appointing the commission the 
Minister of Finance made a statement in which the 
status of silver and the factors which are supposed to 
influence its stability as currency were gone over in de- 
tail, and the members instructed in regard to the phases 
of the question which deserve their most careful study. 
The closing paragraph of the Minister’s instructions 
reads: 


The commission should, finally, study, if the occasion arises, 
the different means put in practice by other nations to give sta- 
bility to the rate of their international exchange, and in general 
to resolve their monetary difficulties. In any case the commis- 
sion will manifest to the Government the opinion of the enlight- 
ened persons who form it, regarding the measures which they 
may deem efficacious and timely for the improvement of the 
present monetary conditions of the republic, as well as regarding 
those concrete problems tending to that end, which the Depart- 
ment of Finance may deem it proper to submit, later on, to 
their deliberation. 


What the outcome will be cannot be foretold, but it 
is safe to say that no step will be taken by the Govern- 
ment which may jeopardize the two great industries, 
mining and smelting, upon which the country’s prosper- 
ity in no small measure rests. J. J. D. 

ooo 


Thomas Carlin Sons Company.—On the morning of 
February 18 the machine shop, No. 2 foundry, offices, 
drawing rooms and pattern shops of the Thomas Carlin 
Sons Company, Allegheny, Pa., were entirely destroyed 
by fire. Their No. 1 foundry and boiler shop were not 
damaged, with the exception of the power plant for No. 
1 foundry, which was entirely destroyed. The company 
expect to have a temporary power plant established and 
running this week, and will be prepared to take care of 
all foundry and boiler shop work as heretofore. They 
have located their offices, drawing rooms and pattern 
shops temporarily at 1300 River avenue. They will use 
part of their No. 1 foundry as a machine shop in order 
to take care of their customers. It is their intention to 
build a large fire proof machine shop on the location of 
the one destroyed as quickly as possible. They will equip 
this shop with the most modern and improved machin- 
ery. The loss by fire exceeded $200,000, about half of 
which was covered by insurance. 

siecle 

The Georgia Iron & Coal Company.—Georgia Iron & 
Coal Company have completed the remodeling of their 
Rising Fawn Furnace plant at Rising Fawn, Ga. The 
company own over 50,000 acres of mineral and timber 
land, and mine all of the raw material which is to be 
used in the manufacture of iron at their Rising Fawn 
plant. These consist of their Raccoon brand coke, the 
Lookout Mountain limestone, their brown hematite ore 
and their gray specular ore from Bartow County, Ga. 
The company have established a laboratory at their fur- 
nace and will be prepared to sell iron either on analysis 
or fracture basis. They have appointed C. L. Peirson & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Matthew Addy & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and De Camp Bros. & Yule, St. Louis, Mo., their 
selling agents. 
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The Davenport Arch Bar Drilling Machine. 


The Davenport arch bar drilling machine is designed 
for handling arch bars used in the construction of steel 
ears of 100,000 pounds capacity. The machine is built 
to take 7 feet 4 inches between the housings, which al 
lows an extreme distance between the two outer spin- 
dles of 7 feet; this, however, can be varied to suit re- 
quirements to any reasonable distance. The maximum 
distance between spindles 1 and 2 is 25 inches and the 
minimum 6% inches; the maximum between 3 and 4 is 
29 inches and the minimum 6% inches. The spindles have 
a vertical adjustment of 4 inches to allow for different 
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another indication of the progressive spirit which pre- 


vails in the management of this large manufacturing 
establishment. The company have for the past two 
years been expending enormous sums of money in better- 
ments at their various plants at Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Scranton, so as to give their customers the best possible 
service in point of economy and quick deliveries. The 
new quarters of the company will provide ample space 
for the various sales departments and general business 
offices which will be inducive of the best possible serv- 
ice to their customers. To give a fair idea of the scope 
of the business enjoyed by the Allis-Chalmers Company 
the interesting fact may be mentioned that during the 
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THE DAVENPORT ARCH BAR DRILLING MACHINE. 


lengths of drills, and there is a vertical movement of the 
table by hand or power of 5 inches. The table cams are 
so adjusted that when they reach their extreme lift 
they will return without damage to the machine, in case 
the feed is not thrown out. An automatic stop is pro- 
vided for stopping the table at any position. The ma- 
_ chine will carry six 113-16 inch drills at one operation 
on 1-64 inch feed. This drill is built by the Davenport 
Machine Works of Davenport, Iowa, for whom Wm. C. 
Johnson & Sons Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., are 
sole selling agents. 
llamada 
The Allis-Chalmers Company’s New General (©f- 
fices.—The Allis-Chalmers Company will, on May 1, re- 
move their general offices from their present location in 
the Home Insurance Building to the more modern New 
York Life Building, corner of Monroe and La Salle 
streets, Chicago. The removal thus to be made is only 


past two months orders for either engines, mining machin- 
ery, rock crushing machinery,saw mill machinery or flour 
mill machinery were booked from every State in the 
Union, besides the following foreign countries: England, 
South Africa, Mexico, Canada, Chile, Central America, 
Brazil, West Australia, Turkey, Finland, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Belgium, British Columbia, Bolivia, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Peru, Alaska, China, Philippine Islands. 
icici ig aa 

Standard Chain Company.—In addition to the list of 
officials elected by the Standard Chain Company of 
Pittsburgh, at their annual meeting held in Jersey City, 
N. J., on Tuesday, February 17, we can state that F. D. 
Mitchell, formerly assistant secretary, was elected to 
the position of secretary to succeed Robert Garland, re- 
signed. Mr. Mitchell is also auditor of this company. 
Mr. Mitchell has been seriously ill since December last, 


but he is convalescing. 
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Opposition to the Lovering Bill. 


The American Tin Plate Company Oppose It. 


WASNINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1903.—The first in- 
dication of opposition among manufacturers to the meas- 
ure designed to liberalize the drawback laws now pend- 
ing in Congress has recently developed in the form of 
an argument, which has been forwarded to a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee by an official of the 
American Tin Plate Company. The communication in 
question is a very frank statement that the company are 
opposed to the pending bili for reasons entirely different 
from those heretofore advanced by Government officials 
and which have been referred to in these dispatches. 
The chief objections which the American Tin Plate 
Company now ‘raise may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. They are opposed to the proyision of the Lovering 
bill increasing the rebate from 99 to 100 per cent. of 
the duty paid on imported materials, on the ground that 
the increase is not believed to be justified or called 
for by those interested. 

2. It is alleged that the bill would afford an oppor- 
tunity to do an arbitrage business as between foreign 
and domestic plates, which it is said would be an oper- 
ation at times without the possibility of any loss and 
with every probability of profit. 

3. The proposed extension of the drawback to articles 
consumed on vessels clearing for foreign countries is 
opposed because such a provision would increase the use 
of imported as against domestic plates. 

It is further stated in this connection that in the 
opinion of the officers of the company the present law 
is not defective and is consistent with the policy of 
protection and that the company have no disposition to 
oppose the general policy of paying drawbacks. It is 
admitted that there are probably cases where manu- 
facturers are unable to collect drawbacks under the 
present law, but it is asserted that where this is true 
the collection is not justified, at least in a majority of 
instances. No manufacturer having in view the expor- 
tation of his goods, it is contended, need experience any 
difficulty in protecting himself in the collection of re- 
bates on tin plates, either by purchase of imported plates 
or through purchase from the Ameriean Tin Plate Com- 
pany. Where sales are made for export from stock of 
goods on hand and on which it is impossible to collect 
rebates, it is asserted that exporters in sueh cases are 
able to do the business at a profit employing domestic 
rather than foreign materials, and that as such sales are 
usually small and made for quick delivery, the prices 
are so profitable that no special drawback arrangement 
is necessary. 

In the endeavor to meet these objections, the friends 
of the Lovering bill have examined them with consider- 
able care in connection with the well-known fact that 
the American Tin Plate Company have established a 
rebate system of their own, under which exporters are 
enabled to use domestic rather than foreign plates and 
to receive a drawback sufficient to offset the difference 
between the price of foreign and domestic plates. Of 
course this rebate system involves the sale of domestic 
plates at much lower prices abroad than in the United 
States, and while the advocates of the Lovering bill 
take no exception to such a system they are disposed to 
protest against the argument of the American Tin Plate 
Jompany on the ground that it is based on selfish con- 
siderations. 

So far as the objection to an increase in the rebate 
from 99 to 100 per cent. of the duty paid is concerned, it 
is pointed out that the Tin Plate Company have a 
financial reason that does not apply in the case of any 
other manufacturer in the country—namely, that if Con- 
gress should increase the customs drawback by 1 per 
cent. the domestic manufacturers of tin plate would be 
obliged to increase their unofficial rebate to the same 
amount or their exporting customers would employ for- 
eign tin plate. So far as the justification'for the increase 


is concerned, it is pointed out that 100 per cent. rebates 
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are now allowed by law on a variety of articles, and, 
further, that there is no more reason why the Govern- 
ment should compel] the exporter to pay 1 per cent., pre- 
sumably to meet the vost of bookkeeping involved in the 
drawhack system, than that It should levy a charge on 
the entry of an invoice now duty free merchandise. As to 
the statement that the proposed increase in the amount 
of drawback is not called for by those interested, the 
friends of the bill point to the large number of letters 
now on file from manufacturers in all parts of the coun- 
try in which particular stress is placed upon the desir- 
ability of this feature of this bill. 

Regarding the suggestion that the bill would afford 
an opportunity to do an arbitrage business between for- 
eign and domestic plates, it is asserted by those who 
favor the bill that the opportunity would be little if any 
greater than at present; that it would be so precarious 
as to discourage any one from taking advantage of it 
and that in the long run it would do no injury to the 
domestic producer of tin plate. 

With regard to the third objection above referred to, 
that the bill allows drawback on articles consumed on 
vessels clearing for foreign countries and would thus in- 
crease the use of imported as against domestic plates, 
the advocates of the bill assert with much emphasis that 
this contention is not entitled to any consideration what- 
ever. The Treasury Department now denies drawback 
on goods which, like lubricating oils, are consumed on 
vessels sailing for foreign countries, solely on the tech- 
nicality that the goods are not landed abroad and that 
the term “ exportation ’ as used in the law involves not 
only sending the goods out of this country, but into an- 
other country. It has been demonstrated, it is said, that 
the business of supplying ships’ stores to vessels in the 
foreign trade cannot be done by American manufactur- 
ers, for the reason that the present laws permit foreign 
vessels to withdraw, free of duty, foreign merchandise 
from customs bonded warehouses at American ports. 
Being thus enabled to buy all their stores on a free trade 
basis they will not, of course, pay higher prices for 
American goods produced on a protection basis. It is 
maintained that the drawback laws were originally de- 
signed to meet just such conditions, and it is a fact that 
the Ways and Means Committee is now willing to report 
the ships’ stores section, as well as several other sec- 
tions of the bill with a favorable recommendation, and 
does not do so simply because the friends of the measure 
hope to bring it out intact. 

The suggestion that the passage of the ships’ stores 
section of the bill would increase the use of foreign in- 
stead of domestic plates is incomprehensible to those 
familiar with the conditions under which this business 
is now done. As these supplies are now furnished 
almost exclusively by foreign manufacturers, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the opportunity for American producers 
of lubricating oils, &c., to export them as ship’s stores in 
“ases made of foreign tin plate could affect the domestic 
producer of tin plate, and in any event it is urged that 
the manufacturer of the lubricating oil constituting the 
exportation is entitled to quite as much if not more 
consideration than the producer of the tin can in which 
the goods are shipped. 

While the Ways and Means Committee will probably 
give further consideration to the Lovering bill at its 
next meeting, it now seems improbable that a favorable 
report will be made at the present session. As above 
stated, the committee would be willing to report favor- 
ably the ships’ stores section, the section granting rebate 
of internal revenue tax on domestic alcohol used in the 
manufacture of goods for export, and the section allow- 
ing drawback of materials used in the construction of 
vessels for foreign account, but as the friends of the bill 
believe that ultimately the entire bill will be adopted they 
are unwilling to consider a compromise at this time. ; 

WL. CG 
aici 

The first pig iron was cast at one of the new fur- 
naces of the Lackawanna Steel Company, near Buffalo, 
on Friday afternoon, February 13. The furnace worked 
well. 
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The Responsibility of the Manufacturer to His 
Customers. 


BY ALBERT STRITMATTER 


in reading the catalogues of the various gas and gas- 
oline engines on the market, how is the person inex- 
perienced with gas engines to know what is required for 
the successful operation of the machine? In one cata- 
logue he reads that the engine is furnished with a gas 
bag, in another a gasometer. Which is the most desir- 
able, or what is the difference? Again, he reads that 
an electric igniter is furnished. Another manufacturer 
supplies a tube igniter, and still another a magneto or a 
dynamo for igniting, while some manufacturers specity 
batteries. Of course, the expert in gas engine matters 
understands the difference between all these devices, 
but how can one expect the man who has never used a 
gas engine or who may even have had some little asso- 
ciation with one engine of this type, to know all about 
the advantages and disadvantages of these various de- 
vices? 

Again, to the writer’s personal knowledge, some men 
buy a gas or gasoline engine without the slightest idea 
of what will be required in the way of piping. Perhaps 
they know that gas pipe must be furnished to bring the 
gas to the engine, or that sufficient pipe must be supplied 
to connect the gasoline supply tank to the engine. But 
they have no idea that an overflow or return pipe must 
be furnished to carry the surplus gasoline back to the 
tank. And if they have any idea whatever about fur- 
nishing exhaust pipe, they may think that “‘ about 4 to 
4 feet of pipe”’’ will answer. In many cases this ‘4 to 6 
feet ’’ develops into 20 to 60 feet, or, even more, and the 
cost of it becomes accordingly greater than was antici- 
pated. 

Then, again, the matter of a friction clutch pulley is 
frequently never brought up until the purchaser tries 
to start the engine with his line shaft connected up, and 
finds that he cannot do so, and that the only way to do 
is to throw off the belt and then throw it on after the 
engine has started up. It then dawns on him that a 
friction clutch pulley would be a good thing to have and 
another expense is added to an amount perhaps already 
enlarged much beyond his expectations. 

Perhaps he has bought an engine under the assur- 
ances that it was at least not noisy enough to prove ob- 
jectionable to the neighbors, and after the engine has 
been installed for a month or so he begins to hear ru- 
mors of his neighbors taking steps to have the engine de- 
clared a nuisance. Then, on inquiry of the manufactur- 
ers, he finds that he has not arranged the exhaust from 
the engine correctly, and he must buy an exhaust pot or 
muffler, or must arrange an exhaust pit underground. 

Now, it is not the writer’s intention to be understood 
as meaning that all these additional expenses and an- 
noyances occur in the majority of cases where gas en- 
gines are purchased. Nor is it his intention to convey 
the meaning that the gas engine manufacturer or sales- 
man is desirous of selling an engine and not informing 
the purchaser as to just what is needed. If a person 
goes into a store and buys a revolver or shotgun, it is 
not to be expected that the salesman shall, before sell- 
ing the article, inform the purchaser that it will be nec- 
esary for him to furnish fresh ammunition for the gun 
every time it is fired, or that he must not fire at trees, 
&c., within the city limits because a city ordinance pro- 
hibits the firing of firearms within the city’s bound- 
aries. So it is not to be supposed that the gas engine 
salesman should undertake to go into every detail of 
gas engine history, construction and installation before 
selling the machine. At the same time he must, for his 
own good, realize that he shall use all reasonable means 
to inform the purchaser of the nature of any extra ex- 
penses which may be involved by installing a gas en- 
gine over and above what the salesman is figuring on 
furnishing. He should do this for his own good, for if 
the purchaser eventually conceives the idea that he has 
been sold something without being informed as to what 
he was doing, he will at once become a dissatisfied pur- 
chaser and wil] do the engine’ and its manufacturer 
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more indirect harm than is balanced by the profits from 
the sale already made. 

Chis feature of the manufacturer's responsibility to 
his customer was recently doubly impressed on the writ- 
er’s mind, A large concern had placed an order with a 
machinery supply house for a machine tool, the amount 
nvolved being about $5000, with about $500 extra ‘for 
un extra attachment. Within a few days an expert ar- 
rived from the factory and announced that he had been 
sent to look over the work to be done by the new tool 
and see if the proper size and type machine had been or- 
dered. On investigating the work he found that the $500 
extra attachment was not suited for the duty for which 
it was intended by the purchaser, and, in fact, would 
not do the work. He accordingly advised the purchas- 
ers to cancel the order for this attachment, which they 
therefore did. Had any other course been pursued by 
the factory, and had the extra attachment been received, 
the purchasers could in no way have blamed either the 
factory or the selling agents, but nevertheless they would 
have been greatly chagrined and disappointed. As it is, 
they are very favorably inclined toward this particular 
make of machinery, and in case of future purchases of 
such tools there is little doubt as to who will get the or- 
der. 

The question arises from this discussion as to the ex- 
tent to which a manufacturer or salesman is responsible 
to his customer, and in what way he may best meet this 
responsibility. And right here it may be said that this 
is not wholly a question of, “‘ Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” While there is, perhaps, little doubt that argu- 
ments may be raised from an ethical standpoint in fa- 
vor of the writer’s position, ethics does not always in- 
fluence the businessman’s conduct. At the same time a 
consideration of many business actions from the stand- 
point of ethics would unquestionably lead in most cases 
to the same conclusions as does the consideration of 
them from an entirely selfish standpoint. 

The volume of sales is not what the manufacturer of 
gas engines or other machinery is most concerned in, 
but the question of profits is the all important one. Sell- 
ing a hundred machines and having to conduct legal 
proceedings to get the pay out of 25 customers, losing 
all pay out of another 25, making loss entailing rebates 
on the third 25, and having the last 25 pay for the ma- 
chines only under compulsion, is not a profitable way of 
doing business. The manufacturer should bear in mind 
the fact that the reputation for building poor machinery 
obtains much more quickly, and is more permanently es- 
tablished than the reputation of building only first-class 
machines. Therefore one dissatisfied customer does 
more harm in a given time than can be undone by five 
satisfied customers. Better by far to have 20 satisfied 
customers than 100 dissatisfied ones. 

We can only conclude, then, that the self preserva- 
tion of the manufacturer, if nothing else, demands that 
he meet and fulfill the responsibility to his customers. 
How best to do so is the next question. In the case of 
the gas engine, which illustration has been used only be- 
cause it seemed to deserve the most attention from the 
fact that these engines are so little understood in many 
localities, the writer would suggest the plan which has 
already been adopted by not a few engine builders of 
making their catalogues very explicit in all these details. 
Plans are included, showing how to connect up the en- 
gines, and the reader of the catalogue is given very com- 
plete information on all these subjects on which he may 
possibly not be informed. This plan may well be adopted 
by other machinery builders and adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of their lines. 

The plan referred to as having been adopted by the 
machine tool builder who sent a man to investigate the 
character of the work to-be done is of course not possi- 
ble in many cases. Wherever it can be done without too 
much expense, considering the amount involved, it af- 
fords an excellent plan, and incidentally enables the 
factory to get many an idea of value through the associa- 
tion of their expert with other men and shops. 


a 


Clairton Ore & Coke Company.—The Clairton Ore & 
Coke Company of Pittsburgh. Pa., an identified interest 
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of the Clairton Steel Company, have made application 
for a charter. The company have secured about 2500 
acres of coal lands in the Connellsville region, and will 
build at once a sufficient number of bee hive coke ovens 
to make about 1600 tons of coke a day, all of which will 
be used in the three blast furnaces now building by the 
Clairton Steel Company, at Clairton, Pa. One of these 
stacks is expected to be in operation in April or May. 





The Largest Malleable Casting Plant 
in Europe. 


The Gelsenkirch Casting Works, Germany. 

In a recent number of Stahl und Eisen Bernhard 
Osann describes the Gelsenkirch Casting Works, which 
claim to be the largest of the kind in the world. The 
principal product is car wheels, particularly for small 
mine cars, and axle boxes for the same. 

Comparative Economy of Steeland Malleable Castings. 

The first part of the paper is devoted to a comparison 
of the process of making malleable castings with that of 
the steel foundry from an economic point of view, and 
the oft-heard opinion that the rapid advance in steel 
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than for malleable castings, as the latter only require 
ordinary green sand work. The German author men- 
tions that a molder can mold 50 to 60 car wheels in a 
day of eight hours, and, under these circumstances, al] 
figuring as to the probable advantage of introducing 
molding machines has been without result. It is char- 
acteristic of this class of work that skilled men, es- 
pecially steel molders, do not get out as much as or 
dinary laborers brought new to the job. 

When the steel casting is made and cleaned the work 
is practically done, while malleable castings must first 
be put in the cooling oven and then in the decarburizing 
furnace, remaining there about two weeks and costing 
a considerable sum for ore and fuel (300 pounds of coal! 
per 100 pounds). Then, too, since the castings warp ip 
the decarburizing furnace, they must be straightened 
before use. 

‘hese circumstances counterbalance the saving in 
the foundry and would make the price of malleable cast- 
ings higher than those of steel were it not for one or two 
other considerations. Firstly, according to the German 
author, small furnaces of not more than 5 tons capacity 
inust be used, which causes the amount of fuel con- 
sumed per ton of castings to rise very considerably. 
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Fig. 1.—Cooling Oven. 


foundry practice means extinction for the older process 
is contested, the statement being made that more of 
these castings are made to-day than ever before. The 
Gelsenkirchen Works operate open hearth furnaces as 
well as a malleable plant, using the latter for all pieces 
under 35 or 40 pounds, unless their thickness makes it 
impossible. 

The cost of fuel is in favor of the open hearth fur- 
nace, which uses 25 to 30 pounds of coal for every 100 
pounds charged, whereas a cupola meiting stock for 
malleable castings uses 40 pounds of coke. The fur- 
nace loss amounts to from 6 to 9 per cent. of the charge 
in the regenerative furnace against 4 per cent. in the 
cupola, and the labor cost also favors the latter. These 
facts about balance each other and, the raw materials 
being of the same value, the final result is that the 
molten metal running into the foundry ladle costs about 
the same for both. 

Foundry expense runs considerably higher for steel 


This would not apply in America, where steel foundries 
use furnaces of from 10 to 25 tons capacity. Further- 
more, in slack times an open hearth furnace must be 
kept hot even when there is little or no work, and it 
then proves to be a tremendous coal consumer, while 
in malleable plants the cost per ton does not materially 
increase when less work is turned out. Another thing 
in favor of the malleable castings is that there is less 
scrap to be remelted on account of the smaller casting 
head required. Including furnace loss, 100 pounds of 
finished steel castings are represented by 200 pounds 
charged in the furnace as against 130 pounds in the 
malleable process. The difference of 70 pounds, together 
with the amount of coal necessary to melt it and its 
proportion of the labor, general costs, &c., must be 
debited to the open hearth process. Figured on the 
finished product, the furnace loss for the latter is 15 
per cent., while for malleable, including decarburizing 
furnace loss (5 per cent.), it is only 11 to 12 per cent. 
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Description of Malleable Castings. 

The works in question possess two cupolas, each 
capable of melting 2 tons an hour, and using 39 pounds 
of coke per 100 pounds charged. The charge consists of 
71 per cent. wrought iron and steel scrap and 29 per 
cent. of special coke pig. This high percentage of scrap 
necessary in order to obtain the correct chemical 
composition—namely, very low manganese, silicon and 
sulphur. The average loss, 4.3 per cent. of the charge, 
appears low, but is due to the fact that the percentage 
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Fig. 2.—Verticai and Horizontal Sections of Decarburizing Oven. 


of carbon in the iron is raised from about 1 to 3 per 
cent. by the fuel. The wrought iron and steel scrap 
accounts for the large amount of coke. Herr Osann is 
very much impressed: by the extensive use made of 
overhead rails, but the article shows nothing that would 
excite astonishment in anybody familiar with large 
American foundries. There is room in the foundry for 
800 car wheel molds and, as a matter of fact, over 1000 
have been gotten out in one turn in addition to the 
production of boxes. The decarburizing ovens and fin- 
ishing machines are fully capable of taking care of this 
output. 

The castings are white iron and, if cooled in the 
air, would fly to pieces; they must therefore be tem- 
pered like glass in a cooling oven, previously heated to 
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the temperature. In these ovens, shown in 
Fig. 1, the red hot castings are charged over night and 
the next morning taken out at the other end, furnace 
and all having gradually cooled off. Thereupon they 
are cleaned in the usual way and inspected. They are 
now brought to the deearburizing ovens by means of 
an receives the larry running on the 
overhead track and delivers it to a similar track on the 
charging floor above. 


necessary 


elevator, which 


2 
The Deearburizing Ovens. 
Each decarburizing oven holds 1000 wheels and 250 


boxes of an average size, which is about the usual daily 
product of the foundry. From the time charging of the 
until it is ready for the next charge is a 
period of 21 days, during which there are three Sundays 
when the foundry 


oven begins 


is idle, but decarburizing goes on, so 
that 21—-38—18 ovens are necessary to take care of the 
product. <As there two of them can be 
laid off for repairs without diminishing the output. 
Fig. 2 shows the decarburizing ovens of the Gelsen- 
kirchen plant. They have an external diameter of 15 
feet and a hight of 18% feet above the floor. The course 
of the products of combustion is indicated by arrows. 
The castings contained in the ring-shaped space 
marked C. The vertical flue in the middle is built up 
of fire clay cylinders put in when the oven is charged 
and taken out when it is emptied. Before charging, the 
ovens are given internally a coating of lime wash to pre- 
vent the contents adhering to the walls. The castings 
are packed with the oxidizing material in the space C, 
and are supported from all sides to prevent warping 
when the The top is closed by means of 
tire brick D, and the roof E is then constructed of the 
same material in such a way that it retains its position 
when D drops down. An opening is left in order to give 
access to test pieces, which are cast in the form shown 
in Fig. 3. To obtain samples for analysis, these are 


are 20 ovens, 


are 


mass sinks. 





Fig. 3 


—Form of Test Piece and Mold. 


drilled clear through. It takes one day to charge the 


furnace and the firing commences, the full heat being 
reached on the third and kept up until the tenth day. 


Test pieces are then examined and, if necessary, 
is continued one or two days longer. 


firing 
Cooling occupies 
three or four days, and drawing the oven four or five 
days. The latter operation is very exhausting work, as 
the castings have to be loosened from the red hot mass 
of ore. In order to make it easier, several ovens are 
emptied at the same time, the men going from one to 
the other to allow the contents to cool off superficially. 
The decarburizing material is thrown into the central 
flue, to be later shoveled out of the stack flue G. The 
waste gases from the ovens are used for the production 
of steam, three Cornwall boilers, each with 968 square 
feet heating surface, being operated. 

The oxidizing material consists of a mixture of 
oxides of iron, the value of same depending upon the 
relative amounts of ferrous and ferric oxide, on the 
percentage of sulphur and on the size of the grain. 
Ferric oxide alone has any value as a decarburizer, 
the ferrous oxide serving simply as a weakening 
agent, which, however, is indispensable to prevent a 
too powerful reaction. Without it the castings would 
be spongy and porous, and if very thin the metal might 
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disappear altogether. The reason for this is that two 
distinct processes take place, decarburization and the 
movement of the carbon molecules from the interior to 
the surface of the casting. The latter takes time and it 
is therefore useless to unduly hurry the former. The 
handiest means of introducing ferrous oxide is to mix 
in some ore which has previously been used. The Gel- 
senkirchen Works use about 9 tons of a rich red hematite 
for each annealing, mixed in the proportion 3 :5 with old 
material. Sulphur in the ore is partly taken up by the 
castings, as is also phosphorus to a much less extent. 
The best size for the ore is pieces about as large as 
peas and a very intimate mixture of the ore is necessary. 
The Chemical Changes. 
The chemical changes of the processes are shown in 
the following: 
Table 1.—Cupola Charge. 
Per ct. Per ct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 
cS Mn. Si. rs 8. 
White iron from coke furnace.3.40 0.56 1.13 0.052 0.171 
Average analysis of scrap..0.081 0.52 0.32 0.049 0.049 


Heads, risers, &c., from pre- 
Ee 3.23 0.33 0.54 0.095 0.16 


Gs esecexsscuwes 5 per cent. water, 8 per cent. ash... .0.87 

With a burden composed of 20 per cent. pig iron, 60 
per cent. scrap, 15 per cent. foundry scrap, and using 
39 per cent. coke, the composition of the metal may be 
calculated and compared with that found by analysis. 


Table I11.—Changes During Melting and Decarburization. 
Per ct. Per ct. Perct. Perct. Per ct 
c. Mn. Si. $e. 8. 
Calculated composition, in- 
crease silicon from coke. .1.38 0.50 0.56 0.057 0.44 
Iron tapoed from cupola. ..3.23 
Malleable castings: 
After eight days’ firing. See 0.33 0.54 0.095 0.61 
After ten days’ firing.. {Table} 0.33 0.54 0.100 0.181 
At end of process...... Ill. | 0.383 0.54 0.109 0.209 
Table 114.—Changes in Carbon. 
-—Thickness of casting.— 
Mm. Mm. Mm. Mm. 


4.5 9.7 20 40 

Per ct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 

After eight days’ firing............ 1.31 1.79 2.92 2.98 
After ten days’ firing..............- 1.19 1.54 2.77 2.85 
AS ond Of PROOREB... «occ cccccivvecs 0.31 0.87 2.54 2.68 


A bar of soft steel submitted to the same process 
shows the following changes: 


Table 1V. 
c. Mo. Si. -, 8. 
Per ct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 
ON ga oh oo welt glee ne ae 0.065 0.40 0.37 0.086 0.024 
OT ee ee 0.053 0.40 0.37 0.105 0.047 


Table V.—Changes in the Ore. 
--Fe in form of- 
Fe,03 FeO. r. 8. 
Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 


Rs cnc cetasecke ce eeeeee 44.73 1.73 0.30 
Mixture of ores before decarburiza- 
i condeereamannbs asa eeanee 80.00 17.00 0.30 0.35 


Ore mixture after decarburization : 
No. 1. Crust in contact with cast- 


PE 6 ceeded aN ERAS OAD ERS Riel 25.96 38.41 0.19 0.29 
No. 2. Material not in contact 
With casting... ..scssccscceees 7.96 39.59 0.29 0.27 


If a casting from the oven is examined it is seen 
to be covered with hard pieces of ore sticking firmly 
together. This, which is sent at once to the blast fur- 
nace, is what is referred to in the above table as No. 
2. No. 1 is the scale, about 4 inch in thickness, which 
ean be loosened from the casting and which is recog- 
nized by its crystalline state. 

Referring to Table Il, the difference between the 
calculated and the actual amount of phosphorus is doubt- 
less due principally to pieces of wrought iron found in 
the scrap and, to a less extent, to the ash of the coke. 
About 75 per cent. of the sulphur in the charge is derived 
from the fuel and about 60 per cent. of it is slagged off 
by the high temperature and the use of lime. Approxi- 
mately, 33 per cent. of the manganese is lost, the silicon 
remains about the same and the carbon rises from 1.38 
to 3.23 per cent. The percentages of silicon and man- 
ganese are not affected by the decarburizing process, 
while the sulphur is increased by that derived from the 
ore, the same being true of phosphorus to a much smaller 
degree. There is not much doubt that the latter is re- 
cuced from the ore by the carbon in the iron. 

Turning to Table III, it is noticeable that with test 
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piece 20 mm. (about % inch) in thickness the decrease 
of the carbon progresses very slowly and that work of 
this dimension cannot be considered in the production 
of malleable castings. On the other hand, complete 
decarburization takes place in the thickness of 10 mm. 
(3 inch). Castings lose about 5 per cent. in weight dur 
ing the process, about one-half of this being due to the 
loss of carbon and the balance to oxidation. The tem- 
perature of the process is 860 to 900 degrees Celsius, and 
it is important that these limits be not exceeded. 
Tempering Carbon. 

Ledebur regards it as likely that the original forms of 
the element—namely, hardening and carbide carbon— 
first have to be changed to tempering carbon in order to 
combine with oxygen from the ore. This cannot, how- 
ever, be stated with certainty, if for no other reason 
than because it is not yet known for sure whether the 
above named forms of carbon and graphite are the only 
forms in which it can exist. Furthermore, it is not 
known just what tempering carbon is. It has this in com- 
mon with graphite, that it is a mechanically mixed 
constituent of pig iron, whereas hardening carbon is 
dissolved evenly through the metal and carbide is chem- 
ically combined with the iron, according to the formula 
Ie,C. It differs from graphite in that it is finer and 
imore evenly distributed and shows no signs of crys- 
tallization. Furthermore, graphite appears only when 
solidification of fluid iron takes place, while tempering 
carbon is formed at temperatures below the melting 
point—namely, at 720 to 850 degrees. Carbide and 
hardening carbon can be changed to tempering carbon, 
but never to graphite. The reverse also is true—namely, 
that tempering carbon can be changed to carbide or 
hardening carbon, but graphite cannot, so that pig iron 
containing an appreciable amount of the latter is com- 
pletely useless for the. process. 

A relationship exists between the amount of man- 
ganese and the formation of tempering carbon, which is 
adversely affected by high manganese, so that iron for 
this process should not contain over 0.04 per cent. Sili- 
con must not be too high or graphite would form; on 
the other hand, it must be high enough to insure solid 
castings; 0.4 to 0.6 per cent. is about right. The total 
carbon must also be as low as possible in order to avoid 
any chance of graphite; this explains the large amount 
of scrap used in the cupola, and for this reason sulphur, 
to the amount given above (0.21 per cent.), is no disad- 
vantage. The amount of phosphorus (0.109 per cent.) 
found in the Gelsenkirchen product must be regarded 
as very iow. 

The behavior of the test pieces 20 x 40 mm. (4% x.1% 
inches) and 40 x 40 mm. (1% x 1% inches), under the 
hammer, is of interest. They can be forged easily 
without any signs of cracking in spite of the high car- 
bon, 2.8 and 2.9 per cent. There is no doubt that one 
result of the process is similar to that obtained by or- 
dinary annealing, which has a very favorable effect on 
the strength, as is shown by drop tests on steel cast- 
ings. The fracture of the pieces mentioned above was 
fine in grain and light in color. 

It is noteworthy that the results of experiments and 
observations made in connection with this process have 
formed the principal basis for studying the various 
forms of carbon. Much work remains to be done, as 
many of the phenomena are inexplicable by the knowl- 
edge we possess at present. The microscope offers the 
most hopeful means of enlightenment, as neither chem- 
ical analysis nor ordinary physical tests suffice to ac- 
count for changes in the fracture which may be seen 
by the naked eye. 

eonsiicilliininiiiic 

Large Order for Gears.—The R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of cut gears, have received 
an order for 12,000 gears from a prominent automobile 
company. This is probably the largest single order for 
cut gears ever placed. The facilities of the R. D. Nuttall 
Company for turning out cut gears in large quantities 
will enable them to fill the order promptly, and the care 
ful methods employed insure the customer an accurate 
and desirable product. 
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Flat Sheet Enameling. 





C. N. Hooker, Dubuque, lowa, has issued a number 
of circulars relating to enameling plants which he has 
built for the purpose of enameling flat sheets for special 
purposes. Mr. Hooker believes that the sheet mills will 
find in this field an increasing consumption of their prod- 
uct. An interesting installation made by him is a plant 
built for the Grand Rapids Refrigerator C.mpany, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for porcelain enameling sheet steel, used 
as refrigerator linings to replace sheet zine and other 
materials, owing to the demand for refrigerator box 
linings of a vitreous nature. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company were the 
first to adopt enameled sheet steel as a lining. Having 
for the last three years attempted to buy of American 
enamel ware manufacturers, and having never been able 
to get a sufficient quantity to fill orders, or a quality 
that was satisfactory, or a price within reason, they 
readily saw the advantages of erecting and operating 
an enameling plant in connection with their wood work- 
ing establishment, with a view of producing a high 
grade, durable and sanitary enameled sheet steel refrig- 
erator lining that would make their entire output more 
of a noncompeting nature, giving them a product that 
cost little if any more than zine lined goods. 

Sheet steel of 18 to 26 gauge is used, which is cut into 
pieces varying from 18 x 24 to 30 x 45 inches, with some 
small work. These sheets are punched and formed to 
fit boxes and to make the necessary fixtures for the 
food chamber, including the shelving, in lots of 200 to 
1000 sets at a time. They are then enameled, inspected 
and fastened into place with screws, forming a water 
tight bottom with cleanable corners, no cracks to catch 
dirt, a pure white, glossy, vitreous surface that prevents 
the steel from corroding, is light, indestructible, easily 
cleaned, and, above all, as economical as sheet zinc 
linings. 

Mr. Hooper says of this product: ‘“ The indestructi- 
ble nature is obtained by details of compounding and ap- 
plying special enamels to regular enameling sheet steel 
stock. The smelted enamel frit is technically a true opaque 
glass that is milled with clays, creating a compound 
when applied to steel that is in every respect a true 
porcelain, producing a refrigerator lining with all the 
sanitary features of glass or porcelain tile, in combina- 
tion with the lightness, durability and ductility perculiar 
to sheet steel, which is not affected by acids or sudden 
change of temperature or other abuse contingent to 
domestic use. This enameled sheet steel will bend in a 
15 to 18 inch circle without cracking the enamel or caus- 
ing the vitreous coating to separate from the steel. Sam- 
ples bent in a 8 to 5 inch circle crack the enamel, but 
it does not part from the steel body. A sample will with- 
stand a great deal of pounding with an axe and only parts 
from the steel when the porcelain has been pulverized. 
This is claiming very remarkable results, but these are 
actual facts that have been and are being daily demon- 
strated.” 

Mr. Hooper thus describes the plant and process: 

“ As the floor space limited us to one smelter it be- 
came necessary to use a ground coat that contained no 
coloring matter, as both ground and white cover coat 
were smelted in the same tank. I found in developing 
this ground enamel! that the well known formulas that 
are working with the greatest of success in old estab- 
lished steel cooking ware plants would not give satis- 
factory results when applied to this work. Those tried 
chipped, scaled, drew plates out of shape and lacked 
the adhesiveness and durability required. The gray 
ground coat developed by my methods is a remarkable 
enamel, the smelting mixture costing $2.69, making the 
milled enamel, ready for slushing, cost only $2.70 per 100 
pounds dry. 

“This enamel was thoroughly burned, and would 
take care of a very large proportion of iron oxide and 
other impurities. 

“The first white and finish white cover coais are the 
same smelting formulas with a slight change in mill 
mixing and were developed especially for this job; the 
smelting mixture costing $3.62, making the enamel ready 


for slushing cost only $5 for first cover and $5.50 for 
100 pounds, ‘dry,’ for finish coating. This is a densely 
opaque white enamel with a very high gloss, of medium 
temperature, and works without chipping, crazing, or 
drawing up in drying, and will burn smooth with rough 
slushing, covering the ground successfully with two thin- 
ly applied coats with less than 5 per cent. loss in seconds. 

“ The smelting furnace is of my hot blast type, where 
a small part of the heat of fuel bed is consumed in heat- 
ing the air which is discharged into the furnace at the 
bridge wall, where it furnishes the additional oxygen 
necessary for a complete combination of the fuel gases. 
The grate is 18 x 18 inches, equal to 3 square feet. The 
pot or tank has tapered sides, 36 x 36 on top, 22 x 22 at 
bottom, and is 12 inches deep. The whole was built of 
fire brick and special shapes incased in steel and cast 
iron plates with I-beam bracing, occupying a floor space 
of only 57 x 97 inches. The capacity proved to be 150 
kilos or 375 pounds pet charge, taking four hours to 
smelt a hard ground and three and a half hours for white 
cover coat, consuming an ordinary free burning bitu- 
minous lump coal at the rate of 35 to 45 pounds per 
square foot of grate surface per hour. 

“The muffle furnace was of the simple direct firing 
type, built on a level cement floor, which is supported 
by heavy I-beams over a boiler room. The space alloted 
was limited, the tloor level and somewhat springy, and 
lightness an absolute necessity. The furnace was there- 
fore built entirely of fire brick incased in sheet steel and 
iron plating, braced with l-beams occupying a floor space 
of 90 x 94 inches, and 90 inches high, while the mufflle is 
49 inches wide, 78 inches from door to back inside. with 
a very low roof. The grate contains 6 square feet and 
consumes an ordinary screened bituminous coal at the 
rate of 25 to 30 pounds per square foot of grate surface 
per hour, taking 5 to 7 minutes to burn a rack of hard 
ground and 3 to 5 minutes to burn the white cover 
coats. The different gauges of steel and enamel coat 
ings came out of furnace straight, requiring no straight- 
ening tools to produce perfectly level work.” 

The net cost of production he places at $9 per 100 
square feet. This plant, he says, demonstrates the prac- 
ticability of adapting special vitreous enamels and 
methods of application to usages claimed by him in the 
past, and he asserts it will be but a short time when 
enameled flat steel work will replace some of the more 
expensive metals, as zinc, copper, tin and the like. He 
further says: 

“There is no reason why these same methods cannot 
be adapted to protect sheet steel in steel cooking ranges, 
gas and oil stove construction, where a lighter sheet 
can be used. With proper manipulation the enamel will 
protect the steel from: corrosion and, above all, furnish 
a surface that is littl if any affected by ordinary cook- 
ing temperatures uo, sudden change of temperature, pro- 
ducing a smooth, cle. nahic surface than can be made 
in any color or with simple oir very elaborate decorative 
surfaces. Embossed light shects can be successfully 
enameled for ceilings or side wai! decorations, taking 
the place of marble, especially where permanent light 
color effects are desired, which would be damp, heat, and 
acid proof, and far cheaper than marble. The same 
methods can be applied to roofing, where permanent 
light color effects would be very attractive. These em- 
bossed methods can be adapted to fire place fixtures. An 
embossed steel mantel could be made very cheap in 
quantities with some very artistic and beautiful decora- 
tive effects, equal to the expensive decorated porcelain 
art work of the old world. There is an opportunity 
of adapting enamel methods to the milk and butter in- 
dustries, where tin is not satisfactory and glass or porce- 
lain is too easily destroyed. There is an extensive de- 
mand for a shipping package that will prove less in- 


jurious to its contents than methods now employed. An 


enamel sheet steel family churn would not discolor or 
taint butter and would be cleanable under all conditions. 
There are opportunities of introducing a line of sheet 
steel enameled plumbers’ sanitary ware, where an ex- 
cessive lightness and durability would enable a firm to 
monopolize an extensive business here and do a large 
foreign business. I have been talking for the last 12 
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years about the practicability of using an enameled 
sheet steel lining for water closet tanks and hope this 
demonstration will satisfy some of our American manu- 
facturers that these methods properly developed will 
give far better and more economical results than copper 
or lead lined tanks, as enamels can be made so they 
are not affected by acids found in our city waters.” 


—————————S 


The Robinson Angle Power Transmitter. 








Two sections are here presented of the angle power 
transmitter designed by Prof. S. W. Robinson of Ohio 
State University and manufactured by the A. Standish 
Estate of Columbus, Ohio. The operation of the trans- 
mitter is peculiar. As the driving crank starts from the 
position shown in Fig, 1 the bell crank sliding on the ver- 
tical central rod starts to move upward, which causes 
the driven crank to move up also. Instantly, on account 
of the are motion of the driving crank, the bell crank is 
made to turn on its central rod as well as to slide. This 
turning and sliding cause the driven crank pin to move 
in an exactly similar arc. At 90 degrees from the start 
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Fig. 1.—-Horizontal Section, 


THE ROBINSON ANGLE 


the bell crank will reach its highest position and for a 
moment will simply rotate on its rod. From this point 
on for the next 90 degrees the movements of the first 
quadrant are duplicated, but in the reverse order. It 
will be seen that the exact duplication of the motion of 
the driving shaft by the driven shaft insures a true ratio 
of velocity between the two. 

All the parts are contained in an oil tight case to 
which access is had through a hand hole. These trans- 
mitters are made in sizes to transmit from 5 to 40 horse- 
power. 
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The Cuban Steel Ore Company. 


The popular impression that the Cuban Steel Ore 
Company were in the control of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company in respect to the latter holding the majority 
of the shares is quite erroneous, says the Philadelphia 
News Bureau. It was originally in contemplation that 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company should purchase the 
Cuban Steel Ore Company’s ore properties, but the bur- 
den of development and demonstration of value was 
upon the Cuban Steel Ore Company’s shareholders. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Company invested not exceeding 
$200,000 in the enterprise and would have purchased the 
balance of the property had the company demonstrated 
large ore deposits of value, as the former needed a large 
amount of just the kind of ore shown on this property. 

Vegetation is so luxuriant in Cuba as to make surface 
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prospecting very difficult. The face so far as shown 
of the Cuban Steel Company’s ore body made a very 
good exhibit at the time of the company’s promotion, 
but later prospecting and development work showed 
this ore body to be of such small area as to make the 
property practically worthless and the hope of finding 
other ore bodies somewhat remote. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company have therefore charged off their invest 
ment to profit and loss and purchased other ore proper 
ties adjoining. The Pennsylvania Steel] Company prac 
tically own the Juragua Iron Company and have a very 
large interest in the Spanish-American Lron Company, 
the only two iron companies now operating in Cuba, and 
the only two that have ever made money from Cuba’s 
iron wealth. ‘ 

Cuba, however, has had two other companies attempt 
to earn money from its iron deposits, the Sigua and the 
Cuban Steel Ore, both now defunct. The Cuban Steel 
Ore Company spent about $1,300,000 in construction and 
development. The Juragua Company spent nearly 
$1,500,000 before they began to make money, and alto- 
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gether have invested about $2,500,000 in their plant, 
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Fig. 2.—Section at Right Angles to Fig. 1. 
POWER TRANSMITTER. 


while the Spanish-American lron Company have ab ut 
$5,000,000 cash locked up in their plant. 

The $1,800,000 spent by the Cuban Steel Ore Company 
was the proceeds of 75,000 shares of preferred stock sold 
at par, $10, and about $550,000 proceeds of sale of part of 
the company’s $750,000 bonds at 8. The balance of 
the company’s capital of $1,000,000 preferred and $2,000,- 
000 common stock, or $250,000 preferred and $1,000,000 
common stock, went to pay for the mines. The sale of 
the Cuban Steel Ore Company’s property by the bond- 
holders realized less than $75,000. 

Adverse comment on the Cuban Company’s manage- 
ment is made in that they should have gone ahead and 
spent so much money for construction and development 
with the patent example of the Sigua mine before them. 
The latter company also went ahead building railroad. 
piers, &c., only to find that they had no ore to feed 
them. While the stockholders have lost every penny of 
their investment and the bondholders all but less than 
10 per cent., the promoters also, it is understood, were 
losers to the extent of their total cash investment. 

The directors of the Cuban Steel Ore Company at the 
time of the collapse were L. S. Bent, W. W. Gibbs, E. 
R. Dick, G. S. Graham, I. N. Solis, F. A. Bates, Robert 
J. McKinstry, E. C. Felton and Jennings S. Cox, Jr. 


——— 


Chicago Brass- Molders Convicted.—At Chicago, on 
February 21, four of the six brass molders on trial for 
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conspiracy to injure nonunion workmen during the West- 
ern Electric Company's labor troubles of 1902 were 
found guilty. Two were sentenced to pay a fine of $1250 
and two were fined $750 each. The six men were mem- 
bers of a local brass molders’ union and constituted a 
secret committee alleged to have employed men to as- 
sault and otherwise injure nonunion men who were 
pointed out by pickets. As the result two men were 
shot and several beaten. 


———— 


The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


The annual! meeting of the stockholders of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company was held in Jersey City, N. J., on 
February 18. The report of President I. N. Hoffstot, 
subinitted at this meeting, contains many points of in- 
terest. He estimates there are 1,500,000 freight cars on 
wheels in this country, and that 10 per cent. are replaced 
yearly, besides the new equipment. 

The gross sales by the company for the year ended 
December 31 last represent an increase over the preced- 
ing year of 47.10 per cent. There was an increase over 
1901 in the number of cars built of 11.7 per cent., while 
th output of truck frames was practically doubled. 
The number of steel cars built in 1901 shows an increase 
of 28 per cent. over the preceding year. Last year the 
company were able to build their steel cars with 23 per 
cent. fewer men than in 1901. While the business of 
the company increased 47.1 per cent. last*year, this in- 
crease Was secured without any substantial increase in 
the company’s plants. During the last six months of 
the year the volume of business done was at the rate of 
$38,000,000 per annum and so far this year the rate ex- 
ceeds those figures. 

He lays stress upon the fact that the large profits 
have been secured only by reason of the great volume of 
business and the close economy practised in every de- 
partment. Although the business of the company last 
year increased nearly 50 per cent., general expenses in- 
creased only 10.6 per cent. and general operating ex- 
penses only 20.6 per cent. over the preceding year. The 
results of the purchase of the Pennsylvania Car Wheel 
Company in 1901 have proved the wisdom of that trans- 
action. 

Commenting on the financial results of the year 
President Hoffstot says: 

“The results indicated in the balance sheet show 
what can be accomplished by honest, close, economical 
management. That these results are due to such man- 
agement joined to the greatly increased volume of our 
business, is evidenced by the fact that our actual per- 
centage of profit has been less than in former years. 
We shall endeavor further to increase our earnings this 
year by augmenting the volume of our business and by 
further reducing the percentage of our profits; our ob- 
ject being to have the cost so low that the business will 
be unattractive to would be competitors. At the same 
time our prices will thus be made so attractive to the 
railroads that they will realize the advantages to be 
secured by means of our large and well equipped shops.” 

With respect to the company’s decision to retire some 
outstanding obligations he says: ‘‘ While making the 
large investments in various subsidiary companies, we 
have maintained such large cash balances that the board 
deemed it prudent to direct the purchase during the 
year of some of our outstanding obligations. In this 
way interest has been saved, and in some instances a 
small discount from the principal has been obtained. 
Prior to January 1, 1903, we acquired $396,000 of our 
outstanding gold notes. It appeared to your board that 
the time to anticipate the payment of these obligations 
was in our prosperous days. We therefore called in the 
gold notes due on February 1, 1904, and they were paid 
on February 1 of this year. The outstanding gold notes 
now amount to $3,500,000 and none are due before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1905, and then only $500,000.” 

President Hoffstot says that there is sufficient busi- 
ness booked and in sight to insure the full operation of 
the company’s works during the entire year. With re- 
spect to the merits of the steel car, he says it has been 
in service long enough to show that it runs more miles 


per year than the wovoden car; carries in most instances 
more than twice the load; is so strong that it is rarely 
out of repair, and when it is necessary to repair it, costs 
less than to repair the wooden ear. 

He states emphatically that the failure of the com- 
pany to get raw material from the United States Steel 
Corporation at different times during the year, was not 
due to any lack of co-operation between the two com- 
panies, but simply the inability of the corporation to 
supply the extraordinary demands made upon it, but this 
year the corporation have arranged to remedy this con- 
dition. He also says the Pressed Steel Car Company 
have closely followed the example of the United States 
Steel Corporation in keeping prices down so as not to ab- 
breviate this era of prosperity. The Pressed Steel Car 
Company are the largest single consumer of steel in the 
world and hopes to hold that position for many years to 
come. 

The following directors were elected: James A. Blair, 
A. S. Matheson, F. G. Ely, James H. Reed, T. H. Given 
G. E. Macklin, F. N. Hoffstot, J. W. Friend, and Adrian 
H. Larkin. The directors re-elected the following ofti 
cers to serve for the ensuing year: F. N. Hoffstot, presi- 
dent; J. W. Friend, vice-president; A. H. Larkin, secre 
tary; P. G. Jenks, treasurer; J. M. Landing, assistant 
reasurer, and S. E. Moore, auditor. 


SS 


The National Fire Proofing Company. 

fhe annual meeting of the stockholders of the Na- 
tional Fire Prooting Company, Pittsburgh, was held in 
that city last week. It is proposed that the capital stock 
of the company, which is now $12,500,000, shall be in- 
creased by $2,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 common, 
to be an authorized addition to be issued from time to 
time as required. It is proposed to allow faithful em- 
ployees to subscribe for the new stock on easy terms, to 
be designated by the Board of Directors. This will add 
this growing concern to the many that have added a co 
operative feature for their men. 

‘The annual report gave a comparison of production 
figures as follows: 1890, 6000 tons; 1900, 274,000 tons: 
1902, 750,000 tons; 1903, estimated, 1,000,000 tons. Presi 
dent D. I. Henry, in his report, tells of many improve- 
inents made in the year past to plants. The company 
have barges in commission in and near New York har- 
bor, and propose to add a steam tug. An electrical plant 
near the works along the Raritan River, in New Jersey, 
is recommended, as is also the purchase of coal property 
east of the Ohio River, the purchase of railroad cars and 
additional barges. 

The company have purchased the rights for manufac- 
ture of ornamental hollow building blocks east of the 
Missouri River. The report mentions the St. Petersburg 
contract for conduits, and the purpose to establish a 
profitable foreign business in European centers. The 
decision to erect a works in the city of Mexico is an- 
nounced. 

Net earnings in 1902 amounted to $1,293,504.59. Out 
of this dividends amounting to $554,784.42 were paid, 
leaving a large balance added to surplus. The balance 
sheet at the close of business, December 3, 1902, shows 
assets of $15,393,404.59. The surplus is shown as $1,835,- 
756.18. In case the plan to create additional stock is not 
approved, planned improvements will be paid for out of 
the surplus. 

The stockholders elected the following directors: D. 
F. Henry, chairman; W. H. Graham, 8S. C. Grier, Fred. 
Gwinner, Jr., James J. Booth, R. W. Allison, A. R. Pea- 
cock, T. G. McCutcheon, Adam Wilson, W. A. Dinker, T. 
J. Hamilton, H. M. Keasbey, H. S. Black, W. D. Henry. 
E. V. Johnson. 

The board organized by electing the following offi- 
cers: W. D. Henry, president; R. W. Allison, vice-prest- 
dent and general manager of sales; H. M. Keasbey. vice- 
president and Eastern manager; E. V. Johnson, vice- 
president and Western manager; William H. Graham, 
treasurer; J. P. Robbins, assistant treasurer: C. G. Jones, 
secretary; Executive Board, D. F. Henry, chairman: H. 
M. Keashey. S. €. Grier, R. W. Allison and W. D. Henry. 
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The Mining Engineers at Albany. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers was held at Albany iast 
week, a very large and influential local committee hav- 
ing been formed to welcome the engineers. The first 
session in the building of the Albany Institute and His- 
torical Art Society opened with an address of welcome 
by Charles H. Gans, Mayor of Albany, to which E. EB. 
Olcott, president of the society, responded. There was 
then read, in the absence abroad of Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
secretary of the institute, a biographical notice of Abram 
S. Hewitt, the greater part of which was printed in The 
Tron Age last week. This was seconded by remarks by 
Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, president of Union University. 
After some beautiful lantern slides of mountain scenery 
in British Columbia, were shown by Howard W. Du 
Bois, the meeting adjourned. Special interest attached 
to the views of British Columbia because the institute 
expects to hold its summer meeting in that country, the 
trip to be rounded out with a visit to Alaska. 

The attendance at the meeting was fair only. Itisa 
puzzling matter to many friends of the institute that its 
meetings do not bring out a large proportion of its mem- 
bership, which is now over 3000. 

It is rare that more than 100 are present, and often 
that number is far from being reached. As a pubiica- 
tion society the institute occupies an unapproached po- 
sition in its field, and it may be claimed that its trans- 
actions for variety, accuracy and timeliness are a monu- 
ment to the skill, enterprise and erudition cf the secre- 
tary. But the great advantages to members of personal 
acquaintance through attendance at meetings which are 
such a factor in other societies are not secured by the 
mining engineers, nor are the oral discussions rarely of 
value and are often entirely wanting. 

Wednesday was occupied by a visit to the plants of 
the General Electric Company and the American Loco- 
motive Company at Schenectady, the former employing 
10,500 men and the latter 4500 men. On Thursday morn- 
ing the members were reecived in the executive cham- 
ber at the State Capitol by Governor Benjamin B. Odell, 
Jr. 

The first business session of the institute was held on 
Thursday afternoon, being devoted to the subject of 
the 

“APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY TO MINING.” 


R. W. Hunt of Chicago presented a series of resolu- 
tions of regret in memory of the late W. J. Taylor of 
High Bridge, N. J., who was for many years an active 
member of the institute and had announced his inten- 
tion of being present at the Albany meeting. 

The first paper of the electrical series was that of F. 
O. Blackwell of the General EKiectric Companyof Schenec- 
tady on “* Power Thansmission for Mines,” in which he 
dwelt upon the high efficiency of electric transmission 
under fluctuating ioads, on the capacity to permit of ef- 
fective division of power into smaller units, and the fact 
that the efficiency is high at low loads. Taking up in 
detail the various uses of electric power in mining, Mr. 
Blackwell noted that it is ideal for hoisting with its in- 
termittent requirements, since the efficiency is little 
impaired between the range of maximum and one-eighth 
load. On the whole slow hoisting speed with heavy 
loads is most advantageous with careful compensation 
for weight of rope. In pumping the continuous current 
with field control is employed. Mr. Blackwell dwel par- 
ticularly on the advantages which are promised from 
the modern introduction of high head centrifugal pumps, 
and in regard to the driving of air compressors with 
electric power he instanced the resuits obtained with the 
Nordberg positive’ suction system. Mr. Blackwell 
showed a very interesting series of lantern slides, illus- 
trating the application of electric power to mining ma- 
chinery. 

H. H. Stoek presented an abstract of an elaborate 
paper prepared by G. W. Harris of Scranton and himself 
on “Present Electrical Equipment of the Anthracite 
Field,” the greater part of the work thus far having 
been done in the Wyoming basin. Conspicuous among 
the new developments is the establishment of central 
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plants to serve a number of adjacent collieries. Thus 
in the Keyser Valley the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Company are about to build a plant at Hamp- 
ton, with steam turbines for the Brisbin, Diamond, 
Hyde Park and two other mines, which will contain 5000 
horse-power. Mr. Stoek referred also to the experiments 
being made, notably by the Peoples’ Coal Company, to 
try electrically driven coal cutters. These have not yet 
been led to any final conclusion, the principal trouble ex- 
perienced being that a great quantity of dust is formed. 
Mr. Stoek described also the efforts made to introduce 
rotary drills, dwelt upon the development of electric 
haulage and the application of electricity as a power for 
local hoisting and pumping. A novel application of elec- 
tricity is for driving the machinery of a coal breaker, a 
plant having been established at the Auchincloss 
breaker, drawings of which were shown contrasted with 
the ordinary belt driven breaker. 

R. N. Norris of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., general manager 
of the anthracite coal operations of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, presented some interesting detailed data on the 
cost of electric haulage in the Short Mountain colliery 
of the Lykens Valley Coal Company. The first electric 
haulage installed in this country, and probably the sec- 
end in the world, was started at this colliery in 1887, the 
iocomotive, built by the Union Electric Company, still 
being in active service. Mr. Norris gave the detailed 
cost of haulimg in 1901 62,801 cars of coal and 4468 cars 
of rock. 

Cc. Warren, electrical engineer of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western collieries, gave some data rela- 
tive to the new central power station to be built by that 
company, which, with its three turbines and alternators, 
will occupy a space of only 50 x 30 feet. 

W. B. Clarke of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, read a paper, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on “ Electrical Apparatus for Coal Mining,’ from which 
we print extracts elsewhere. 

In the evening a banquet was served at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel, Robert W. Hunt of Chicago presiding as toast- 
master. The speakers were Rev. Walter W. Battershall, 
President Eben E. Oleott, Lewis E. Carr, Danforth B. 
Ainsworth and Albert R. Ledoux, the president elect. 

The proceedings on Friday morning began with the 
port of the council, which showed that, including the 
balance of the previous year, the receipts were $49,- 
118.69, while the expenditures were $37,544.02, leaving a 
balance of $11,574.67. The institute has invested in 
bonds about $20,000, and its property, including the 
value of copies of the transactions, library, &c., is 
valued at $50,000. 

W. L. Saunders, president of the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company, entered a vigorous protest against the 
statement made in W. B. Clarke’s paper that “ the much 
higher efficiency of the electrical system is a potent 
argument in its favor as compared with compressed air, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, should only be 
employed for the operation of rock drills and coal 
‘punchers.’” As a proof of the rapid development of 
mining machinery driven by compressed air, Mr. Saund- 
ers referred to the fact that his company are now build- 
ing a new plant at Phillipsburg, N. J., which will cost 
$1,250,000, and to the fact that in an order for mines at 
Mysore, India, involving $1,000,000, the General Elec- 
tric Company supplied the machinery for an electric 
power transmission over 98 miles, which was required 
to furnish power for an air compressing plant, built by 
the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company. Mr. Saunders 
made the point that efficiency in mechanical devices is 
to secure the maximum of work done consistent with 
the conditions under which that work is to be per- 
formed. He reviewed briefly the history of the efforts 
to introduce the electrical drill, the result of which has 
been that there is not now a single equipment of any 
importance which is in constant practical use in service. 
Mr. Saunders also gave some data showing the efficiency 
of the modern multiple stage air compressors, instanc- 
ing in particular the case of the plant of the famous 
Homestake gold mine, where a plant for delivering 9000 
cubic feet at a pressure of 80 pounds has been built. 

R. V. Norris of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., presented an in- 
teresting paper on the “ Ccst of Pumping at the Short 
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Mountain Colliery,” which it was possible to determine 
accurately during the anthracite coal strike. This fig- 
ures out $0.039 per 1000 gallons, lifted a vertical hight 
of 1000 feet. Mr. Norris also reac a paper on “ Water 
Hoisting in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region,” de- 
scribing in detail the method of removing mine water 
by hoisting in tanks instead of pumping, which has 
rapidly come in favor lately. There are now at least 
eight large collieries, at which all the water is hoisted 
and the system is in preparation at six more. The 
paper is fully illustrated with detail drawings and gives 
costs of installation and operating costs. 

Dr. A. R. Ledoux read a note on a fatal accident 
which occurred at a mine, due to combustion within air 
compressors, explaining the circumstances in detail. W. 
L. Saunders, in the discussion, explained in an interest- 
ing manner the causes of flaming in air compressors 
and air pipe lines. Usually in the air cylinders too much 
oil is employed. Mr. Saunders explained that it would 
be best not to use any oil at all, or at least only very 
sparingly. He instanced an example in the case of the 
compressed air plant at the St. Louis Terminal, where 
the employment of oil was abandoned and soap suds 
was used for lubrication. Mr. Saunders urged as a 
measure to be adopted even where oil is used very spar- 
ingly for the lubrication of compressed air cylinders 
that at stated intervals soapsuds be substituted, at least 
for a certain period. Another cause of flaming and 
explosions is that kerosene is occasionally used to get 
over the trouble of sticking of valves. He explained also 
that the dangers are avoided when compression is car- 
ried through in several stages. 

After a highly interesting paper by Anson G. Betts 
of Troy, N. Y., on the “* Refining of Lead by Electrol- 
ysis,” which is in operation at a plant in British Co- 
lumbia, the report of the scrutineers of the ballots for 
officers was announced. The new president is Dr. A. R. 
Ledoux of New York. There were elected as vice-presi- 
dent P. W. Moen of Worcester, Mass., and Prof. J. F. 
Kemp of Columbia University, while the new managers 
are Prof. H. Ries of Cornell University, B. B. Lawrence 
of New York and Frank Klepetko of New York. 

The afternoon was spent in a visit to the Watervliet 
Arsenal, and in the evening a session was held at which 
C. E. Parsons of Glens Falls described the Spicer Falls 
electric power plant. W. H. Jaques of Boston real a 
paper on the “Solar Motor,” and B. S. Randolph of 
Frostburg, Md., spoke on “ Compressed Air Motors for 
Gathering Cars in Coal. Mines.” 

On Saturday the choice of two excursions was of- 
fered, one to the plant of the Helderburg Cement Com- 
pany at Howe's Cave, with a capacity of over 600,000 
barrels per annum, and the other to the plant of the 
Hudson River Water Power Company, at Spier Falls, 
9 miles from Glens Falls. The dam and power house 
will cost. $2,000,000 and are expected to produce 50,000 
horse-power. To do this the turbine water wheels will 
be run 90-foot head. Each of the ten wheels will be 
directly coupled with a 5000 horse-power generator. The 
dam itself is upward of 2000 feet long. The dam is 
composed of solid granite and averages about 90 feet in 
hight. It is anchored in the mountains on either side 
and rests on the rock bottom of the river. In getting 
to this bottom a trying experience was encountered in 
“the hig hole” in the middle of the river. This occupied 
an acre and a half and was about 70 feet deep. This 
was excavated three times before the foundation was 
finally laid. The greatest hight of the dam at any one 
point is 156 feet. It will contain 181,000 cubic yards of 


masonry. 
SS —_ 


Metallurgical Section of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association.—The Metallurgical Section of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association has been organized 
for the purpose of taking care of metallurgical problems 
which were constantly coming before that association 
and to provide an organization for those especially inter- 
ested in metallurgical work. This section is at present 
engaged in classifying and editing the methods of an- 
alysis used in this country. This classification will be 
published, and steps will be taken to separate the accu- 
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rate from the inaccurate, and if possible a series of 
standard methods will be adopted, which shall be used 
in all cases of dispute arising over differences in an- 
alyses. Papers on prominent metallurgical questions 
will be brought before this section for discussion. Prob 
lems now unsolved will be studied, and statements in 
regard to the chemistry of iron, the authenticity of which 
is doubted, will be investigated and their veracity deter- 
mined. The progress of metallurgy, especially in foun- 
dry practice, has been hindered by a lack of correct 
knowledge upon which to work. The metallurgical see- 
tion will greatly increase the progress of this branch of 
industrial science by removing these obstructions. What 
individuals have failed to do a strong, active association 
backed by scientific and practical workers will accom 
plish to the credit of its members and the advancement 
of the metallurgy of iron. ‘The papers and proceedings of 
this section will be published in the Journal of the Amer 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, which is forwarded reg- 
ularly to members. The tirst meeting of the section will 
be held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s Assoc‘ation, which is to be held 
in Milwaukee, at a date not yet definitely decided upon. 
The membership is open to all who are engaged in the 
study or practice of metallurgy of iron, or who make use 
of it in any way in connection with their business. 


<p 


Growth of the Iron and Steel Industry on 
the Niagara Frontier. 








The February number of Greater Buffalo has the fol- 
lowing brief review of the development of the iron and 
steel trade in the vicinity of Buffalo and the Niagara 
frontier during the past 15 years: 

“The recent history of the progress of iron making 
on the Niagara frontier begins with 1889, when Rogers, 
Brown & Co. interests acquired the old Tonawanda 
Furnace, located on the Niagara River at North Tona- 
wanda. At that time this firm, while among the largest 
dealers in pig iron in the country, were not engaged in 
manufacturing. They organized the Tonawanda Iron & 
Steel Company and purchased the old furnace which 
had been built in 1874 and rebuilt it. The business grew 
to such an extent that in 1895 another furnace was found 
necessary, and in 1896 the fires were started in furnace 
No. 2, doubling their output. An incident of interest 
connected with the starting of this new furnace was the 
fact that the late President McKinley, then just elected 
for his first term, pressed the button that started the 
fires. On this account furnace No. 2, or ‘ B, has always 
been called the ‘McKinley Furnace.’ 

“At the time Rogers, Brown & Co. began operations 
in Tonawanda the old Union Iron Company’s furnace 
in Buffalo had been closed and dismantled for several 
years; but in 1892 the Buffalo Furnace Company, con- 
trolled by M. A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland, acquired the 
property and rebuilt the furnace, and in 1898 the new 
Buffalo Union Furnace Company’s furnaces were started, 
a charcoal furnace being added two years later. 

“In 1899 the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company de 
cided to remove their plant from Scranton to Buffalo. 
The Lackawanna Steel Company were formed and a 
tract of several thousand acres of land purchased at 
Stony Point, extending for 3 miles along the shore of 
Lake Erie, just south of the city, a portion of it being 
on the harbor formed by the new breakwater and having 
connections with all the railroads entering the city. The 
construction of an immense iron and steel producing 
plant with six furnaces was here commenced and is now 
approaching completion, with ship canal, ore docks and 
improved conveyors for undoading ore cargoes direct 
from vessel carriers to the furnaces. 

“Work is also rapidly progressing on the two fur- 
naces of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company on 
the harbor at South Buffalo adjacent to the Lackawanna 
Steel Company's plant. With these additions the annual 
output of pig iron and finished iron and steel product 
on the Niagara frontier, which was nothing in 1888 and 
only 250,000 tons in 1898 will be over 1,500,000 tons in 
1904. In 15 years this business involving the investment 
of vast capital has grown up in Buffalo and vicinity un- 
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til the output represents 12 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion of the United States.” 


EE 


Industrial Notes from Mexico. 


DURANGO, February 14, 1903.—The blast furnace at 
the works of the Monterey Iron & Steel Company was 
blown in early this month in the presence of a number 
of the leading stockholders, who were guests of Sefior 
Vincente Ferrara, the president of the company. Eugene 
Kelly started the furnace, which is said to be making 
good pig iron. The shares of the company are selling 
at a premium of between $60 and $70. 

James Parks and James B. Oliver, president of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Works of Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
members of a party of visitors which arrived in the cap 
ital recently. 

The hardware house of Waldemar, Julsrud & Co. of 
the City of Mexico was visited by fire a few days ago, 
which resulted in damage to stock and fixtures to the 
sum of nearly $100,000, of which $60,000 is covered by 
insurance. 

The secretary of the National Iron & Steel Works, 
S. A., Mexico, D. F., has issued a call for a special gen- 
eral meeting of held on the 26th 
inst., in conformity with a resolution adopted at a gen- 
eral meeting which occurred on the 7th inst., and to 


stockholders, to be 
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MAINES SELF OPENING 


carry out instructions of the board in regard “ to refund- 
ing present indebtedness.” 

It is reported from Monterey that the Monterey Foun- 
dry & Machine Works have been taken over by a 
United States syndicate, in which Sefior Enrique C. 
Creel is interested. 

A concession has been granted by the Governor of the 
State of Aguascalientes to Louis B. Lawrence for the 
establishment of an iron and brass foundry. The con- 
cession requires that $25,000 be expended the first year 
and $75,000 the second year in the buildings and equip- 
ment. 

A concession has been obtained by Sefior Emilio 
Segura for the establishment of a Bessemer steel works 
at Tepeyahualco, in the State of Puebla. Construction 
must be commenced within a year, and the plant be com- 
pleted within three years. The sum of $100,000 is to be 
expended in construction within six months. Among 
other conditions of the concession is one which obliges 
the concessionaire to sell to the Government any of the 
products of the works at 10 per cent. discount upon the 
wholesale prices to the public. 

An order for five heavy locomotives for the Inter- 
oceanic railway has been placed with Kerr & Stuart of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, England. 

Fairbanks & Co. have been given an order by the 
Mexican Government for a large number of scales for 


use in the postal service. a Fo De 
inseam - 
Consul-General Richard Guenther reports from 


Frankfort that a regular professorship of railroading is 
to be created at the Technical High Sehool of Berlin. 
Since 1901 a course of six lectures on railroading has 
been delivered at this school; but as this limited course 
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was not sufficient for the important branch (for which 
a programme of instruction had been agreed upon in 
conjunction with the management of the State railroads) 
it is now proposed to establish a full professorship. 
Much more attention has recently been paid in the school 
to the construction of locomotives and to signaling. 


ieinditiinlseiainins 
The Maines Self Opening and Adjustable Die 
Head. 


The new self opening and adjustable screw cutting die 
heads made by the Maines Machine Company of Pbhila- 
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of hand and automatic screw machines in place of solid 
dies. They are adapted for cutting either right or left 
hand threads of standard or special pitch. The chasers, 
as will be noted in the sectional drawings, are rigidly 
held by means of an annular ring, which does not re- 
lease them either in opening or closing. A micrometer 
adjustment is provided by which quick and accurate va- 
riations can be made in the diameters of the thread for 
tight or loose fitting screws as desired. Accuracy is as- 
sured as the dies are adjusted simultaneously. Any 
length of thread can be cut, the only limit being the trav- 
el of the turret slide. 
iiticensiniadiiainai aimee 


The Delaware River Iron & Shipbuilding Company, 
Chester, Pa., have under construction another large ves- 
sel for the Mallory Line, which when finished will ply 
between New York and Galveston, Texas. It will be of 
the following dimensions: Length over all, 400 feet; 
beam, molded, 53 feet; depth, molded, to hurricane deck, 
35 feet; gross tonnage, about 5000; net tonnage, about 
2900. There will be two complete steel decks, also a 
steel hurricane deck, and, as a protection against fire, 
steel deck houses, including those on the upper deck, 
such as pilot house, smoking room and social hall. The 
hull, of steel, is being built to the highest classification 
requirements and will include seven water tight bulk- 
heads. The machinery will consist of two triple ex- 
pansion engines driving twin screws. The cylinders of 
each are 27%, 44% and 70 inch by 42-inch stroke. Steam 
will be supplied by five boilers, two of them single ended 
and three double ended, built for a working pressure of 
180 pounds of steam. The new steamer is intended for 


fast service, and will be able to make the voyage in 
four and a half days. 








Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DULUTH, MINN., February 21, 1903.—Reference has 
been made in this correspondence to the width of the 
productive portion of the ore formation near the town of 
Hibbing. Iexplorations in progress there have not, even 
yet, determined the southern line of the ore bearing for- 
mation, and drills further south than any previously 
mentioned are in ore and in it to sueh a depth’ that they 
ure proving a considerable deposit. Ore is being found, 
for example, in the western part of the northwest quar 
ter of section 8 T 57 R 20, two and a half miles due 
south of the Morrow mine, and about as far from the 
north line of the formation, at right angles. Other finds 
are made in the same district that are nearly as far 
from the north line, and that prove a most remarkable 
width and richness to the Hibbing district. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company of Buffalo 
are breaking ground for their shaft on the Susquehanna 
property at Hibbing. The shaft is near the center of 
the property, north and svuth. The company will open 
a second Mesaba mine at Mountain Iron, where they 
have bought a property christened the Lroquois. Suit 
has been in progress for two years to settle the title to 
160 acres of ore bearing land in sections 15 and 22 T 58 
R 19, and this has now been decided in favor of the 
record owner, one Kosmerl, a Roman Catholic priest. 
Kosmerl, some time before suit was brought, optioned 
the Jand for either a lease or a purchase to the Oliver 
lron Mining Company, and they have been defending 
his case. The decision, if not overturned by higher 
courts, will give them the property. There is ore on 
three sides of it, and the probability is that the tract is 
Valuable, at least the section 15 portion. There is no 
probability that higher courts can find any flaw in the 
lower court's rulings. 


The Menominee Range. 

On the Menominee range the Oliver [ron Mining Com- 
pany have found ore in a most encouraging location, 
in the Forest mine near Lake Fuma. Some time ago ex- 
plorations were begun there under direction from the 
company’s head offices, and the find is at a depth of 300 
feet. The ore is of good quality, and the indications are 
for a large find. At the Great Western at Crystal Falls 
they have a large Prescott pump at work, and are now 
handling a large amount of water with ease and cheap- 
ivy. They have improved the machinery equipment ma- 
terially, and are now prepared to mine at much less 
cost than before. Three shafts are now at work, and the 
mine will make a very large output this year, probably 
as large as any property in that section. Considerable 
exploration that has been under way near Crystal Falls 
is discontinued. 


The Marquette Range. 


On the Marquette range old No. 1 shaft at Negaunee 
is to be abandoned, probably permanently, though that 
is not yet decided. It is now closed and all ore is com- 
ing out of the new shaft. No. 1 has been weak for some 
time, and has been looked upon as a possible cause of 
trouble, and now no one is allowed near it. Another 
shaft will have to be sunk later, but this will not be at- 
tempted by the present lessees. At the Lucy the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Company are now unwatering, and will have 
the mine dry in two or three weeks. This property has 
been a considerable shipper, and has more than 500,000 
tons to its credit. It is an old mine, and will be re-ex- 
plored and re-opened by the new owners. The new 
shaft at Champion mine, recently bought by the Clair- 
ton Steel Company, is now down 300 feet. It is 3000 
feet from the old mine, and is expected to open a body 
of ore that may prove very important, in view of the 
general characteristics of the Champion mine. The 
company are doing little work in their North Champion 
property, where they have a low grade deposit, not yet 
of large size, but growing. The old workings of this 
mine are the deepest in the Lake district, deeper than 
any iron mine in the United States. The Champion 
veins dip about 70 degrees, and they are down to the 
29th and 33rd levels in the two western shafts. No. 5, 
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the deepest, is down to a depth of 198U feet, having 
been sunk three levels, 180 feet, the past year, and very 
fortunately the ore has continued to make in depth and 
the bottom has not been reached yet. 

The Lake Superior Iron Company have completed 
and last week opened a fine new office at Ishpeming. 
The townspeople were invited to a reception at the time 
of the building’s completion, and flocked there in 
throngs. T. F. Cole, president of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, W. J. Olcott, manager of mines for the 
company, and W. H. Johnson, superintendent of Mar- 
quette district mines, were there to welcome them It 
was a very unusual occurrence for the opening of a 
mining company’s office, even though that mining com 
pany is as important as the Oliver Company, but it was 
a most pleasing innovation, and was another link in the 
chain of friendly feeling and interdependence that these 
companies are forging throughout the Lake Superior 
iron district. Kk WW 

———— = 

Steel Foundries in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

CHESTER, PA., February 24, 1903.—It costs a great 
deal of money to establish a big steel foundry in these 
days, and while it is likely that most of the present 
plants im this city and vicinity have been doing fairly 
well, the conditions for new plants are not so encourag 
ing. One of the last foundries built here on a large scale 
was the Seaboard, and the price of structural steel, ma 
chinery and other building materials, is from 50 to 75 
per cent. higher than when that big establishment was 
built, in 1900. Just at that time there was a decline in 
prices and the projectors of the new foundry got the 
benefit of it. 

Another disturbing factor which is likely to make 
capitalists go a little slow in planning new steel casting 
plants is the unsettled condition of labor. With the 
Pittsburgh and Western foundries nearer the sources of 
supply for fuel and raw material, the only advantage 
that the Chester foundries have had is that the cost of 
living here was somewhat less than in the West and 
that the labor was more dependable. Indeed, this con- 
dition is the only thing that has enabled the steel indus- 
tries bere to compete at all in lean years, and efforts 
have been made constantly by national labor leaders to 
get Chester prices and conditions on the same basis as 
those in the West. So far this has not been done, al- 
though by the piece work system the average wages of 
Chester mechanics are as large as those made anywhere. 
At present, however, there is an effort being made to 
bring about a general advance in the scale for all the 
foundries here and to make the conditions similar to 
those prevailing in the West, where the manufacturers 
have cheap fuel and cheap material to aid them. What 
the outcome will be remains to be seen, but it is not en- 
couraging for the increase of existing plants or the 
building of new ones. 

cincinnati 


Some Philadelphia parties, who it is said have strong 
financial connections, have taken an option on 35 acres 
of ground adjoining the plant of the Gruson Iron Com- 
pany, at Eddystone, Pa., with the intention of building a 
steel castings foundry for the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings. The company are to be capitalized at $1,000,000. 
The promoters claim to have parties connected with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the various railways and 
other large corporations interested in the project. An- 
other project is on foot, with Frederick Baldt, the pres- 
ent manager of the Penn Steel Casting & Machine Coim- 
pany, as the principal projector. Application has been 
made for a charter, and among the incorporators are 
Isaac P. Cornog and George Sterner. The attorney is 
John M. Gest of 400 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





Paul Lamorelle, who was formerly secretary of the 
Tidewater Steel Company, with one or two associates, 
is devising plans to erect a large plant along the Dela- 
ware River front, and they have an option on the Eccles 
property, owned by the Second National Bank of Balti- 
more, Md. This is the enterprise referred to in the last 
issue of The Iron Age. 
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The Invisible Balance of Trade. 


An exceedingly interesting article on the balance of 
trade appeared in a recent issue of the New York Com- 
mercial. As this is a sub{ect of perennial discussion, and 
decidedly erroneous views obtain in regard to it, our 
readers may derive some benefit from the light shed 
upon it by the Commercial’s investigations. These have 
been prompted by the inability of many business men to 
comprehend why large American banking interests last 
year borrowed heavily abroad to finance syndicate and 
corporation deals, in face of the fact that the movements 
of foreign trade for more than six years have been so 
overwhelmingly favorable to this country. Year after 
year, during this period, an apparent balance of trade 
of $400,000,000 to $600,000,000 accrued to the benefit of 
this country in making up the total movement of mer- 
chandise in and out. It is explained that this is simply 
the visible balance of trade, but many peculiarities and 
intricate cross currents! enter into the account of the 
international balance, and upon these depends another 
element which must be considered and which is styled 
the “invisible” balance of trade. 

The factors which enter into this second element are 
enumerated as follows: The movement of securities be- 
tween the United States and other countries, with the 
attending interest returns upon American capital in- 
vested abroad, and on foreign capital invested in this 
country; the freights paid to foreign ships and by for- 
eigners to American ships; expenditures by Americans 
abroad and by foreign tourists in this country; cash 
money brought into this country by immigrants; tempo- 
rary loans from Europe to the United States or from 
the United States to Europe; loss by expatriation of 
wealthy Americans, who have taken up permanent resi- 
dence abroad; money sent abroad by foreigners residing 
in this country. In every one of these factors the net 
movement is against this country. This fact is indis- 
putable. The amounts, however, cannot be accurately 
obtained, although estimates have been made which are 
based on the opinions of those who are likely to be quite 
well informed on special details of the international 
movement. The estimate is made that this country 
annually receives $20,000,000 on its capital invested in 
foreign countries, and pays $110,000,000 to foreigners 
on their capital invested here, making an adverse bal- 
ance on this item of $90,000,000. Freight charges on 
exports and imports are believed to aggregate yearly at 
least $85,000,000 against this country. American tour- 
ists annually spend abroad an average of $75,000,000, and 
foreign tourists leave about $20,000,000 here, making a 
balance against the United States of $55,000,000 on this 
item. The annual loss by expatriation of wealthy Amer- 
leans who have taken up permanent residence abroad 
is placed at $30,000,000. Rent from American property 
owned by foreigners or Americans living abroad is be- 
lieved to amount annually to not less than $25,000,000. 
The money sent to relatives abroad every year by for- 
eigners living in this country is at least $10,000,000. 
Summarizing the results given, the following table shows 
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as nearly as can be estimated the sum annually lost 
by this country in the movement of the invisible balance 
of trade: 


Interest balance.. 
Ocean freight balance 
Tourists’ expenditures. 
ee er 

Bent balance... sce. 3 ‘ ; 
Money sent by resident foreigners 


: : ° . . $90,000,000 

Ra is ; ; . 85,000,000 
55,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 


ROO. 2c. ces Sew ne . .$295,000,000 


This adverse balance is regarded as a very conserva- 
tive estimate. But assuming that it is sufficient to use 
for purposes of compariscn, it shows that the visible 
balance of trade must run along annually at not much 
less than $300,000,000 to enable this country to discharge 
its foreign liabilities. In 1902 the visible balance of 
trade in favor of this country was $391,000,000, leaving 
an apparent net balance in our favor of $96,000,000. 
But last year it is estimated that this country’s pur- 
chases of American securities held abroad amounted to 
over $100,000,000, so that even the net balance was wiped 
out. The conclusion arrived at is that the United States 
is still a d®btor nation. 


_ 
Mineral Resources on the Public Domain. 


The most powerful incentive toward the rapid utiliza- 
tion of the great natural resources of this country has 
been the great liberality displayed in disposing of them 
to citizens who undertook to develop them. Agricul- 
tural lands have been freely granted for a nominal 
consideration, and the discoverer of mineral deposits has 
been given title under restrictions which certainly have 
not been onerous. The wisdom of that policy, under 
the conditions under which it originated, has never, to 
our knowledge, been seriously questioned. Prospecting 
involved often extraordinary hardships, and it only 
seemed fair that the reward should be commensurate. 
But the system has also had its drawbacks, which might 
be accepted philosophically in the earlier days, when it 
was primarily a question of getting started, but which 
should be more seriously considered now that we have 
passed the days of such exigencies. At present mineral 
found on the public lands becomes the property of the 
discoverer, and he is given full and absolute control, 
without any restrictions whatever, when a patent has 
once been issued. He pays no royalty whatever on the 
mineral removed. Considering the fact that the mineral 
resources are one of the great assets of the country, it 
would seem only fair that the community at large 
should derive some benefit from them. Some of our 
States do so on minerals discovered on lands which were 
originally ceded by the general Government, and, of 
course, royalty is exacted on the extraction of ore from 
private lands. 

One of the chief drawbacks of the liberality in deed- 
ing mineral resources on the public domain to private 
individuals by right of discovery by the latter is that 
no power has been reserved to prevent wanton waste. 
The robbing of mineral deposits in the haste to get rich 
has been alarmingly general during the past 40 years 
and has often been carried out in a disgraceful manner. 
Every business man and engineer knows that there are 
circumstances, almost universal and imperative in a 
new country, when the best final results, expressed in 
dollars and cents of revenue, can only be achieved by 
picking the richest part of a deposit and leaving the 
poorer parts behind or throwing them on the dump with 
the rock. But that has often degenerated into the most 
reckless gouging of mineral property. 

Conditicns have changed in the last 20 or 30 years. 


. 
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Ore which was once discarded as too poor is available 
now if the owners have the skill and the energy to util- 
ize it. When private owners of mineral property lease 
it to operators they always insert clauses providing that 
It would 
seem that the time has come when the United States 


it must be mined in a workmanlike manner. 


should insist upon similar conditions before giving title 
to mineral property on the public lands. Our resources 
are enormous, but the present owes it to future genera- 
tions that there 


mineral which it may not pay to work to-day, but which 


shall not be wanton destruction of 
may be a source of great wealth in the future. 

Owners of mineral on private lands, too, insist that 
the property be operated continuously, or a minimum 
royalty be paid. Our Goverrment should not strip itself 
of its mineral wealth without some safeguards against 
deliberate 
development. 


be over, and measures should be taken protecting the 


withholding of the mineral property from 


The days of boundless generosity should 


welfare of the country at large and insuring to it a share 


in the fruits of the working of the nation’s mineral 


wealth. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Power Required to Drive Machine Tools. 

To the Editor: | am pleased to note that in your issue 
for February 12, pages 14 to 16, you have printed the 
results of the tests made by myself and H. M. Palmer 
at the Du Bois shops of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway Company. However, a few words seem 
to have been omitted from the copy furnished to you, 
the absence of which makes the first paragraph some- 
what incoherent. The first two sentences should have 
read as follows: “ The following tests were made with 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of power used 
by various machine tools when operating in regular, 
routine work, and at the same time the power lost in 
shafting and belting in a group driven system. They also 
indicate the load factor of such a system, which, to be 
more explicit, may be stated as follows,” &c. I believe 
this explanation will make clear a difficulty which must 
have perplexed any one who read at all carefully the 
paragraph as it appeared in print. GEO. H. GIBSON. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, February 19, 1903. 
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Canadian Pig Iron Production in 1902. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has re- 
ceived direct from the manufacturers the statistics of 
the production of pig iron in Canada in 1902. They show 
an increase of 74,581 gross tons, or over 30 per cent., as 
compared with 1901. 

The total production in 1902 amounted to 319,557 
gross tons, against 244,976 tons in 1901 and 86,090 tons in 
1900. In the first half of 1902 the production was 157, 
804 tons and in the second half it was 161,753 tons, a 
gain of only 3949 tons. Of the total production in 1902 
302,712 tons were made with coke and 16,845 tons with 
charcoal. <A little over one-third of the total production 
was basic pig iron—namely, 107,315 tons. The Bessemer 
iron made amounted to about 9000 tons. Spiegeleisen 
and ferromanganese have not been made since 1899. 

The following table gives the total production of all 
kinds of pig iron (including spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganese) in Canada from 1894 to 1902. Prior to 1894 the 
statistics of pig iron production in Canada were not col- 
lected by this association: 


Years. Gross tons Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
Gili. 2GOA. IBCs ciccisn BETO6 WSs 6 occicc 86,090 
eer See) 2OOO i us avian GE7EG . 19G4... . «0.0 244,976 
DOO cienkes GO.080 15808. ..c<ce- ky | 319,557 


On December 31, 1902, the unsold stocks of pig iron in 
Canada amounted to about 20,000 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 59,472 tons at the close of 1901 and 12,465 
tons at the close of 1900. Of the unsold pig iron on hand 
on December 31 over 19,000 tons were coke pig Iron. 
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On December 31, 1902, Canada had 14 completed blast 
furnaces, of which seven were in blast and seven were 
idle. Of this total nine were equipped to use coke for 
fuel, four to use charcoal and one to use mixed charcoal 
and coke. In addition four coke and two charcoal fur- 
haces were being built or were partly erected on Decem- 
ber 51, but work on several of the furnaces was tem- 
porarily suspended. 

The Bulletin of the association also gives the follow- 
ing information about Canadian blast furnaces received 
from its Canadian correspondents: 

The Cramp Steel Company, Limited, have put in the 
foundations for a blast furnace at Collingwood, Simcoe 
County, Ontario. Work upon the furnace was tempor- 
arily suspended a short time ago, but it is to be resumed 
early in the spring. The company expect to have the 
furnace ready next fall. Coke will be 
used. Its daily capacity will be about 250 gross tons. 
The company are now erecting a rolling mill at Colling- 
wood, to be equipped with one 10 and one 18 inch train 
of rolls, which they expect to have completed early in 
March. Two 18-ton open hearth steel furnaces will be 
connected with the mill. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Limited, of 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, broke ground in June, 1902, 
for a new furnace at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia. The furnace will be 85 x 17 feet, and will have 
a daily capacity of about 200 tons of basic and foundry 
pig iron. Coke will be used, and red and brown hema- 
tite will be obtained from Nova Seotia and New- 
foundland. The furnace will be equipped with four 
Robert’s hot blast stoves. It will probably be completed 
in September. The company now have a furnace at 
Ferona, Nova Scotia, with an annual capacity of 33,000 
It ran for 44 weeks in 1902 and was active 
on December 31. 


for operation 


ore 


gross tons. 


The Londonderry Iron & Mining Company, Limited, 
of Londonderry, Nova Scotia, are rebuilding Furnace A, 
at Acadia Iron Mines, and will blow it in in May. The 
stack will be 75 x 17 feet, and will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 48,000 tons of foundry iron. The company do 


not contemplate blowing in Furnace B in the near 
future, but may rebuild it later on. 
The Bridgeville Furnace, at Bridgeville, Pictou 


County, Nova Scotia, was idle during the whole of 1902. 
The furnace was last active in 1899, when mixed coke 
and charcoal were used for fuel and pig iron, spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese were made. It is not likely to 
resume work in the near future. 

The Algoma Steel Company, Limited, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, had not completed on December 31, 1902, 
the erection of the two furnaces which they began build- 
ing over a year ago. They will have a total annual ¢a- 
pacity of about 100,000 tons. One will use coke and the 
other charcoal. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Limited, of 
Sydney, Novu Scotia, had two of their four furnaces in 
blast on December 31. The two idle furnaces will not re- 
sume until a sufficient supply of coke can be assured. In 
1902 the company made basic and foundry pig iron. 

The Canada Iron Furnace Company, Limited, had 
their charcoal furnace at Radnor Forges, Quebec, out of 
blast for relining on December 31. It resumed work on 
January 20. The furnace ran for 38 weeks last year. 


settee 


The discontinuance of the York 
(York) injunction against the Molders’ 
announced. The injunction resulted from the strike of 
May 1, 1901. The company, on the one hand, withdraw 
all opposition to the union and agree not to discrim- 
inate against men in their employ before the strike, and 
the union guarantees not to interfere with workmen 
whether or not they are union men. 


Mfg. Company's 
Union has been 


The principal offices of the Field-Croxton Iron Com- 
pany are to be transferred from Charleston, W. Va., to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A subordinate office will be main- 
tained at Charleston as well as at Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
other large cities. 
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Electrical Apparatus for Coal Mining.* 


BY W. B. CLARKE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





It is the purpose of this paper to discuss briefly some 
of the recent developments in connection with the use 
of electrical apparatus for the mining of coal. For sev- 
eral years electricity has been employed extensively for 
the distribution of power, primarily for the operation 
of mine locomotives and chain coal cutters, and second- 
arily for motors driving pumps, ventilating fans, rope 
haulage, conveyors, crushers, auger drills, coke oven 
larries, &c. 

The severe and peculiar conditions which attend the 
development and distribution of power for the operation 
of coal mining machinery constitute a field to which 
the electric motor seems to be especially adapted. The 
underground use of steam engines to any great extent 
is impracticable for obvious reasons. The much higher 
efficiency of the electrical system is a potent argument 
in its favor as compared with compressed air, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, should only be employed 
for the operation of rock drills and coal * punchers.”’ 
The conditions in many mines prohibit the under cut- 
ting of coal with a chain machine, and the compressed 
air “‘ puncher,”’ with its very low efficiency, is extensive- 
ly employed. 

There have been no recent important improvements in 
the design and construction of the chain machine, al- 
though, of course, minor changes are continually being 
made. More time and attention are being paid now 
than ever before to the details of mining machinery, 
with the idea of eliminating the weaknesses which have 
developed, and especially of facilitating the repairs and 
renewals. t 

Electric Mine Locomotives. 


Electric mine locomotives are very extensively em- 
ployed for the haulage of coal on the main entries and 
the branch headings, but in the majority of coal mines 
the cars are still “ gathered”? from the breasts by mules 
or horses. In a few low vein mines, where very small 
ears are necessarily used, the miners push the cars be- 
tween the working faces and the “room necks,” from 
which points they are collected by locomotives and 
hauled in trains to the tipple or shaft bottom. This 
practice is very limited and is confined to practically 
level rooms. Mine haulage, with mules or horses, is 
very expensive and extremely unsatisfactory, especially 
where large cars are used, or where the rooms are 
driven on even moderate grades. It would be decidedly 
advantageous in many mines to employ larger and fewer 
cars or to have heavier grades in the rooms, provided a 
suitable substitute for the mule were available. The 
use of larger cars, handled expeditiously, would ma- 
terially increase the output of a mine, with the same 
amount of development. In many veins it is necessary 
to increase the hight along all of the haulage rooms 
in order to accommodate the smallest animals obtain- 
able. The cost of “ brushing” the roof, or taking up 
the “bottom,” is a formidable expenditure, especially 
since the material encountered is usually a hard slate 
or limestone. This would be eliminated in many cases 
by the adoption of electric mine locomotives. It is evi- 
dent from the above remarks that an efficient gathering 
locomotive would meet a very important requirement in 
mine operation. For service of this nature compressed 
air and electric storage battery locomotives have been 
used to some extent. The compressed air locomotive is 
not an unqualified success for the following reasons: 

1. The radius of operation is restricted. The loco- 
motive must necessarily be very compact, and conse- 
quently has small storage capacity, so that the reser- 
voirs require frequent recharging. 

2. The efficiency of the compressed air locomotive is 
very low, usually less than 40 per cent., while the plant 
efficiency, i.e., the ratio between the effective work per- 
formed by the locomotive and the indicated horse-power 
of the steam cylinders of the air compressor seldom ex- 


* Read at the Albany meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 
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ceeds 20 per cent. In comparison with these figures the 
plant efficiency of an electric mine haulage system, con- 
sidering the losses in the engine, generator, line and 
locomotive, is ordinarily about 55 per cent. 

3. Finally, the compressed air plant costs from two 
to three times as much as an equivalent electric mine 
haulage system. From the lower efficiency it follows 
that the boiler plant must be much larger, while the 
compressed air locomotive itself costs much more than 
an electric locomotive. A three or four stage air com- 
pressor is an expensive piece of apparatus, and the 
heavy pipe line, incident to the high pressure, is very 
costly indeed. In this connection it might be well to 
add that the maintenance of the compressed air plant, 
as compared with the electric system, is exceedingly 
high. Compressed air locomotives are relatively com- 
plicated and are subject to very frequent repairs, with 
consequent interruption in the output of the mine. 

Electric locomotives, equipped with storage batteries, 
have been tried for this class of service and have also 
proven unsuccessful. At first thought it might seem 
very simple to provide the locomotive with a storage 
battery of such a voltage that the batteries would re- 
ceive their charge whenever the locomotive operates 
from the trolley in the ordinary manner. Since the 
locomotive would operate from the trolley wire on the 
main entries and branch headings during at least two- 
thirds of the time, it might be assumed that the bat- 
teries would always be fully charged. In practical op- 
eration, however, it is found that the voltage at the 
iocomotive varies continually between very wide limits 
(on account of the line drop), and when it falls below 
the potential of the batteries they very proniptly dis 
charge into the line and assist the generating station. 
The practical result follows that it is impossible to keep 
the batteries charged in this manner, except by main 
taining a perfectly uniform voltage throughout the en 
tire system, which would entail an enormous and pro 
hibitive investment for line feeders. A complicated ai 
rangement of voltmeters, ammeters and switches might 
be employed, but the fact remains that the motorman 
has but two hands and they are engaged with the ordi- 
nary operating device. Again, it would be possible to 
regularly charge the batteries from a separate plant, 
installed especially for that purpose. But, if the loco- 
motive were in continual service (and that is presum- 
ably the purpose for which it is intended), the limitations 
of size and weight would necessitate several sets of 
batteries. In either case the batteries are expensive and 
the cost of maintenance and depreciation for this severe 
service would be from 60 to 100 per cent. per year. The 
batteries must necessarily be placed on the top of the 
locomotive, where they prevent ready access to the mo- 
tors, and, in actual service no little trouble has been ex- 
perienced by the spilling of the acid solution. Further- 
more, the fumes from the cells render the occupation 
of the operator disagreeable in the extreme. 

To meet the demand for a gathering locomotive the 
engineers of the General Electric Company have de- 
signed a “cable reel device,” so called, which may be 
applied to standard electric mine locomotives. This de- 
vice is, briefly, a vertical reel of relatively large di- 
ameter, containing a flexible insulated cable. The end 
of the cable is connected to the trolley circuit and the 
current is conducted to the controller on the locomotive 
through a suitable contact at the center of the reel. Iron 
rails are now quite generally used for room haulage in 
place of wooden rails, and a single conductor cable with 
rail return would ordinarily be employed. 

Another important development, to which attention is 
invited, is in connection with the generation and distribu- 
tion of power for the operation of electric coal mining 
machinery. There is a striking analogy between an 
electric mine haulage plant and a street railway system; 
in fact, some of the principal mine haulage plants do 
not suffer, by comparison in size, with street railway 
systems of considerable magnitude. This statement is 
forcibly illustrated by the following data regarding the 
mines of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company at 
Windber, Pa., all located within a radius of about 3 
miles: 
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. : ; Kilowatts. 
Generating capacity in eight power houses (or nearly 4000 


horse-power) .......... ia beetesemenen ma oaeRs os cy ane 
Number of miles of underground trolley lines : 75 
Number of mine locomotives. . oe paar al ain ‘ ; 5 baentecarts 44 
Aggregate horse-power of mine locomotives i ate wel ve ee 


For several years it has been customary to operate 
electric railways from central stations generating high 
potential alternating currents, which are transmitted 
to substations and there converted into direct current 
at 500 volts. The mine haulage plant installed at Ehren- 
feld, Pa., by the Webster Coal & Coke Company is, how- 
ever, the first to embody the advantages of underground 
transmission with alternating currents at a high volt 
age. The haulage at this mine was accomplished by the 
rope system and mules until the main heading attained 
a length of nearly 2 miles, when the necessity of sub- 
stituting a more efficient and flexible system became 
very apparent. Since the main heading will eventually 
extend 5 miles underground, there was practically no 
alternative and the electric haulage system was adopted 

In accordance with the usual practice ordinary direct 
current generators would have been installed at the 
mouth of the mine. On account of the length of the 
main heading and the magnitude of the operati n, how- 
ever, this system would have entailed a prohibitive in 
vestment for feeder copper, especially in view of the low 
operating potential—namely, 250 volts. The system 
recommended by L. B. Stillwell, the consulting engineer, 
and adopted by the officials of the Webster Coal & 
Coke Company, embodies the generation of a _ three- 
phase, 25-cycle, 5600-volt alternating current near. the 
pit mouth. This is transmitted to a substation in the 
mine near the center of actual operations and 9000 feet 
from the power house, where, by means of static trans- 
formers and a 250-kw. rotary converter a direct current 
at 275 volts is delivered to the haulage circuits. 


Double Current Generators. 


The power house contains two 150-kw. General Elec 
tric, belt driven double current generators, separately 
excited and delivering direct current at 275 volts from 
one side and from the other three-phase alternating cur- 
rents at 165 volts. The ratio between the alternating 
and direct potential of a double current generator is in- 
herently fixed, and in the case of a three-phase machine 
is approximately .60. The direct current at 275 volts 
is fed into the outer end of the haulage circuit in the 
usual manner, one terminal of the generator being con- 
nected to the trolley circuit and the other to the rail 
return. The potential of the alternating currents is 
raised from 165 to 5600 volts by “step up” transform- 
ers. The transmission line consists of a three-conductor, 
No. 6 B. & S., rubber insulated, lead covered cable, laid 
in the return air way, which parallels the main heading. 

The “step up” transformers in the power house and 
the “step down” 
oil cooled and are duplicates. Taps are brought out 
from the primary windings in order to compensate for 
the line loss, and, consequently, the direct current volt- 
ages of the rotary converter and the generators at the 
power house are the same. The transformers are con- 


transformers in the substation are 


nected in “ delta,” so that the temporary disconnection 
of one of them cannot affect the system, beyond over- 
loading the remaining two. 

The double current generators in the power house are 
simply rotary converters, being duplicates of the con- 
verter in the substation, with their shafts extended to 
receive the driving pulleys. It is proposed, as the ocea- 
sion requires, to remove these two generators from the 
power house and establish additional rotary converter 
substations in the mine beyond the present substation. 
A 300-kw. engine driven revolving field alternator has 
recently been installed in the power house and delivers 
5600-volt, three-phase currents direct to the transmission 
line without the interposition of “step up” transform- 
ers. A duplicate unit will be added at a later date, and 
direct current for the outer end of the haulage circuit 
will probably be supplied by a rotary converter, located 
in the transformer room of the power house, although 
it may prove advisable to retain one of the double cur- 
rent generators permanently for this purpose. By using 


~~ 


he 


the double current generators a very considerable sav- 
ing in the original investment was effected. These 
machines have operated in the most satisfactory man- 
ner and their regulation with rapidly varying alternat- 
ng and direct current loads has been surprisingly good. 

In many mines the conditions are such that double 
current generators would constitute an ideal permanent 
installation. The alternating current induction motor, 
with its * squirrel cage”’ armature, is pre-eminently suit- 
ible for use in coal mines, on account of the absence 
of the commutator and of armature insulation. The 
Davis Coal & Coke Company, for instance, with ex- 
tensive operations in West Virginia, use direct current 
tor mine haulage only. For all other purposes alternat 
ing current induction motors are employed, and gen 
erators of both types are installed in each of the power 
houses. By means of the double current generator both 
classes of service may be operated from one machine, 
while at the same time the advantages of high voltage 
transmission may be secured by the use of “step up” 
transformers. ‘The writer ventures to predict an ex- 
tensive tield for the double current generator in mining 
work. 

The principal advantage of the alternating current 
~ystem lies in the possibility of employing high voltages, 
since the cost of transmission copper varies inversely 
as the square of the voltage. The voltage of the direct 
current system is practically limited to about 750, on 
account of commutation. The voltage of the alternating 
current system, however, is limited only by the insula- 
tion of the transmission line. In the open air voltages 
as high as 50,000 are in successful every day use trans- 
mitting power for commercial purposes through dis- 
tances as great as 150 miles. In mining work, how- 
ever, involving underground transmission lines, the limit 
may be placed at approximately 10,000 volts. 

In the installation described above a cable containing 
three No. 6 B. & S. wires transmits 350 horse-power 
with a line loss of barely 5 per cent., and delivers direct 
current to the trolley circuit at 275 volts. On the other 
hand, if the direct current system were used with a 
voltage as high as 300 at the power house and 250 at 
the center of distribution, i.e., 16.6 per cent. line loss, the 
transmission line would consist of 18 No. 0000 feeders 
on one side o. the circuit and six No. 0000 feeders in 
addition to the bonded double track on the other side. 
With the alternating current system the copper for 5 
per cent. loss weighs 2200 pounds; while with direct 
current system the copper for 16.6 per cent. loss would 
weigh 158,500 pounds and for 5 per cent. loss approxi- 
mately 560,000 pounds. 

The system of power distribution outlined above is 
especially suitable for the operation of several neighbor- 
ing coal mines from one central power plant. The 
United States Coal & Coke Company are at present in- 
stalling an interesting plant of this nature in the Tug 
River field, near Welch, W. Va. The initial installation 
consists of two 400-kw., 6600-volt, 25-cycle, three-phase 
alternators, operating three 150-kw., 275-volt rotary con 
verters, together with inducti: n motors for driving coal 
crushers and conveyors. At first three mines will be 
operated from this central power plant, but other open 
ings will be added from time to time. Mr. Stoek has 
already describe. a similar installation now being made 
by the Coal Department of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad in the anthracite field. The adapta 
tion of the three-phase alternating current system of 
power distribution to coal mining is especially oppor- 
tune in this era of inception of large enterprises, and 
on account of the many consolidations of independent 
operations in the same district. 

The Victor Metals Company, East Braintree, Mass.. 
intend to enlarge their facilities by adding to their foun 
dries and machine shops a rolling mill and tubing 
plant, for the rolling and drawing of “Victor” non 
corrosive silver metal and “Victor” bronzes into sheets, 
ship plates and tubing. Address all communnications 
either to president Victor C. Lassen, East Braintree. 
Mass., or the treasurer, Eric H. Ewertz, chief construc 
tor, the Crescent Shipyard Company, Elizaheth, N. J 
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The Subsidy Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1903.—A vigorous 
but ineffectual effort has been made within the past 
week to bring the so-called Ship Subsidy bill out of the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
with a favorable report. The measure was finally de- 
feated in the committee, however, by a vote of 10 to 6, 
the ballot being divided on lines foreshadowed several 
months ago. 

The attempt to secure a favorable report on this 
measure created some surprise in the House, as it had 
been thought since early in the present session that the 
bill would be allowed to die without further action. 
Test votes taken last June demonstrated the fact that 
four Republican members of the committee were op- 
posed to the measure and it therefore seemed hopeless 
to secure its passage. A few days ago, however, Sen- 
ators Hanna and Frye, the most enthusiastic as well as 
the most energetic friends of the bill in the Senate, began 
to interest themselves in the effort to get the bill out of 
committee. When it was found that the four Repub- 
licans referred to were not disposed to change their at- 
titude they were invited to suggest amendments to the 
bill, the purpose of the friends of the measure being to 
secure a report upon it with amendments which might 
afterward be rejected in the House if deemed undesira- 
ble. 

The bill was taken up on the 18th inst. for general 
discussion, but a vote was not reached until the 234d, 
when the bill was laid before the committee for amend- 
ment. Representative Jones of Washington, one of the 
most active of the Republican opponents of the bill, pro- 
posed a series of amendments, the majority of which 
were mere verbal changes in the bill, but one of which 
made a highly important modification, creating a new 
class for vessels of maximum tonnage and speed and al- 
lowing them a higher rate of compensation than any au- 
thorized by the Senate bill. The last mentioned amend- 
ment was adopted and it was expected that the ac- 
quiescence of the committee would result in a favorable 
report, but when the ballot was taken it was defeated. 

It is by no means certain that had the bill been fa- 
vorably reported it would have been passed by the 
House at the present session. The feeling in the House 
among Northwestern representatives has been hostile 
to the bill in spite of the fact that it is a far more con- 
servative measure than any comprehensive subsidy 
proposition before Congress in recent years. The friends 
of the bill declare they will not abandon it but will bring 
it forward again early in the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
They will amend it in several particulars, however, with 
a view to a wider distribution of the proposed subsidy. 
Inasmuch as the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries will be reorganized in the new House, and as 
several of the most active opponents of the bill will re- 
tire from Congress on March 4, the advocates of the 
measure are hopeful of success next winter. Wi te 
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Transcontinental Railway in Australia. 





Consular Agent C. A. Murphy sends the Department 
of State from Adelaide, December 15, 1902, copy of the 
advertisement for tenders for constructing the railway 
across Central Australia to Port Darwin, as follows: 


Tenders wil! be received at the office of the railways commis- 
sioner, Adelaide, up to noon of Monday, May 2, 1904, for the 
construction and working of a line of railway on the land-grant 
system between Oodnadatta, in the State of South Australia, 
and Pine Creek, in the Northern Territory, in accordance with 
the provisions of the transcontinental railway act, 1902 

Land to be granted not to exceed 75,000 acres for each mile 
of railway and to be selected in alternate blocks on either side 
of the railway: length of railway not to exceed 1200 miles; 
route, as per plan in the act, or such alternative route as mag 
be agreed; gauge, 3 feet 6 inches; motive power, steam or other 
approved power; rails and fastenings, stee] (rails to be not less 
than 60 pounds to the yard); land to be granted in fee simple, 
with all gold, metals and minerals thereon and thereunder. The 
tender must contain the following particulars: 1. The quan- 
tity of land required for each mile of railway constructed. 2. 
The number of miles to be constructed eactt year from Ood- 
uadatta and Pine Creek respectively. 3. When construction to 
be completed. 

Copies of the act above referred to and a description of the 
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country through which the proposed railway will pass may be 
obtained at the office of the chief secretary, Adelaide, and at 
the office of the agent-general for South Australia, at No. 1 
Crosby square, Bishopsgate Gate Within, London, E. C. 

Tenders should be indorsed * Tender for the construction of 
Transcontinental Railway, South Australia and Northern Terri- 
tory,’ and must be accompanied by a bank deposit receipt for 
£10,000 ($48,665) in favor of the treasurer of South Australia 
at some bank situated within the Commonwealth of Australia. 

A cétipulation will be made with the successful ten 
auerer, says Mr. Murphy, that no time shall be lost in 
completing the construction of the line. A pamphlet 
describing the enterprise, forwarded by him, is filed in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
where it may be consulted by those interested. 
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A Large Shipment of Pipe. 


A very large shipment of iron pipe has begun to ar- 
rive at the World’s Fair grounds, and will require 192 
cars before the shipment its complete. The pipe is for 
the high pressure fire protection system of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, and was made by the Na- 
tional Tube Works of McKeesport, Pa., for the Hanley- 
Casey Company, which has the contract for the installa- 
tion of this fire protective system. It will include about 
53 miles of pipe weighing 5155 tons. The following sum- 
mary shows the extent of the work for the exposition: 





Length 
in feet. Kind of pipe. Cars. Total weight. 
Pounds. 
2,500 2e-Inch Cast IFOM.. 2... secon. 30 1,800,000 
200 20-inch wrought iron........ 1 60,000 
3,000 16-inch = ee 
2,000 14-inch | 
20,000 2-inch | 
10,000 10-inch | 
50,000 8-ineh | 
10,000 6-inech | ° 
60,000 4-inch et eae 135 8,100,000 
60,000 3-inch eS re | 
20,000 2y%-inch “* re. al 
10,000 2-ineh Ps ~ 
10,000 1%-inch 
10,000 1%4-ineb | 
12,000 land %-inch “ Oe 
279,700 
LEGO vnivem, 34. te 2D IMEROS. oc cccccesvens 2 120.000 
B,wOU BES BIGPERES. 2 vec ccccccsccensces 20 800,000 
ee eee ee 3 150,000 
191 10,310,000 


This pipe will be laid underground and on the roofs 
of the buildings throughout the grounds. Fourteen 
1000 gallon underwriters’ pumps will maintain in these 
pipes a constant pressure of 200 pounds. Numerous 
taps as well as 600 stand pipes with hose and nozzles 
will be supplied in the system. All that will be neces- 
sary in case of fire will be to open the valve at the top; 
the requisite pressure will always be at hand. 

Thomas Hanley of the Hanley-Casey Company, which 
has done similar work at other expositions, declares that 
the St. Louis plant is the most complete ever installed in 
the world for fire protection purposes. The system will 
not be used for domestic water supply, but for fire pro- 
tection only. A force of 400 men will be kept busy for 
five months to complete the work. All the pressure bear- 
ing pipe will be of wrought iron, and some having a 
diameter of 20 inches will be the largest pipe of this 
kind ever made. The suction pipe, or the intake, which 
leads from Arrowhead Lake, the reservoir supply, will 
be of cast iron, 24 inches in diameter. 

‘ibthsienieialipa aii 

Sensational reports have been published recently in 
daily newspapers concerning a fire at the plant of the 
Laughlin Nail Company, at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. We 
are advised that these reports are gross exaggerations, 
and that while the company have had considerable trou- 
ble lately occasioned by a fire in the cinder bank under 
the finishing department of their works, it is not a mat- 
ter of any very great moment except for the trouble it 
causes and the time lost in this department and some 
little expense connected with putting it out. This fire 
can only be extinguished by shoveling out the ashes, and 
that is being done. The story in regard to the trenches 
being cut around the plant, and the work of the fire de- 
partment is not true. There has been only a very small 
quantity of water used, as this is the kind of a fire upon 
which water has no effect. There is no possibility of the 


sheet mill being affected in any way by this fire, and this 
department of the works is in operation at this time. 
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Trade Publications. 





New Method of Keyseating.—A pamphlet by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works of Philadelphia describes their 
new method of keyseating. They recently designed for 
their own works a double spindle milling machine, which 
produces the same results as a cotter drilling machine, and 
does it very much quicker. The horizontal spindle extends 
beyond its bearing and carries a cutter of the proper width 
for the desired keyway. With each cutter is furnished a 
washer marked for a certain width of keyway, and when 
the washer and cutter are placed on the end of the spindle 
the center of the cutter is directly over the center of the V- 
block on which the shaft rests. This cutter finishes the 
keyway with the exception of the ends, where the stock is 
left by the radius of the cutter. <A vertical cutter of the 
same diameter as the width of the horizontal cutter is then 
brought into operation to round up the ends of the keyway. 
The machine is provided with a pair of V-blocks and clamps. 
The front block is rigid, and the rear one is on a taper 
base, so that when keyways are to be cut in a shaft of two 
diameters the rear block can be adjusted to keep the shaft 
in line. 


Electric Fan Motors.—The assortment of fans made 
by the Emerson Electric Mfg. Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
for the season of 1903 is much more extensive than in past 
seasons. Several entirely new types have been added, and 
some older patterns have been replaced by improved and 
more satisfactory ones. The automatic start device first 
furnished on an alternating current fan by this company 
last season proved so satisfactory that all their 1908 model 
desk and bracket fans will be equipped with this device. 
Every motor is guaranteed to be free from electrical or 
mechanical defects. 


Air Compressors.—An interesting catalogue by the Mc 
Kiernan Drill Company of 170 Broadway, New York, de- 
scribes their air compressors, rock drills and rock excavating 
machinery. The increasing use of the Corliss steam engine 
in conjunction with air compressors is due to the economical 
and durable qualities of this type of engine. The cylinders 
of these Corliss air compressors are made of extra hard, close 
grained iron of such thickness as to permit of three suc- 
cessive reborings. The air cylinders are also made of the 
best cast iron suitable for the purpose and of sufficient 
strength and thickness to withstand a terminal pressure 
of 125 pounds after reboring. The air cylinders, as well as 
the heads, are provided with liberal water jackets and with 
provision for drainage. The pistons are made of cast iron 
and fitted with bull rings, allowing the piston to be adjusted 
in the center of the cylinder. The steam cylinders are fitted 
with the improved Corliss automatic releasing gear. The 
air cylinders are fitted in accordance to duty for which the 
compressor is destined with either the company’s improved 
mechanically operated air inlet valves or with valves of an 
improved Corliss pattern.. These compressors are built of 
the following types: Duplex and half duplex, simple and 
compound, straight line; steam actuated, belt, water wheel, 
geared or electrically driven, vertical and horizontal. 


Omega Steel.—The National Tool Company, 169 East 
street, New Haven, Conn., have just issued a pamphlet 
giving quite a number of testimonials received from promi- 
nent manufacturers, both domestic and foreign, who have 
used tools made of Omega steel. These testimonials speak in 
strong terms of the excellent quality of the steel which has 
been found very efficient for high speed work and trimming 
purposes. Some of the tests described in these letters were 
exceedingly severe. 


Ball and Roller Bearings.—<An attractive, well ar- 
ranged catalogue by the Bantam Mfg. Company of Bantam, 
Conn., describes fhe different types of ball and roller bear- 
ings made by them. These consist of cage roller bearings, 
ball and roller thrust bearings, and roller turntable bearings 
for industrial railways. ‘The latter are made in sizes from 
20 to 44 inches diameter of the inside band. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work.—An elaborate 
series of engravings has been published by the Hecla Iron 
Works of Brooklyn, illustrating their wide range of orna- 
mental iron work. The specimens consist of stairways, ele- 
vators and elevator inclosures, gates, railings, fences, newel 
posts, lamp posts and lamp brackets, urns, &c. The designs 
are all extremely attractive. 


Edwin E. Bartlett, 364 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass., 
issues an illustrated pamphlet devoted to a description of 
the Greenwood Arbor press, which is made in a number of 
styles and sizes. The press is used for forcing arbors into 
and out of work. A number of advantages resulting from 
their use are mentioned. Illustrations are also given of a 
planer, also of planer attachments. 


The Minister Machine Company of Minister, Ohio, have 
just issued circulars descriptive of their friction clutches 
and cut off couplings and pulley molding machines. The 
latter machines are to overcome the difficulties of making 
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pulleys from ordinary patterns. They permit the molding 
of pulleys of any width of tace from the same pattern. The 
machine is made in two sizes, the smaller having a range 
of from 10 to 28 inches in diameter, and the larger from 29 
to 42 inches. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, have is- 
sued a series of humorous blotters, illustrating the practical 
application of their horse clipping and sheep shearing ma- 
chines. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cards of ready reference for use in the shop. ‘These con- 
sist of three heavy cards joined by a ring for suspending, 
which contain tables of the speed of drills, sizes and threads 
of bolts and nuts, drill lists for V and United States Stand- 
ard threads, dimensions of taper shanks of drills and parts 
of an inch in decimals for use with micrometer caliper. 

The Draper Machine ‘Tool Company have issued fold- 
ers, one of which describes their 72-inch swing horizontal 
boring mill with face plate drive, any length of bed. This 
mill is referred to as swinging 72 inches over the ways and 
60 inches over the table, and can be made to take in any 
desired iength between centers. It is powerfully back 
geered, and will bore any cylinder that can be placed on 
the table within the swing of the machine. The sliding head 
and tail movement is referred to, also other details of con- 
struction, and the manufacturers state that the tool is fur- 
nished with counter shaft, having self-oiling pulleys and 
boxes, necessary wrenches, &c. Another folder describes 
the Draper 31-inch lathe, which was recently newly designed 
throughout, and constructed with special reference to the 
most severe duty. The tool is designed to withstand the 
strain of the use of the newer tool steels, and the manu- 
facturers state that it will stand up under the heaviest work. 

An elaborate catalogue, containing much information of 
value to operators of cotton machinery, has been issued by 
the Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass. 

Two catalogues have been received from the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company of Holyoke, Mass., describing their rag cut- 
ters, rag dusters and calenders for finishing paper and card- 
board. 

A catalogue by the Metcalfe Mfg. Company of Quincy, 
Pa., describes their portable and stationary gasoline engines, 
which embody several admirable features. They are made 
in sizes from 1% to 15 horse-power. 


en 


The Draper Machine Tool Company.—The Draper 
Machine Tool Company, 140 Gold street, Worcester, Mass., 
established in 1845, have recently reorganized with 
James W. Carrel, president, and O. E. Thwing, treasurer. 
The latter has been general manager for a number of 
years, and J. W. Carrel, who is one of the best known 
machinery salesmen in the country, began his connection 
with the company February 1. The product of the 
Draper Machine Tool Company includes engine lathes, 
chucking lathes and boring mills, and they make a spe- 
cialty of extra heavy lathes built to withstand the strain 
of the new tool steels and to stand up under the heaviest 
work. A number of these tools have recently been fur- 
nished the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee; West- 
inghouse Machine Company and Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. All the product of this shop has re- 
cently been remodeled and brought up to date, and their 
manufacturing equipment thoroughly modernized. 

Sr 

Frederick W. Gurney of the Gurney Mfg. Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has invented and patented a ball 
bearing for heavy service, which is now in operation in 
the shops of the Westinghouse Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A truck of 40 tons capacity is equipped 
with these bearings, the entire load being carried on 
four of them, which is by far the heaviest load yet car- 
ried on ball bearings. This dispels the opinion general- 
ly held that ball bearings can be utilized successfully 
With light loads only. By the device the equal distribu- 
tion of the load over any number of balls is achieved. 

The concession granted by the Mexican Government 
to Isaac M. Hutchison, reported in The Iron Age of Feb- 
ruary 12, will at once be turned to practical account. A 
strong company will be formed to build and equip a man- 
ufactory for making railway passenger and freight cars 
in conformity with the terms of the franchise, which is 
one of the most important accorded to foreigners for 
some years. Mr. Hutchison, the concessionaire, is a man- 
ufacturers’ agent, whose place of business is in the 
Avenida Juarez, No. 404, City of Mexico, D. H. 
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PERSONAL. 


James A. Green of Matthew Addy & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has returned from a trip to Cuba. 


R. J. Gross, second vice-president of the American 
Locomotive Company, has sailed from San Francisco on 
a business trip around the world. 


Andrew Carnegie has added $125,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of the Carnegie Laboratory of Engineering 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. The 
gift was in railroad bonds and was sent to Alexander 
©. Humphreys, president of the institute. Mr. Carnegie 
in 1900 gave $65,000 for the erection of the laboratory. 
When the building was dedicated a year ago he gave 
$100,000 as an endowment fund, which he has now in- 
ereased by $125,000. 

F. B. Winslow, chief accountant of the Worcester 
works of the American Steel & Wire Company, former- 
ly known as the Washburn & Moen Department, has 
been promoted to chief accountant of the company’s 
Chicago district. H. L. Cary has been appointed in Mr. 
Winslow’s place. 

Isaac N. Scott, auditor of the American Sheet Steel 
Company, has resigned. The assistant auditor, George 
McGinness, has been promoted to the auditorship, 
while Roland J. Hadly, formerly chief clerk, has be- 
come assistant auditor. Both are Vandergrift men. 


Henry C. Frick has resigned as a director of the 
Pittsburg Coal Company of Pittsburg, Pa., owing to 
pressure of other business interests. 


John Hays Hammond, the well-known mining engi- 
neer, has become general manager and consulting engi- 
neer of the Guggenheim Exploration Company, and 
will develop a number of important mining properties 
controlled by the Guggenheim Syndicate. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company, held in Philadelphia, 
February 18, the following officers were elected: D. 
G. Baird was elected secretary, vice John R. Fanshawe, 
retired, and E. A. Albright, assistant secretary, vice 
E. Y. Hartshorne, resigned. The office of the assistant 
secretary will be at 26 Cortlandt street, New York City. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary has made a valuable gift to 
the Northwestern University Law School, Chicago. It 
consists of 2 complete series of reports of the decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of the chief European countries. 
It includes also the various codes of those countries and 
the chief law journals. The Gary collection, which 
numbers nearly 3000 volumes, has only one equal in 
this country, that of the Harvard Law School. 


N. V. F. Wilson, who has been manager of the Mun-. 
cie Works of the American Sheet Steel Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind., has been appointed to succeed Harry L. Cooke 
as district manager of the Atna-Standard Works, at 
Bridgeport, Ohio. and Cambridge Works, at Canton, 
Ohio. Mr. Wilson will also have charge of the Muncie 
Works, at Muncie, Ind., and Struthers Works, at 
Struthers, Ohio. 

H. B. Lewis, vice-president of the Elk Rapids Iron 
Company, Elk Rapids, Mich., has finally decided to 
invest. together with other Detroit capitalists, in Cuban 
lands. Mr. Lewis, as manager of the enterprise, will 
take charge in September. 

Isaac L. Ellwood on March 1 will withdraw from 
the firm of Harris, Gates & Co., Chicago. Colonel 
Ellwood advises that he is retiring from business be- 
cause of age only. He will continue to retain his stock 
in several important corporations, but will not give his 
personal attention to the management. Mr. Ellwood 
entered the firm of Harris, Gates & Co. on their or- 
ganization, February 28, 1902. as a special partner. The 
foundation of his fortune was laid ih the manufacture 
of barbed wire at DeKalb, Illinois. He was one of the 
organizers of the American Steel & Wire Company, and 
for a time was chairman of the board of directors. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM J. TAYLOR. 

Brief allusion was made last week to the death of 
Win. J. Taylor, which occurred February 17 at his home 
at Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. Taylor was born on the old 
Taylor homestead at High Bridge, N. J., on January 5, 
1836. His early education was received at High Bridge, 
supplemented by a course at St. Mary’s College, Wil- 
nington, Del. He engaged in the shipping business at 
Philadelphia in 1856 and followed it until after the close 
of the Civil War. He then returned to High Bridge and 
organized the Taylor Iron Company, and built a plant 
for the manufacture of railway specialties. In 1876 he 
removed to Chester, N. J., where he operated a number 
of iron ore mines and a blast furnace. The furnace was 
dismantled in 1891 and Mr. Taylor then developed the 
Taylor Iron & Steel Company, a plant which has for 
many years made axles and car wheels’ under 
the management of his father. This company 
introduced manganese steel in this country. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War the company fur- 
nished many of the projectiles for the Government. He 
was first vice-president of the Hibbard-Rodman-Ely Safe 
Company, was a director of the Delaware & Bound 
Brook Railroad Company, and was interested in many 
other enterprises, principally of modern inventions, in 
the development of which he always took an active in- 
terest. He become a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers ear! yin its history and contributed 
a number of valuable papers to the proceedings. Mr. 
Taylor was a man of a genial nature and was imbued 
with a deep interest in the welfare of his fellow beings. 
He was therefore public spirited and contributed largely 
of his means and his time to upbuilding local institutions 
of an educational character. His death is greatly de- 
plored by the community in which he lived as well as 
by a wide circle of friends elsewhere. He leaves a 
widow and five children. His father, Lewis H. Taylor, 
residing at High Bridge, is still active, after having 
reached the age of 92. 

NOTES. 

WILLIAM R. Trice, founder and president of the 
Trigg Shipbuilding Company of Richmond, Va., died on 
February 17, from paralysis, at his home in that city, 
aged 54 years. He was a native of Richmond and had 
probably done more to build up the manufacturing in- 
terests of that city than any other man. He was at one 
time treasurer of the Richmond Terminal Company and’ 
later became vice-president and treasurer of the Tanner 
& Delaney Engine Company of Richmond, which con- 
cern he developed into the Richmond Locomotive 
Works. After 12 years’ connection with the last named 
concern, he established the William R. Trigg Shipbuild- 
ing Company, who have one of the best equipped ship 
yards in the country. The recent financial difficulties 
of the company are thought to have hastened his death. 


P. F. GREENWOOD of Richmond, Va., died suddenly 
of heart failure, at his home, 1208 Park avenue, in that 
city, December 22 last. Mr. Greenwood was 63 years 
old, and an Englishman by birth, coming to America 
over 40 years ago from Lancashire, where he was born. 
Since living in Richmond for the last 15 years, he has 
been connected with the Tredegar Iron Works, at the 
horse shoe department. He was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, the Virginia 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Mutual Investment Com- 
pany. 


GFORGE R. TAYLOR, manager of the Robesonia Fur- 
nace, Lebanon, Pa., is dead from the effects of a fall 
sustained a few days ago. In going down the steps of 
his office he slipped and fractured his left arm and was 
injured internally. He was 58 years old and a lifelong 
resident of Reading. 

ial acincicsisi 


The New Generators of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company.—The Niagara Falls Power Company, Niagara 
I’alls, N. Y., have placed generator No. 15 in commercial 
service, making a total of 15 generators now in opera- 
tion in the two big power houses, ten of which are in 
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power house No. 1 and five in power house No. 2. The 
five new generators now in operation in power house 
No. 2 are the product of the General Electric Company. 
They are similar in outline to those in the first plant, be- 
ing of the external field type, with the nickel steel re- 
volving magnet ring, but in appearance a change is 
made by the omission of the iron bridges over the ma- 
chines. This omission is effected by placing the collector 
rings at the bottom of the dynamo shaft instead of at the 
iop. Generator No. 16 will be of the same,pattern. Gen- 
erators Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 will be of the internal re- 
volving field type. They will also be wound for 2300 
volts, 25 cycles, two phase, and be operated at 250 revo- 
lutions per minute. . 


MANUFACTURING. 





Iron and Steel. 


That part of the South Side works of the American Steel & 
Wire Company at Pittsburgh which was destroyed by fire re- 
cently will be rebuilt on a larger scale. The wreckage from the 
lire is now being cleared away and active building will be 
started in a short time 

The Hecla Furnace of the Hecla Charcoal Iron & Mining 
Company, Ironton, Ohio, is out of blast for lack of charcoal. 
It is not expected to be again in blast until next May. 

The Frontier Coal & Steel Company, recently incorporated 
for the manufacture of steel products, are located in the Evans 
Block, Denver, Col. The officers are D. H. Moffat, president ; W. 
G. Evans, vice-president : Thomas Keeley, Treasurer; Charles J. 
Hughes, Jr., counselor, and S. M. Perry, secretary and superin- 
tendent. The company intend to erect a large plant. 


The report that the Cranberry Furnace Company, at John- 
son City, Tenn., had secured options on a tract of land with the 
intention of erecting a steel plant thereon is erroneous. 


Since last Sunday more fires have been kept burning in the 
new coke ovens of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company at 
Colebrook furnaces near Lebanon, Pa. They will be operated 
in three weeks. With the operation of the ovens will come the 
resumption of the Lackawanna’s five furnaces at Lebanon and 
Cornwall, which have been idle for some ten months on account 
of fuel famine. A supply of coke is now on hand sufficient to 
insure the steady operation of the furnaces, and the coal that 
will be used in the manufacture of coke will be mined in the 
company’s own fields. 

The Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., have closed 
negotiations with the Schuylkill Anthracite Coal Company for 
the purchase: of a large tract of land underlaid with coal ad- 
joining their works. It is said that the underlying coal may be 
mined and used by the company in order to save transportation 
charges. ‘Their new mill is nearing completion and the furnaces 
are being built. 


The burned portion of the Canal Dover mills of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steei Company, at Canal Dover, Ohio, is being rebuilt 
upon a more elaborate plan than formerly. The three sheet 
mills and one plate mill were not badly damaged and they will 
be covered with a steel building 140 x 280 feet, which will also 
contain an annealing department. Necessary warehouses will 
be built of brick and will be modern in every particular. In ad- 
dition to above a new roofing department will be built of steel 
frame and brick and will be large enough to produce at least 
100 tons per day in large variety of steel roofing products. The 
necessary appropriation has been allowed for these improve- 
ments and work will be pushed as fast as weather permits. All 
contracts have been placed. 


The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company expect to increase 
their capacity in Harrisburg, Pa., and will shortly open bids for 
the erection of a new building on the land lately purchased. A 
new electric crane was received at the works this week and will 
be erected at once. The mills are taxed to their capacity to fill 
orders promptly. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa., have 
shipped the last of an order for seven miles of pipe for the 
Pleasant Valley Water Company of California. 


Improvements now under way at Genesee Furnace of Corri- 
gan, McKinney & Co., at Charlotte, N. Y., are expected to in- 
crease the output of the stack to an average of 200 tons per 
day. Two new hot blast stoves are being built which are ex- 
pected to be ready for service about April 1, when the old pipe 
stoves will be torn down and a third stove built. A blowing 
engine built by the American Shipbuilding Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and eight new 150 horse-power boilers, made by the 
Erie City Iron Works of Erie, Pa., are being installed. Ad- 
ditional trestles will be erected later on. 


The blast furnace of the United States Steel Corporation, at 
South Sharon, Pa., was banked down last week for want of 
coke. 


The Clairton Steel Company of Pittsburgh have fixed 
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March 23 next as the date on which they expect to blow in 
one of their new blast furnaces at Clairton, Pa. A second 
stack is expected to be ready for blast in April and the third 
stack about June. These three furnaces will have a daily capac- 
ity of about 500 tons each. 

The directors of the Portland Iron & Steel Company have 
voted to rebuild their rolling mill at Portland, Me., which was 
destroyed by fire in August, 1902. It is their intention to 
build an up to date plant with larger capacity, Plans are now 
being prepared for a steel building, which it is expected will 
be finished in the early summer. 


General Machinery. 


The Connecticut Tool Company, recently organized, have se 
cured quarters at Howard avenue and Spruce streets, Bridge- 
port, Conn., where they will manufacture tools. 


The American Roller Bearing Company, Boston, Mass., are 
making large additions to their plant. The business of the com- 
pany has grown so rapidly of late that the present plant was 
found to be wholly inadequate to meet the demands. The work 
ing capital has been greatly increased, and a large amount of 
new and improved machinery is now being added. 


The Portsmouth Foundry & Machine Works of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, have elected J. L. Watkins, Jr., president; W. W. Ricker, 
vice-president: R. C. Ricker, secretary and treasurer; Chas. S. 
Hall and Sam’! M. Johnson, directors. 


The Geo. D. Mayo Machine Company, Laconia, N. H., re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $60,000, have leased 
quarters which they have equipped for the manufacture of knit- 
ting machinery. George D. Mayo is president and manager, and 
Harry W. Daniell treasurer. 


Lathes, planer, boiler and engine are required by J. A. Lou- 
denslager, South Perkasie, Pa., who will erect a machine shop 
and foundry this spring. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago, re- 
cently increased their capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 

The Louisiana Machine & Well Works Company, Limited, 
Jennings, La., have not been reorganized under another name 
as reported, but have sold their machine shop to the Oil City 
Iron Works, who were recently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The Louisiana company will continue in the ma- 
chine and implement business as heretofore. 


Some equipment is required by the Harrisburg Boiler, Sup- 
ply & Repair Works, Harrisburg, Pa., who have incorporated 
with a nominal capitai of $5000, which will later be increased 
to $50,000. The company have secured quarters which will be 
opened for business about April 1, and besides their own manu- 
factures they will represent reliable manufacturers of boilers, 
engines, machinery, tools, steam and gas fitters’ supplies, &c., 
from whom they would be pleased to hear with the view of 
handling their goods in the Harrisburg district. Address all 
communications to Edward G. Roberts, treasurer, 103 North 
Second street. 

The Narragansett Machine Company, Providence, R. I., engi- 
neers and machinists, have increased their capital stock to take 
care of their increased business and an extension to the machine 
shop. 

The New Albany Mfg. Company, New Albany, Ind., manufac- 
turers of quarry machinery, are building an addition to their 
machine shop, 70 x 84 feet, to give them more erecting room, 
the recent installation of two new Schumacher & Boye lathes, 
one McCabe double spindle lathe, one Cincinnati back geared 
shaper and a Giant key seater having encroached upon the room 
in that department. They will also extend the tramway and 
the shop electric traveling crane, which they built themselves, 
will be used in the new extension. The company have a number 
of large contracts on hand and others in sight, and the addi- 
tional equipment and room will enable them to increase their 
output considerably. 

The Rawson & Morrison Mfg. Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
have increased their capital stock to $250,000. The company 
manufacture hoisting machinery. 

The Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., sustained 
heavy loss Monday, February 16, through a runaway freight 
train which damaged finished and unfinished tools to the amount 
of $15,000, it is estimated. A string of seven cars was shunted 
from the railroad track at the rear of the shop, the intention 
being to stop them at the door of the shop through which the 
spur track enters. The grade was too sharp for a slippery 
track, and the cars ran away, crashing through the shop door 
and penetrating more than 100 feet into the building before 
coming up against a great pile of finished castings which 
stopped them. Twenty-three finished tools, slushed and ready 
for shipment on these very cars, were smashed. Of the number 
11 were drills of various sizes, and 12 engine lathes. The tools 
were standing on the track ready to be lifted by a crane to the 
cars. Then the train struck 12 drill columns, each weighing 
three tons, and juggled them around, badly damaging their 
finished faces. Harry V. Prentice, the superintendent, had a 
narrow escape, and as it was he had an arm badly squeezed be- 
tween two of the columns. A lot of castings and other parts of 
drills were damaged. The officers of the company chiefly regret 
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that the 23 completed tools, several of which had been rushed 


night and day for quick delivery, could not be shipped to the 
customers. 


The Massey Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo., have been 
sold to C. E. Faeth of Sioux City, lowa, and Nichols, Dean & 
Gregg, dealers in iron and steel, St. Paul, Minn., who will in- 
crease the capital stock of the company from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 and extensively enlarge the plant. Mr, Faeth will be gen- 
eral manager. 

The Haldeman & Crossley Machinery Company of Salem, 
Ohio, have been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock by 
W. F. Crossley, A. C. Goetz, A. Haldeman and others to manu- 
facture special machinery upon which they hold patents. The 
company will probably establish their plant at Salem, where a 
machine shop and foundry may be erected, but this point has 
not yet been determined. 


The Pattison Machine Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
taken the agency for the machine tools manufactured by the 
Lucas Machine Tool Company of that city. The line includes 
horizontal boring and drilling machinery and hydraulic presses. 


The Cincinnati Screw & Cap Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
negotiating with tne Board of Trade at Niles, Ohio, with a view 
to removing their plant to that city. They have a capital stock 
of $50,000 anu manufacture turned and stamped brass and steel 
products. 


The Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio, are moving into 
their new factory addition 100 x 150 feet and two: stories high. 
It will be used for their wheel and tin departments and for 
storage. The plant is being equipped for electric drive and 
considerable new machinery is being installed, 


The Toledo Machine & Tool Company of Toledo, Ohio, have 
outgrown their present quarters on Dorr street and are nego- 
tiating for a new location on the Terminal Belt Railway. Plans 
are being made ior a plant which will nearly treble their present 
capacity. The main building will be 100 x 600 feet and two 
stories high, making it one of the largest in Toledo. The com- 
pany are enjoying a very prosperous business and last week 
shipped a carload of punch presses to England. 


Power Piint Equipment. 


The Brown Corliss Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., have re- 
cently received the following orders: Montello Brick Company, 
Reading, Pa., two 26 x 54 simple engines; Sheffield Company, 
Sheffield, Tenn., one 14 and 26 x 42 and one 16 and 30 x 42 
tandem compound engines; Louisville Gas Company, Louisville, 
Ky., one 18 and 36 x 42 vertical cross compound engine. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have recently completed their shop improvements and now have 
one of the largest and best equipped shops in the entire South. 
They have added some 15,000 square feet of floor space to their 
works and installed a new 100-ton hydraulic riveter, a complete 
independent electric motor drive equipment, new punches, drills, 
&e., all of the most modern type, and are now better prepared 
than ever before to serve their customers promptly. They stil! 
maintain their high standard of workmanship and handle noth- 
ing but high grade work. They have recently completed the 
Woodstock Iron Company's furnace at Anniston, Ala., are work- 
ing on the Lacey-Buek Iron Company’s plant at Trussville, Ala., 
where they are installing 500 horse-power of their improved 
safety water tube boilers in addition to 900 horse-power which 
they have at that plant already. ‘Their shops are running to 
their full capacity and they have a large number of orders on 
their books. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company recently sold 
to the Pacific Light & Power Company 20 induction motors, 
ranging In size from 2 to 75 horse-power, which are now being 
installed at the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal.; Kern 
River Power Company of Los Angeles, Cal., two type C, com- 


pound-wound 150-kw. generators, to be installed in their power 
house. 


The Littleton Light & Power Company, Littleton, N. H., 
will equip a complete steam plant at the lower electric light 
station. The contracts for equipment have all been placed, in- 
cluding a 200 horse-power Ames engine and two 135 horse- 
power Biglow-Manning boilers. Henry F. Green is manager. 
Edgar L. Street, consulting engineer, 44 Wall street, New York, 
has the matter in charge. 


The Union Electric Company, Dubuque, Iowa, will erect a 
new station building and install a complete power plant, includ- 
ing two 2300-volt 3-phase alternating direct connected units, 
each of 500-kw. capacity, and two direct current railway units 
of the same capacity. KF. L. Dame is general manager and Sar- 
gent & Lundy, Chicago, Ill, are the consulting engineers. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., mill architects and engineers, 95 
Federal street, Boston, Mass., have been employed by W. A. 
Bailey, North Anson, Maine, to develop a water power on the 
Carrabassett River to serve manufacturing interests to be locat- 
ed at that point. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the City 
Clerk, St. Paul, Minn., until March 16 for a 300,000-gallon 
gasoline pumping engine for Phalen Park. Matt Jensen is sec- 
retary of Park Commissioners 
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F. H. Hathaway, quartermaster, Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
is asking bids until March 6 for constructing an electric light 
plant at Fort Stevens, Ore. 

The Fairbanks Construction Company of Marion, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock to $100,000. They have taken an 
option on 7 acres of ground at the junction of the Erie and 
Pennsylvania railways in Marion and are planning to erect 
a large plant. In addition to continuing the manufacture of 
engines they propose to go into the manufacture of a new type 
of steam shovel and a new traveling crane, both the inventions 
of Mr. Fairbanks. 

The Water Works Department of Urbana, Ohio, are plan- 
ning to buy a new 3,000,000 gallon pumping engine to replace 
one that is too small and to install a new boiler. 

The Interurban Construction Company of Toledo, Ohio, are 
placing contracts for the building and equipping of the Toledo, 
Port Clinton & Lakeside Railway, for which they are ‘con- 
tractors. A large contract for rails was closed last week. The 
power house will be erected near Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Foundries. 

The Laconia Car Company, Laconia, N. H., are building an 
addition to their malleable iron foundry, which will cover 1800 
square feet of floor space and increase the capacity 20 per cent. 
The company have enough orders on hand to keep their plant 
running to full capacity for six months. 

The Victor Stove Company of Salem, Ohio, have decided 
to enlarge their foundry. Details for the addition have been 
prepared. 


The Sessions Foundry Company, Bristol, Conn., are build- 
ing an addition, 50 x 60 feet, to their core room on the end of 
the main foundry. A new core oven will be put in. 


The core room of the Holbrook-Armstrong Iron Company, 
Racine, Wis., which was destroyed by fire January 31, has been 
rebuilt. The company report that they are now in position 
with modern facilities to handle any size core required in mak- 
ing their large castings. 

Chas. H. Meyers & Co., Leroy, Ill, are building a foundry 
50 x 125 feet. They also contemplate the erection of rod and 
wire mills in the near future. For some time the company have 
been purchasing castings at Joliet, Lll., and Johnstown, Pa. 
The changes now under way will enable them to supply their 
own castings and finished material for the building of orna- 
mental fence, gates, steel posts, corn planters, feed grinders, 
wind mills, towers and gasoline engines. 

The Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have installed a new 20-ton traveling crane, 36 feet span. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
have awarded a contract to the Dauphin Bridge Company of 
Dauphin, to supply the structural iron for the new building to 
be erected by the boiler company to take the place of the struc- 
ture destroyed by fire three weeks ago. The Dauphin Company 
were selected because they were able to guarantee immediate 
delivery. The building will be 180 feet in length by half that 
in breadth and will be entirely of steel. 


The Massillon Bridge Company of Massillon, Ohio, are 
cramped for space and are unable to secure property adjoining 
their present plant. Officials of the company admit that they 
are considering propositions for the removal of their plant to 
some other city. They have work on hand to keep them run- 
ning nearly a year and are working a night shift. The Board 
of Trade of Massillon are endeavoring to induce the company 
to locate on a new site in their city. 

The American Bridge Company have begun the delivery of 
the steel to be used in the building of the Wabash Railroad 
bridge across the Monongahela River at Pittsburgh. 


Fires. 


The Northwestern Boiler Works, Dulutn, Minn., were de- 
stroyed by fire February 20. The shops were owned by M. A. 
Ryan, whose loss is placed at $100,000. 

The carpet factory of Lamont & Robinson, Paterson, N. J., 
was destroyed by fire February 21. The loss is about $40,000. 

The plant of John Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers of meters, was destroyed by fire February 19, entail- 
ing a loss of $40,000. 

The plant of the J, I. Case Plow Company, Racine, Wis., 
was damaged $100,000 by fire February 24. 

The Schultz plant of the American Bridge Company, at 
McKee’s Rocks, near Pittsburgh, was destroyed by fire February 
24, entailing a loss of about $200,000. 

The coal washing plant of the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Sydney, C. B., has been destroyed by fire. 


Hardware. 


Davenport Ladder Company, Davenport, Iowa, have put up 
an additional building, fully equipped with machinery, and are 


in good position to take care of the increasing business expected 
during the current year. 


The Standard Disc Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., were 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine on December 
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16 last, with a capital stock of $125,000, for the manufacture of 
disc plows, which carry three separate patents and give a line 
of plows from 1 to 14 horse gangs. The officers of the company 
are Robert Davidson, president ; W. E, Reynolds, vice-president ; 
L. G. Brown, secretary and treasurer, and L. V. Weeks, super- 
intendent. 


F. D. Kees, Beatrice, Neb., advises us that the sales of his 
Gossett’s detachable suspension hinge,.for hanging screen win- 
dows, during the past year amounted to about 4000 dozens. 
The prospect for 1903 is that this quantity will be doubled. 
Mr. Kees also manufactures a number of other hardware spe 
cialties, Including Kees’ corn huskers, Surprise calf weaners, re- 
volving flower stands, &c. 


The Gowanda Agricultural Works Company, Gowanda, N.- 


Y., have rebuilt and improved their works throughout, and ex- 
pect to enlarge the plant materially the coming summer. 


Wisconsin Graphite Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have very 
recently shipped goods to the following foreign ports: London, 
Antwerp, Havre, Paris, Mexico City, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Rosario. The company now have offices and distributing 
agencies in the following cities: New York, St. Louis, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


J. B. Leather’s Sons, Dickson, Tenn., manufacturers of hick- 
ory handles of all descriptions, have increased their facilities 
for the manufacture of these goods, and by the recent introduc- 
tion of new machinery have increased their output about 50 
per cent. This company control a large acreage of high grade 
hickory timber, which enables them to turn out a uniform grade 
of handles. 


Andrew Fyrberg Company, manufacturers of revolvers and 
guns, are to remove their business from Worcester to Hopkinton, 
Mass., where a factory building a good deal larger than their 
present quarters has been bought. The business has increased 
greatly of late, necessitating more room, and no suitable fac- 
tory space was obtainable in Worcester, everything being occu- 
pied. The company employ about 150 hands and will employ 
more when additional space for new machinery is acquired. 


The Standard Horse Shoe Company, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., are adding new machinery to their plant at 
South Wareham, Mass., to increase the production of standard 
horse and mule shoes, which we are advised are having a large 
sale. 


The Peckham Mfg. Company of Newark, N.-J., are contem- 
plating the erection of a two-story brick building, 40 x 125, as 
an addition to their present plant. The distribution of their 
Dry Barrel polishing meals and leathers has more than trebled 
during the past two years, and some expansion is necessary. 


Miscellaneous. 


A steel tank factory for the manufacture of galvanized steel 
tanks, together with a machine shop, will soon be in operation 
at Falls City, Neb., under the management of Joseph Lepit and 
S. M. Turner of Humboldt. 


Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Company, Baltimore, 
Md., have recently received an order for copper fiber box sheets 
for the Kuishi Railway Company, Japan. This business has 
heretofore gone to English mills. 


The Salem Tin Can Company of Salem, N. J., have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture cans. 
The incorporators are Wallace R. Ayars, Maurice B. Ayars and 
Geo. P. Dixon. 


The International Trolley Controller Company have removed 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to Buffalo, and established a plant for the 
manufacture of patent trolley controllers and roller bearing 
trolley bases for electric cars. In addition the company will 
manufacture automatic rear and danger signals for electric 
cars, for which patents have recently been issued to Peter D. 
Millow, president of the company. 


The Wheeling Stove & Range Company have recently added 
some new equipment which will considerably increase their ca- 
pacity and later on will install machinery for the manufacture 
of lamps. They are now making a full line of gas hot plates, 
heaters, gas arc lamps and a first-class wickless blue flame oil 


The Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Company, Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, regard the outlook for business in water purifica- 
tion and filter plants for the year 1903 as very favorable. This 
company have just completed a large filter plant for the Sharon 
Water Works, Sharon, Pa., of 2,000,000 gallons daily capacity, 
and one for the Upper Sandusky water works of Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, 1,000,000 gallons. They have under construction 
at the present time: Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 600,000 ; Keokuk Cereal Company, Keokuk, Iowa, 720,000; 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, Punxsutawney, Pa.. 
350,000; United States Zinc Company, Pueblo, Col., 60,000; 
George’s Creek Coal & Iron Company, Farmington, W. Va.. 
100,000; Ashland & Wooster Railway Company, Ashland, Ohio, 
15,000; Camp Rubber Company, Ashland, Ohio, 15,000; H. B. 
Camp Company, Akron, Ohio, 20,000; American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, Rahway, N. J., 55,000; National Malleable 
Casting Company, Chicago, I1., 100,000. The company’s chem- 
ists have just completed reports on the water supply of several 
leading railroads, with a view of contracting with them for 
furnishing a complete supply of good boiler water. 
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The Diamond Saw & Stamping Works have been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $30,000 and will man 
ufacture machinists’ tools and other appliances used in the 
stamping and die making business. 

The American Industrial Company, Chicago, who for two 
years have been operated as a copartnership, will be organized 
as a stock company with a capital of $10,000, fully paid. 
The company will manufacture special machinery, piano hard- 
ware, patented specialties, &., in the present factory located 
at 63-65 South Canal street. The Board of Directors will meet 
within the near future to elect officers. 

The Oil Well Supply Company, Pittsburgh, have recently 
made a large shipment of ofl well supplies to the Dutch East 
Indies. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, whose works are at Youngstown, Ohio, will engage in 
the manufacture of pit cars, mine screens and other mining 
supplies. This company at present confine their operations to 
repairing standard freight cars. Their object in engaging in the 
above lines of manufacture is to provide an outlet for their 
foundry, which has been idle for some time. 


The International Silver Company have resumed operations 
at the Manhattan silver plate factory in Lyons, N. Y. Albert 
F. Sheldon has been appointed superintendent. 

The Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., manufactur 
ers of magnesia felts, pipe and boiler coverings, &c., will not 
purchase the mechanical equipment for their proposed Western 
factory until some time next summer, as they will not decide 
until that time where they will locate. The company have under 
consideration sites in Milwaukee, Chicago and other towns along 
the lakes 

Anton Larsen, New York, manufacturer of dumb waiters, 
&c., has plans prepared for a new factory 50 x 100 feet. 

The Grant & Harper Machinery Company, New York, are in 
the market for 50 36-inch gauge 2-ton capacity tipple dump 
ears for coal. 

For some time capitalists of Waycross, Ga., have been inter- 
ested in a project to establish a plant for the building of freight 
cars. Mayor George R. Youmans advises us that the necessary 
capital of $100,000 has al} been subscribed and the construction 
of the plant will be started about March 25. 

The Detroit Sulphite Fibre Company, Detroit, Mich., are 
planning to rebuild their plant, which was recently destroyed 
by fire. It igs not yet known what new equipment will be re- 
quired. 

The Toledo Safe & Lock Company, recently organized at 
Toledo, Ohio, have found their prospects so promising that they 
will increase their capital stock and enlarge their plant. The 
company manufacture steel safes and were organized by S. 
Schwab, formerly of Fostoria. Theodore Schmitt has become 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 

John C. Fish and Edwin Mansfield of Shelby, Ohio, have 
purchased the business of the Brightman Mfg. Company of 
Millersburg, Ohio, and will install it in the vacant plant former- 
ly occupied by the American Bicycle Company at Shelby. The 
purchase was made from the assignee, Charles Hall of Cleve- 
land. 

The Standard Stee! Car Company of Pittsburgh, with works 
at Butler, Pa., have received orders during the past few days 
for cars aggregating in value over $2,000,000. The Union 
Pacific Railroad have ordered 500 steel stock cars of an entirely 
new type and 300 all steel gondola cars, each with a capacity 
for 100,000 pounds of freight. The Oregon Short Line have 
ordered 300 all stee! gondolas and 300 steel stock cars. 
The Great Northern Lave ordered 300 double hopper bottom 
steel coal cars. The steel stock cars are an innovation in car 
building. The framework is entirely of steel, including the up- 
rights, braces and strengthening plates. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company will greatly enlarge 
their present plant at Swissvale, Pittsburgh. This company 
are crowded with orders and find it absolutely necessary to 
largely increase their output. 

The American Metal Wheel & Toy Company of ‘Toledo, Ohio, 
have increased their capital stock from $100,000 to 250,000 
and will enlarge their facilities to take care of increased busi- 
ness. The company are but a year and a half old and last year 
increased their capital stock to $100,000. 

The Stoney Creek Coal & Coke Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
have been organized with a capital of $100,000. The directors 
are: Vreeland H. Youngman, Frank H. Leonard, Harvey We 
Youngman, New York City; William H. Morris, Sheridan P. 
Zimmerman, Johnstown. 

Officials of the Structural Steel Car Company of Canton 
Ohio, announce that Eastern capitalists have become heavily 
interested in their concern and that a meeting of stockholders 
will be held in Canton March 15, at which time it will be de- 
cided to largely increase the capital stock. The present plant 
has been completed and 22 option has been secured on addi- 
tional land which gives the company almost 80 acres, and it Is 
announced that work will start in the near future on other 
buildings that will largely increase their capacity for building 
steel cars. They will manufacture all styles of cars, including 
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hopper and side dumps, combination wood and steel and ordi- 
nary wooden gondolas. 

The New Castle Electric & Mfg. Company have been or- 
ganized at New Castle, Pa., with a capital of $25,000. The 
directors are: John A. Titzel, Louis O. Wirsching and Frank 
P, Hinkson of New Castle. 

The copper and brass rolling mills of C. G. Hussey & Co., on 
Second avenue, Pittsburgh, were almost completely destroyed 
by fire on Sunday, February 22. Edward H. Binns, the man- 
ager, states that as soon as the insurance is adjusted and con- 
tracts can be placed the plant will be rebullt, and he expects 
that it will be in operation again within the next 60 days. 


At Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad have 
received a 60-ton wrecking crane from the Industrial Works of 
Bay City, Mich. 


The Gurney Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., manufac- 
turers of wood split pulleys, &c., expect to have their new plant 
in operation by the middle of March. Most of the machinery 
was removed from their old plant at Roan Mountain, and what 
new equipment was required was either purchased from the 
J. A. Fay & Pagan Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, or built by 
themselves. 

ri 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 
—Nothing official can be said at this time in regard to 
persistent rumors that the entire interests of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company are to be absorbed by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The officials of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company either refuse to dis- 
cuss the matter or else deny negotiations are pending. 
In business circles here the impression strongly prevails 
in some quarters that the deal actually has been consum- 
mated, while others equally well informed assert that 
no negotiations are on, and have not been for six months 
or longer. All the local officials of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company are up'the Monongahela River to-day 
visiting the plants of Vesta Coal Company, an identified 
interest of the Jones & Lauhglin Steel Company, and 
for this reason no official statement of the matter could 
be obtained. It seems that time alone will develop 
whether the deal is pending. In the meantime improve- 
ments and extensive additions to the American Iron & 
Steel Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company are 
going steadily forward. 


OTS 


The Sharon Steel Company. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph. 
—It has been decided that the blast furnaces, open hearth 
department, bloomnig mill, plate mill, electric power 
plant, general machine shops and water works of the 
Sharon Steel Company will become part of the New 
Castle district of the National Steel Company. The New 
Castle district will then be composed of the New Castle 
Steel Works and furnaces, New Castle, Pa.; Sharon Steel 
Works and furnaces of the National Steel Company at 
Sharon, Pa., and South Sharon Steel Works and fur- 
naces of the Sharon Steel Company, as above noted. 
John Reis will be general superintendent of the New 
Castle district, John S. Oursler, superintendent of the 
New Castle Works and furnaces; W. J. Stoop, superin- 
tendent of the Sharon Steel Works and furnaces, and 
W. H. Lewis, superintendent of the South Sharon Steel 
Works and furnaces. The statement that the National 
Steel Company have decided to build a new blast fur- 
nace at New Castle, Pa., is incorrect. Authority for the 
erection of this additional stack has not yet been given, 
but in the case it is built it will displace what is known 
as No. 3 Furnace of the National Steel Company, at New 
Castle. 


QS 


Clairton Steel Company.—Pirtspuren, Pa., February 
25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.)—The Clairton Steel Company 
of Pittsburgh, whose open bearth works are at Clairton, 
Pa., have just placed a contract with the Mesta Machine 
Company of Pittsburg, for a three-high, 28-inch mill. 
This mill will be hooked onto the present blooming mill 
and will roll down to 4-inch or smaller in the initial heat. 
Four-inch billets are being rolled on the present bloom- 
ing mill, but it is not well adapted for rolling smaller 
than 8 inches, and after the new three-high mill has been 
installed the present blooming mill will be used only for 
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rolling up to 8-inch blooms and heavy slabs. The Clair- 
ton Steel Company have also decided to add a fourth 
blast furnace at Clairton, and also a Bessemer steel 
plant, to contain two 10-ton vessels. The installation of 
the three-high mill is preliminary to the adding of other 
mills by this concern for rolling sheet and tin bars and 
rails. However, contracts for the latter mills have not 
yet been placed. : 
_ 


PERSONAL. 


Erskine Hewitt has been elected a director of the 


‘Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company in succession to 


his father, the late Abram S. Hewitt. 


D. F. Henry, president, and W. D. Henry, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the National Fire Proofing 
Company of Pittsburgh, have sailed for St. Petersburg, 
Russia, in order to look after a large contract recently 
placed with that concern by the Russian Government 
for their fire proofing, deliveries to commence during the 
summer. 

W. E. Cradwick of Pittsburgh has been appointed 
superintendent of the rod and wire mills of the Sharon 
Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., now operated by 
the American Steel & Wire Company. 

Merrill Van G. Smith has been appointed associate 
professor of mechanical engineering at the Clarkson 
School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 

S. M. Dix, formerly vice-president of R. M. Cherrie 
& Co., iron merchants of Western Union Building, Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the concern to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Cherrie, and H. C. Dolph, former sec- 
retary, has been elected vice-president and treasurer. 

F. R. Switzer, who has been connected with the pur- 
chasing department of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
for some time past, has resigned to accept the position 
of assistant treasurer, recently tendered him by the 


directors of the Salisbury Steel & Iron Company of Utica, 
De me 





————_______— 

A Large Steam Turbine Plant.—The Massachusetts 
Electric Companies, Boston, Mass., controlling approxi- 
mately 900 miles of electric railway track, have con- 
tracted with the General Electric Company for ten 3000 
horse-power and three 1000 horse-power steam turbines, 
direct connected to electric generators. The ten 3000 
horse-power turbines will be installed in three stations, 
Fall River, Quincy Point and Danvers, Mass., supersed- 
ing 13 of the engine driven stations now operated by the 
companies. The turbines are of the Curtis vertical type 
and run at the exceedingly low speed of 750 revolutions 
per minute, taking steam at 175 pounds pressure at the 
turbine nozzle. The generators are mounted directly on 
the upper end of the turbine shaft, without gears or re- 
ducing mechanism, and are rated at 2000 kw. each, being 
similar in form and design to the water turbine driven 
generators built by the General Electric Company. Ad- 
joining their old power house at Newport, R. IL. the 
companies have built a new one, 101 feet square, in 
which the three 1000 horse-power turbines are being in- 
stalled, and which will be used as a combined electric 
lighting and railway power plant. This small station is 
to be used to some extent as an experimental station for 
determining the best design for many of the minor de- 
tails and will replace the old plant, which contains a 
varied assortment of small belted Edison and Thompson- 
Houston units. As in the large stations, the generator 
in each case is inverted on top of the turbine and is di- 
rect connected to the turbine shaft. The generators are 
500 kw., three-phase, 2500-volt General Electric machines 
and run at the turbine speed of 1800 revolutions per 
minute. The boiler equipment comprises four 350 horse- 
power Aultman & Taylor water tube boilers, equipped 
with Green fuel economizers, and superheated steam 
will be supplied by the Schmidt system. 


$$$ _——____—_ 

The Spring Valley Furnace, at Spring Valley, Wis., 
is reported to be running alternately on charcoal and 
coke, turning out malleable Bessemer and charcoal iron. 


Charles M. Schwab is booked to sail for this country 
on March 11. 














The Iron and Metal Trades. 








The expected advance in the price of Lake Ores has 
come, base prices having been determined upon as fol- 
lows: Mesaba Bessemer, $4 per ton, lower lake ports, as 
compared with $3.25 last season; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$3.20, with a differential on certain classes; Old Range 
Bessemers, $4.50, as compared with $4.25 last year, and 
Old Range Non-Bessemer Ores, $3.60, as compared with 
$3.25. It is estimated that out of a total production for 
1903 there are available for sale 10,700,000 tons. This 
advance, of course, means higher costs to all those pro- 
ducers of Pig Iron who are not supplied with their own 
raw material. With the high price of Coke and Coal, 
advanced wages, and stiffer freights, the cost sheets of 
merchant furnaces will show a marked contrast with 
last year’s figures. 

There has been a slightly increased movement in 
Foundry Pig Iron in some of the markets, and the in- 
terest of consumers in the second half is growing. There 
are inquiries for some round lots of foreign Foundry 
Iron, and it is probable that some business will soon be 
put through. 

The largest amount of tonnage has been placed, how- 
ever, in Basic Pig Iron. Eastern and Western buyers 
have purchased an aggregate of fully 50,000 tons in 
Eastern territory, a large part of it for delivery during 
the balance of the year at $19.50 to $20.25 at Eastern 
furnace. This does not include the closing of a contract 
tor the product of the second quarter of a New York 
furnace for Western account. It is understood also that 
negotiations are pending for a round lot of Valley Basic 
Pig for the balance of the year. 

In the Central West there is a good demand for Bes- 
semer Pig, and it is reported that the leading interest 
will close soon for a large quantity for the second half of 
this year and the first half of 1904. 

Both the Chicago district and the seaboard have re- 
sumed buying of foreign Steel. In Chicago one block 
of 3000 tons was placed at $30.75, delivered, while a 
plant in Central Pennsylvania is reported to have pur- 
chased 10,000 tons at about $27, duty paid. There is a 
good deal of inquiry for foreign Steel, and a number 
of negotiations are pending. 

Activity characterizes nearly all the lines of Finished 
Iron and Steel. Good contracts are coming out in Struc- 
tural Material, and some additional heavy Plate orders 
have been placed. This includes about 15,000 tons in 
Chicago, and a lot of 7000 tons for a Pipe line in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The independent manufacturers of Bars in the Chi- 
cago district have been holding meetings yesterday and 
to-day with the object of putting through a merger. Ac- 
cording to the latest advices, however, the outlook for 
success is not very promising. 

The American Steel & Wire Company have an- 
nounced higher prices by $2 per net ton. The point is 
made that this is really a partial restoration to the range 
of values existing a year ago. 

Lake Copper is now up to 13'c., but there does not 
seem to be any notable buying movement. Tin has 
sharply recovered. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.25, Feb.18, Jan.28, Feb.26, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

bg eer ere ee $22.25 $22.25 $22.25 $17.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

RINE 96. «5 dap wobae ce vs 21.75 21.75 21.25 14.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 23.00 23.00 22.50 17.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 21.50 21.35 22.85 17.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 20.75 20.25 20.50 16.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 26.50 26.50 26.50 20.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 27.50 28.00 27.00 32.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 30.75 30.75 30.00 .... 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 36.00 36.00 35.50 35.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago.:...... 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 20.75 20.75 20.75 18.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 24.50 23.50 23.50 21.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 24.00 24.00 24.00 18.00 


O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 24.50 22.75 20.50 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 21.50 21.00 21.00. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 18.00 18.00 14.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.93% 1.93% 1.93% 1.72 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.67 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 2.00 2.00 2.1 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.60 
Seema. TIGGWAIE ss ccc svcusas 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Beams, Pitteburgh.......sece- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Ain, "THOWORES «x0 cess ce mnes 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.05 1.95 1.95 1.80 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.60 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Cut Nate: Bilesses os aes 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York... -.2.4. 18,00% 12.90 12.37% 12.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis ia 4.8714 4.85 4.80 4.15 
Lead, New York.... , oe 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 
beet, Be LAO. cciewsccvens 3.974, 3.97% 3.97% 4.05 
DE SONEEs aces aes .... 29.50 29.20 29.10 25.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 6.87% 7.00 7.00 8.00 
Nickel, New York...........-. 40.00 40,00 40,00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 Ibs., New York......... 3.79 3.79 3.79 4.19 





Chicago. 


FisHer Buripine, February 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for Steel, both intermediate and finished 
product, has been the prominent feature of the week, and 
this is particularly impressive, as it comes upon mills al- 
ready heavily oversold and hampered by difficulties of get- 
ting raw material and hence not working to full capacity. 
While the individual transactions are not especially large, 
the aggregate tonnage is heavy. The demand for Structural 
Material, including Plates, has been increased, but the gen- 
eral movement in Bars is yet delayed. There has been a fair 
movement in Sheets and an active, if not urgent, demand for 
Billets. and domestic Rerolling Billets being scarce, further 
orders have been placed abroad. One of the principal fea- 
tures of the week has been the active demand for small 
amounts of Rails, both Standard and Light Sections, and 
the domestic mills being unable to take care of all the busi- 
ness offering in the near future quite a liberal tonnage is 
pending for foreign Sections. Old Material has developed a 
much stronger tone, and in some instances higher prices 
have prevailed incidental to the scarcity of most kinds, al- 
though the mills are not especially heavy buyers at present. 
At the moment a meeting is being held which is to decide 
the fate of the independent Bar Iron mills, it being antici- 
pated that the consolidation will be effected. The movement 
in Pig Iron has lacked any new features of interest, but it 
is noticeable that there is a gradual increase in the amount 
of business being taken for the last half of the year, several 
thousand tons having been placed during the week by large 
interests, mainly for Basic and Bessemer Iron; but, of 
course, this is for only a very small percentage of the re- 
quirements of the contracting parties. The market for early 
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delivery has remained steady, the congested condition of the 
transportation lines being the key to the situation. Pro- 
ducers make quite a point, however, of the fact that tem- 
porarily at least melting is in excess of current production 
of domestic Pig. The price of Wire and Wire Nails has been 
advanced $2 per ton. 

Pig Iron.—The long looked for buying movement in Pig 
Iron has been further delayed. Buyers and sellers alike are 
putting off the day from week to week. However, there 
seems to be a gradual increase in the number of orders and 
in the aggregate tonnage placed for deliveries between the 
present and July 1, with sporadic contracts covering the last 
half of the year. For early delivery the market has lost 
none of its new found firmness, the lower prices which have 
occasionally been made upon investigation proving to have 
been because of off grades or some peculiarities incidental to 
the special transaction. Consumers have continued to be- 
lieve that they will be able to obtain concessions from fur- 
naces when they are ready to place contracts for the third 
and fourth quarters of the year, basing their opinion upon 
the fact that furnaces will be able to produce more nearly 
to normal capacity upon the release of Coke when the rail- 
roads are distributing more freely. For the time being the 
interruptions to railroad traffic, for which the usual storms 
and blockades of February are responsible, in addition to the 
congestion of an abnormal amount of freight, keep the mar- 
ket firm, and producers point to the fact that melting is pro- 
ceeding at a greater rate than production, requiring foreign 
Iron to make good the deficiency, and as long as such condi- 
tions prevail there will be little decline in the price of Iron, 
especially with the increased cost of manufacture. By far 
most of the Iron that has been sold in this market dur- 
ing the week has been for delivery within the next 60 days. 
Strictly spot Iron has commanded a premium; even low 
grades of both domestic and foreign make have been sold 
readily at relatively high prices to keep the various foun- 
dries and mills in operation. Most of the Southern Iron has 
been sold on the basis of $18.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry, with exceptional transactions at 25c. per ton 
above and below this price, and in some instances, too, $19 
has been paid, Birmingham. 'There has been a better demand 
for Soft grades and Silicon Iron, the latter selling all the 
way from $24 to $25, delivered, Chicago, for 4 to 5 per cent. 
About 14 or 15 carloads of German Iron, which has been 
on track here, has been disposed of at about $21.85 to $23, 
duty paid, delivered to consumers according to analysis, 
having been sold by sample. The demand for Bessemer Iron 
has continued quite active, if not urgent, with sales of 
Malleable Bessemer at $23 to $24, the outside price being 
spot and the inside price for the last half of the year, about 
1500 tons having sold at the inside price. There has been an 
improved demand for Basic Lron, about 1500 tons having 
been sold to Steel founders and 1000 tons to car shops at St. 
Louis on the basis of $18.75, at Virginia furnaces, for de- 
livery during the last half of the year. Several lots of Char- 
coal Iron have been sold in a small way on the basis of 
quotations. Local Foundry Iron has continued very scarce, 
but the little offered has sold on the basis of quotations. 
The following are the prices current, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
various deliveries during the first half of the year, the out- 
side prices being for prompt shipments: 


Lake Superior Chercoal.............. $26.50 to $27.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Loca) Coke Foundry, No. 2..........% 23.00 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.00 to 23.00 
a eee 24.50 to 25.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.30 to 27.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 26.15 to 27.15 


meen CMO, PO. Bec ccc wc awsseccn 23.85 to 24.35 
RPMEeT TORO, BNO; Bei ceis ocean 22.85to0 23.35 
I NS oe tm aunltobi mip 21.85 to 22.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 23.85 to 24.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 22.85 to 23.35 


ho ce ak | Ree eee 21.35 to 21.85 
Southern Gray Forge..............2. 20.35 to 20.85 
oe. ee re 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoai Softeners, according 

ar reer ra 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 28.35 to 28.85 
errr ee 23.00 to 24.00 
Standard Beemer... . ci ccciscce 24.00 to 24.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

S te S per cont. Billoon...........00% 31.30 to 32.30 


Bars.—The higher prices demanded for Bar Iron seem 
to have checked the demand somewhat, business during the 
week having been light. At the moment details of the merger 
of the independent mills are being settled, and it is expected 
that the announcement of the consolidation will be made to- 
morrow. Sales of Bar Iron during the week have been made 
on the basis of 1.85c. to 1.90c., Chicago. In Steel Bars there 
has been considerable inquiry, with increased specifications 
on old contracts and some little new business extending up 
to July 1. Large buyers are taking the pulse of the market, 
and one large interest reports a considerable tonnage already 
placed. In Hoops and Bands the market has been very 
quiet, and the mills are in need of orders. Two thousand 
tons of foreign round Bars, 3% to 7 inches, have been sold 
at about 1.90c., flat, Chicago, for delivery in March, April 
and May, this completing the order of 5000 tons, a portion 
of which was reported last week. For domestic Iron the fol- 
lowing are the prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, for mill 
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shipment: Bar Iron, 1.8614c. to 1.90c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
L.764%4c. to 1.86144c.; Hoops, 2.16%c. to 2.2644c.; Angles, 
1.864. to 1.911%4c., base. There has been a quiet but steady 
market for shipment from local stocks, and prices are un- 
changed as follows: Bar Iron, 2.15¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. to 
2.25c.; Angles, 2.50c., and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 

Structural Material.—There has been an increased de- 
mand, mainly to cover contracts for local structures, sales 
aggregating between 5000 and 6000 tons for delivery during 
the next six months. Among the most important of the 
local transactions has been 4000 tons placed by the Standard 
Office Company for the Railway Exchange Building, which 
will be erected on the lake front. There are three other 
office buildings, each of which will require from 1500 to 1600 
tons, upon which business is pending, and also one ware- 
house, which will require about 600 tons. There is a better 
inquiry for bridge material also. The following are the 
prices current at Chicago, for mill shipment: Beams, Chan- 
els and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 
1.80¢c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There con- 
tinues to be a good demand for shipment from local stocks 
and the market has ruled firm:at the following prices: Beams 
and Channels, 214c. to 2¥4c.; Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tees, 
2.30c. to 2.55¢., at local yards. 


Plates.—Both the Eastern and the Western mills are 
heavily booked for six to elght months ahead, but one lot 
of 15,000 tons was placed for fall delivery. The market 
continues very strong and prices unchanged, as follows, for 
mill shipment, Chicago delivery: Tank Steel, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.10c.; Marine, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c. The demand from local stocks continues active 
and the market is strong at the following prices: Tank 
Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 2.20c. to 2.80c.; Tank Steel, 3-16 
inch and No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.45c.; Flange, 2.50c. to 2.60c., all 
f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.—There has continued to be quite an active de- 
mand for both Black and Galvanized Sheets, a number of 
lots ranging from 200 to 500 tons each having been placed 
recently on the basis of quotations. Official prices remain 
strong without change, but most of the business being done 
is on the basis of the following prices for mill shipment, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago: No, 20, 2.50c. to %.55e.; Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.55c. to 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; No. 27, 
2.75c. to 2.85¢c.; No. 28, 2.85c. to 2.95c. Small lots from 
store are selling readily at 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. 
Galvanized Sheets have been active and strong, liberal trans- 
actions being made on the basis of T5c, 10 and 5 off for 
mill shipment, while sales from store have been mainly at 
75 and 5 on the base price. 


Cast Pipe.—There has been a fair demand for small 
quantities of the small and medium sized Pipe, mainly from 
railroads and mining companies, sales during the week aggre- 
gating about 5000 tons. One lot of 1000 tons of 6’s to 16's 
has been placed at North Milwaukee on the basis of quo- 
tations. For round lots manufacturers quote, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 4-inch, $34; 6-inch, $33, and 8-inch, $32 for Water 
Pipe, and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 


Billets.—There has been quite an active demand for 
Rerolling Billets, but it is almost impossible to obtain domes- 
tic Bessemer Steel in this market, and sales of 3000 tons of 
foreign Billets have been made at $30.75, duty paid, de- 
livered at Chicago, for March, April and May shipments. 
There has also continued to be a good demand for domestic 
Open Hearth Forging Billets, sales of Open Hearth being 
made at $35 to $40, according to analysis, buyer and time 
of delivery. 

Merchant Pipe.—There have been fewer large sales, 
both manufacturers and jobbers having largely covered for 
several months. Yet the volume of business reaches a fair 
aggregation from the small contracts now being placed. The 
books of the independent mills being better filled the market 
is a little firmer in tone. The following are the official dis- 
counts in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, base, random lengths, 
mill shipment : 

Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. Iron. 


Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


he. a eee 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
Oe MER Aca ses eoctavisawes 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
5 seo ee oe 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
4S OO 2S PRGOR ss va ciisns tear 71.35 61.35 68.35 58.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market has remained firm, with a 
good demand for moderate amounts. Prices remain firm for 
carload lots, Chicago, as follows: 


Steel [ron. 
er ee Ne 5c cs ee W Bib elec aainimele 43.35 38.35 
i PPT OR Tea 55.85 35.85 
ee De 6 hati. o74 hs -4 tk gs on Se 60.85 45.85 
G PRERGs GE TORI soe inches cases 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
The demand for small lots for shipment from local stocks 
has been well sustained and the market has remained firm 
on the following schedule of discounts: 
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Steel. Iron. 
Db te Bee SRR eee eSanieesee id ech ened 39 35 
aOR Oe eee rer 47% 32% 
ee Se A ECMO seas van wededinnnenne 55 42 


6 inches and larger....... ctemmee, See oP 

Merchant Steel.—Beyond the specifying on old con- 
tracts the market has been quiet, the new business offering 
being light but fully equal to the ability of the mills to re- 
spond. ‘The market has remained firm for mill shipment, 
prices being as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 2.01l4oc. to 2.114%c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.96'4c. 
to 2.11144c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.66%4c. to 2.764. ; 
Toe Calk, 2.31%c. to 24645c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.864c. to 
1.96%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41%c. to 2.6142c. Ordinary grades 
ot crucible Tool Steel are quoted at Gloec. to Se. for mill 
shipments: Specials, 12¢. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The feature ot the week 
has been the continued active demand for small amounts of 
both light and medium weight Rails from electric roads 
and mining companies, ‘There is quite an active inquiry 
for Standard Sections also, yet mills can take care of only 
small quantities from time to time. During the week the 
Lake Shore road has placed one contract for 10,000 tons 
which went to a new Steel mill. The Illinois Central has 
specified for 30,000 tons on contract placed some time since. 
Chere is also quite an active demand for foreign Sections 
and contracts aggregating quite considerable tonnage are 
now pending. The market, of course, has continued strong, 
official prices remaining unchanged at $28 for standard and 
$27 for second quality, mill shipments. Light Rails have 
been sold on the basis of $35 to $40, according to weight. 
The demand for Track Supplies has continued active and 
full prices have been readily realized. The following are 
the prices current: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 
2.50c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.25c.; 
Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10c. 


Old Material.—The scarcity of Scrap has been further 
accentuated during the week, the market ruling stronger in 
tone, with higher prices prevailing for Heavy Steel Melting 
Scrap, Heavy Cast Scrap, Stove Plate and Light Cast 
Scrap, and a firmer feeling for Turnings and Borings, al- 
though the mills have not been free buyers. Quite a number 
of local foundries that have been using Scrap to a large 
extent find it difficult to obtain ample tonnage. The follow- 
ing are the prices current per gross ton, Chicago: 


ee RUE TOMO, isha a nieciwlee we're ans $24.00 to $24.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Ralils...........cccee. 31.00 to 31.50 
J Re OO eee eee 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.50 to 19.00 
WUE TROUT sho debe cece walckedancees 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
NE RE) PR Ss oes ea Kee wane $21.00 to $22.00 
EG: Se | MA ws 60544 po ow ais eeu 0"e 24.50 to 25.00 
ee AA 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 19.50 to 20.00 
ON Me ee 17.50 to 18.00 
RI heen d dics od obo case a's eae’ 20.00 to 21.00 
POO. EP PONE cA 6 ee Kev ccee vee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 14.00to 14.50 
aN) SO I oc. bk a o's.6 8 eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 13.50 to 14.00 
i ae ac dis.o hk sak eee ewe ae 10.00 to 10.50 
po ee ree 10.50 to 11.50 
ee Fe (OUR cca decuccase news - 14.50to 15.00 
Re CO BAGG a di ac asience ens dee 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 13.50to 14.00 
EASIER PRMOONO acc cca ce eeweeaeets 16.25 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.00 to 15.25 


Metal.—Copper has continued strong, although no large 
transactions have been reported. Lake is selling at 125¢c. 
in carload lots and 12%c. in a jobbing way. Pig Lead has 
continued firm with a good demand, but difficulty in making 
shipments is still experienced. Sales continue to be made 
on the basis of 4.05c. in 50-ton lots, 4.07%4c. in carload lots 
and 4.10c. in a jobbing way. Spelter has sold more readily 
and the market has ruled strong, prices having been ad- 
vanced to 4.8714c., Chicago, for Slabs. Sheet Zine has been 
in fair demand and firm at 6c. in lots of 600 Ibs. and 
over. Old Copper has developed a stronger tone in sym- 
pathy with Ingots and prices have been advanced. Heavy 
Cut Copper sells at 11%4c., Red Brass at 114c., Copper 
Sottoms at 1014c., Lead Pipe at 3.90c., Zine at 3.80c. 

Coke.—There has been a more active demand, all offer- 
ings of spot Coke being readily taken and full prices realized. 
Some sales of Furnace Coke for deliveries beginning in May 
and extending through the summer have been made on the 
basis of $5.50 at the ovens. Sales in carload lots of Virginia 
have been made at $9 to $9.50 and Connellsville Foundry 
Coke at $10 to $10.50, spot track Chicago. 





The Agricultural Steel Department of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America at Chicago will hereafter be located 
at the general offices of the company, 64-66 South Clinton 
street. This department, which had previously been located 
in the Fisher Building, has been and will continue to be 
under the management of Garson Myers, who has been sales 
agent of Agricultural Steel since the organization of the 
company. 
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Philadeiphia. 


FORREST BULLDING, February 24, 1908. 

The slight improvement noted in our last report seems 
to have been further contirmed by more recent events. A 
great deal more business has been done, some 50,000 tons 
of Basic Iron having been taken during the past few days. 
This does not seem to have affected other grades, however, 
which are in moderately good supply at about the same 
figures as last week, but it is not easy to size up the situa- 
tion satisfactorily, as from one point of view the market 
looks stronger, while from another it looks the reverse of 
that. Purchases of Steel materials simply mean that large 
onsumers are anticipating their requirements for several 
months to come, while the easiness of Foundry Irons indi- 
cates that new purchases are merely to piece out with. It is 
pretty well understood that there is a great deal of Iron to 
deliver on last year’s contracts, and until these are com- 
pleted new business will not be very large. Consumers, who 
have Iron due them at $20 or less, are not likely to buy Iron 
at $22 or more, unless under the stress of necessity, and as 
this is not the case to any great extent, business is naturally 
somewhat limited. Then there is to be considered the possi- 
bility of an increased output, agd if it should be that the 
furnaces get a little ahead of the demand it would be no 
easy matter to maintain to-day’s quotations. Considerations 
of this kind have developed a disposition among furnace 
owners to accept business at somewhat lower figures for 
deliveries covering the last half of the year, although there is 
no pressure to realize and no distinct weakness, but it is 
evident that when a buyer wants Iron for extended deliv- 
eries, materially better can be done than for 60 or 90 day 
lots. Of course, with better supplies of Coke and Coal and 
transportation, furnaces will make a larger output, but the 
same conditions will apply to consumers, so that after all 
it is merely a question of proportion, and what that is to 
be is something that cannot be determined at the present 
time. There is going to be a large volume of business until 
inidsummer anyway, and with good crops and no unforeseen 
accidents, 1903 bids fair to show the largest volume of busi- 
ness ever recorded. Reasons for conservative methods are 
based on possibilities which may arise from labor, finance 
or political conditions, the year for the Presidential election 
usually being regarded as an “off year,” although at the 
present time prospects are excellent. 


Pig Iron.—The market for Foundry Iron is just about 
steady at last week’s prices. There is no particular scarcity, 
neither is there any urgency to sell, both sides being willing 
to drift with the tide until there are reasons not now ap- 
parent for more aggressive action. The supply of Iron for 
spot delivery is about equal to requirements; if it cannot 
be had in one place, it can be had in another, and at about 
$22.25 a buyer need not go far before getting his order ac- 
cepted. Good buyers for large lots, deliverable during the 
last half of the year, can do better than that, how much 
better depeuds entirely on the circumstances in each partic- 
ular case. Basic Iron, as we have already stated, has been 
well taken at somewhat advanced prices, but it may or 
may not influence other grades; that is a matter which re- 
mains to be seen. Foreign Iron will be more likely to af- 
fect Foundry grades, and from Jatest advices it would appear 
that prices abroad are stiffening, but there is Iron due on 
purchases made some time ago, so that moderate quantities 
to arrive can still be had at unchanged prices. On the whole 
firm prices appear to be warranted by the general outlook, 
but the pros and cons are so evenly balanced that it is not 
safe to take strong ground on either side, although there 
is no doubt that developments during the past week have 
been uniformly favorable. Prices remain at about $22.5 
as an average for No. 2 X Foundry, or for extended deliveries 
25ce. to 50c. better can de done by good buyers, but there 
is no pressure either to buy or sell. Foreign Iron is quiet 
at unchanged prices. Low Phosphorus, at a little under 
$21 for cargo lots cash against documents, or $22 for broken 
lots, usual American terms. German Iron is firmer and 
would cost about the same as American No. 2 X in buyers’ 
yards, or $1 to $1.50 less in cargo lots, cash against docu- 











ments. General quotations for lots delivered in buyers’ 
yards, city or nearh Deo 
No. 1 X Foundry .$23.50 to )4.50 
No. 2 X Foundry .. 22.25to 22.50 
No. 2 Plain. F Ne 21.50to 22.00 
Gray Forge ‘ : os . 19.50 to 20.50 
Basic ... Lawes a7 .---- 20.00to 20.50 
Middlesbrough, No. 3 291.00 to 21.50 
Scotch 22.50to 23.50 


Cargo lots ¢ 


Low Phosphorus * .. .$21.00 to $21.25 
Bessemer . . 20.00 to 20.25 
Middlesbrough, Nv. ° ; ... 18.00 to 18.25 


Billets. —There is a considerable inquiry for both foreign 
and domestie Steel, but prices are very irregular, quantity, 
delivery, analysis, &e., making it impossible to do more than 
give a gencral idea of the market. A 10,000-ton lot of Ger- 
man Steel was secured recently at $20, ci.f., but $27 to 
$27.50 is usually quoted for cargo lots, on dock. duty paid. 
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Domestic Steel ranges from $32.50 to $34, delivered in 
buyers’ yards. On the whole prices are probably a little 
dearer, but until firm offers are made it is hard to determine 
what could be done for foreign Steel. 


Plates.—The demand for Plates is very good and mills 
find considerable difficulty in meeting requirements for 
prompt deliveries. There is still quite a shortage in rolling 
stock, so that delays and disappointments are almost in- 
evitable, but there is an impression that in course of a 
month both rolling stock and fuel will be easier to get than 
they are to-day. Meanwhile prices are steady and unchanged 
as follows, for Philadelphia delivery or its equivalent, viz. : 
Small lots, 2.10e.; carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. to 
2.05¢.; Universals, 2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20¢e.; 
Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35 


amet = OC, 


Structural Material.—-There is quite a good demand 
and some sizes command a slight premium unless buyers can 
wait several weeks for deliveries. Prospects are favorable 
for a heavy business, and it is not improbable that premiums 
will again be required, as-the capacity is already pretty well 
engaged for March and April. Meanwhile subject to the 
conditions named, prices are unchanged as follows, Phila- 
delphia delivery : Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 
1.73toc. to 1.78e., carload, lots, as a minimum. 


Bars.—There is a fair demand, but as mills are still 
somewhat hampered by car shortage and fuel shortage, they 
are not making the output that they expect to make when 
things are in proper running order. Prices are firm, and it 
is not improbable that a slight advance will be made at the 
next nionthly meeting of the Bar Iron Association: mean- 
while last week’s quotations are continued as follows: Steel 
Bars at 1.7314c., base, but for spot deliveries local mills get 
special rates, say 1.85c. to 1.90c. Refined Iron, as before, is 
quoted at 1.9314c. to 1.95¢., carload lots, minimum quantities. 


5 Sheets.—There is no special change in the Sheet trade. 
The demand is fairly active and prices steady to firm. 

Old Material.—The demand is quite active, and prices 
are strong, and in some lines substantial advances have been 


realized. Bids and offers are about as follows for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards: ' 


See MOP OUI ii i ois cvs sieve de sa ead 20.75 21.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap................2! Tae to abe 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 26.50 to 27.50 
NR os 5a son sae naeunaace 26.00 to 27.00 
Mo iv oc inc edna Renu eree 24.50 to 25.00 
ee OO anc kke ox cecaean .. 80.00 to 31.00 
RC RN i 24.50 to 25.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23.00 to 24.00 
CN MIDs ig a's ib 016m abe % 0.8 Krk 20.00 to 21.00 
SRONOET TOOTRD 6 on. os n.v.ns since ace 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ee es 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary)............. 14.00 to 14.50 
WEOURE TURING R 6 5605.5 55s oven snes 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 17.00 to 17.50 


EO CENONS 65540 0 4dc dedi Ch ck ana we 10.75 to 11.25 
is id 55 6 49-6 sO 6 ea oe 15.00 to 16.00 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 25, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 

Another exceedingly quiet week in the Pig Iron market 
at this point. Nothing has been selling in sufficient quanti- 
ties to justify specific mention, and the amount of inquiry 
is considered phenomenally light. Yet despite this and the 
additional assurance that there is plenty of Iron for spot 
delivery, the market is seemingly stronger than it was sev- 
eral weeks ago. Furnace ideas as to the value of Foundry 
Irons are almost a unit on the basis of $18.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2. It is understood by some that there.has been a 
purchase of quite a considerable amount of Southern Foun- 
dry Iron on the basis of $18, Birmingham, and the buyer is 
said to have found Soft Irons weaker than ordinary Foundry 
grades, and No. 3 stronger on the same general basis than 
the higher grades. This purchase, however, was not made in 
the territory usually classed as tributary to Cincinnati. 
Mill Irons and kindred grades are irregular, and while there 
is no regular offering of Gray Forge on a lower basis than 
$16.50, Birmingham, yet there are sellers who acknowledge 
selling small lots as low as $15.50, same basis. Some fur- 
naces are holding quietly to the association price of $17.50, 
but sales on that basis seem out of the question, in view of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., quotations. Northern Irons are quiet, 
and perhaps not quite so stiffly held as they were a few weeks 
ago. Freight rates from the Hanging Rock district, $1.15, 
and from Birmingham to Ohio River points, $3.25 We 


Deemed. 


quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery throughout the year, as 
follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1...... ine Kaen $22.25 2; 

Southern Coke, No. 2....... Catena "21 75 * SO 
Southern Coke, No. 3.........., .... 2125 to 22:00 
Southern Coke, No. 4....... ... 19.75 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft... ; .. 22.25 to 23.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.. ; ~. eee Bae 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge...... --- 19.75 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 1.76 to 20.75 
SONY UREN Ws is 5.4: ho oie hak $1.15 to 32.15 


5 i Lice Ka eaele 24.65 to 25.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......... . 28.65 to 24.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...... coos S266 to 23.15 
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Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $27.75 to $28.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 27.50 to 28.50 

Plates and Bars.—The general situation is unchanged, 
and the market rather quiet. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: Lron Bars, in carload lots, 1.92c., with half extras; 
same, small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload 
lots, 1.73¢., with half extras; same, in small lots, 2.20c., with 
full extras; Plates, 14-inch, in carload lots, are still nomi- 
nally 1.70c.; 3-16-inch, 1.80c.; Beams and Channels, 1.70c.. 
base. 

Old Material.—We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $19, 
per net ton; Cast Scrap, $17.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$22.50 per gross ton; Long Steel Rails, $22.50 per gross 
ton: Short Steel Rails, $17.50 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
$27.50 per net ton; Car Wheels, $23, gross. 


—— re 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, February 23, 1903. 

A remarkable thing has just taken place on the great 
lakes in relation to the fleet of Ore carriers. To the student 
of economics it opens a field for study, for it certainly pos- 
sesses the potentiality of untold expansion. Some of these 
fleets of Ore carriers are so large that they rival in ton- 
nage the great ocean fleets which have ramifications in all 
quarters of the globe. Yet the owners of these enormous 
fleets of vessels are willing to submit the question of wages 
which they shall pay their men to a joint committee repre- 
senting the owners and the various labor unions. Even 
at so recent a time as four or five years ago such a sug- 
gestion would have been scoffed at. Every owner settled 
the wage question for himself, and he settled it with his 
men and not with the representative of any union. Some 
of them doubtless paid their men less than they should have 
paid, but the majority of them paid a decent wage. The 
unions were not, in any sense, recognized. It is only last 
year that the vessel owners declined to accept a classifica- 
tion of vessels prepared by the Marine Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, merely because it was presented by the association, 
though the singular fact obtained that the wages involved 
in the classification were even less in some cases than 
the owners had resolved to pay. They did not want to 
recognize the Marine Engineers’ Union. But the change 
has come so quietly and so silently as to presage indeed the 
manner in which industrial revolutions are likely to take 
place in the future. The pay of the men who operate the 
ships will be adjusted in the future jointly by the men them- 
selves and the owners. It is advanced as a natural right that 
the contracts which the men are expected to carry out 
should be made in the presence of the men themselves, or 
what is the same thing, in the presence of a committee rep- 
resenting them. The wage scale for a season’s work is a 
contract. There are infinite possibilities for the conduct of 
business upon a reasonable basis in this order of things. 
For instance, the men can aid the vessel owners in obtain- 
ing a fair rate of freight from the shippers. The freight 
rate once fixed the cost of a season’s operation without fear 
of loss becomes merely a matter of mathematics. 


Pig Iron.—Furnaces report that the Coke situation is 
really worse than ever, and that they have to contract for 
four times as much as they want, in order to get enough to 
keep them going. Some of the furnaces of the United 
States Steel Corporation have had to shut down a day or 
two at a time for want of fuel. ‘The Lorain Steel Company 
(subsidiary of the corporation) closed on Friday last for 
want of it, but is expected to resume this week. The relief 
which the railways were beginning to experience from the 
freight congesticn was entirely obliterated by the storms 
which swept the northern half of the country last week. 
Local furnaces are all sold out to contract customers and 
premiums offered for prompt delivery could not tempt them. 
Southern Ohio Iron is coming in continually and with rea- 
sonable promptness, but delivery from the Birmingham dis- 
trict is very, very slow indeed. The Basic Iron market is 
sold up, and there is practically nothing doing in it, either 
for spot shipment or future delivery. Prices, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land for shipments in the first half of 1903, are: Bessemer, 
$21.85 to $22.35; No. 1 Strong Foundry, $23 to $23.50: 
No. 2 Strong Foundry, $22.50 to $23; No. 3 Foundry, $21.75 
to $22.25: Scotch No. 1, $23 to $23.50; Scotch No. 2, $22.50 
to $23; Gray Forge, Valley, $20 to $20.75; Lake Superior 
Charcoal, $26.50 to $27.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—It seems almost like an old 
story to talk about the railways, but with the exception of 
the railways, present conditions are quite favorable. Poor 
delivery is all that ails the finished material market. The 
demand is strong and growing stronger, so that the year is 
full of promise. Notwithstanding the fact that mills have 
been adding steadily to their equipment, and are in better 
shape to take care of orders, they cannot keep pace with 
orders. ‘They have more orders on their books now than 
they had a year ago. “It is a fact, however, that in some in- 
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stances concerns have been unable to get motive power to 
move more than one-fifth of the material sold. The Bar 
Iron market is somewhat unsettled, but the price of 1.80c., 
Youngstown, is likely to be maintained in the face of strong 
Western competition. A fair amount of business is being 
done in Bar Iron, but sales of Steel at 1.70c. for Open 
Hearth and 1.60c. for Bessemer, Pittsburgh, are brisk. 
The demand for Plates continues strong, and premiums are 
offered for prompt delivery, even to the extent of $6 per ton. 
Briefly quotations on Structural Material are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.70c.; 18 to 24 inches, 
1.80c.; Tees. 1.75c.; Angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.70c.; 
Universal Mill Plates, 1.70c. There is no practical change 
in the Sheet situation. Prices through jobbers are as fol- 
lows: For 3-16-inch Sheets and heavier, 2.15c., Cleveland. 
Mill sales of Black Sheets, Cleveland, to consumers: No. 
24, 2.65c. to 2.75¢.; No. 26, 2.75¢. to 2.85¢.; No. 27, 2.85c. 
to 2.95¢c.; and the following prices out of stock: No. 10, 
2.35¢c. to 2.50c.; No. 12, 2.45c¢. to 2.60c.; No. 14, 2.50c. to 
2.60c.; No. 16, 2.55c. to 2.70c.; Nos. 18-20, 2.75¢c. to 2.90c. ; 
Nos. 22-24, 2.85c. to 3c.; Nos. 25, 26, 2.95¢e. to 3.10c.; No. 
27, 3.05c. to 3.20c.; No. 28, 3.15c. to 3.30c. On Galvanized 
Sheets mill sales in carload lots, Cleveland, are as follows: 
Nos 10 and 11, 2.60c.; Nos. 12-14, 2.70c. to 2.85c.; Nos. 18- 
21, 3c. to 3.15¢.; Nos. 22-24, 3.30c. to 3.45c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 
3.55¢c. to 3.70c.: No. 27, 3.80c. to 3.95¢e.; No. 28, 4.05c. to 
4.20c.-; No. 29, 4.45¢c. to 4.60c.; No. 30, 4.95c. to 5.10c. 





Old Material.—There is a firm demand for Scrap, and 
Steel mills are scouring the country for material to melt. 
The situation is aggravated, however, by the positive refusal 
of some of the railways to handle any Scrap at all for 
the next week or so. Prices are firm, and for Cleveland de- 
livery are quoted as follows: Old Iron Rails, $24 to $25; 
Old Steel Rails (over 6 feet), $22 to $23; Old Steel Rails 


(6 feet and under), $20 to $20.50; Old Car Wheels, $22.50 
to $23; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $21 to $21.50; Mili 
Scrap, $19 to $19.50; No. 1 Machine Cast Scrap, $21 to 
$21.50: Iron Axles, $29 to $30; Steel Axles, $28 to $29; 
Axle Turnings, $18 to $19: Wrought Turning (free from 
cast), $16 to $17: Cast Borings, $11 to $11.50; Uncut 
Wrought Iron Boilers, $12 to $13; Steel Boiler Plates, $17 
to $18: Grate Bars, $12 to $13: Pipes and Flues (clean), 
$17.50 to $18.50; Tank Iron, $17 to $18; Hoop and Band 
Iron, $13.50 to $14.50; Sheet Iron, $12 to $18; Wrought 
Drillings, $15.50 to $16.50; Malleable Iron (Railroad), 
$19.50 to $20: Malleable [ron (Agricultural), $17.50 to 
$18; Stove Plate, $16 to $17; Heavy Steel, $19 to $20. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 21, 1903. 

The market the past week was rather quiet, but there 
were no signs of weakness, as prices were very well main- 
tained. There were no large orders filled, and no large or- 
ders on the market. The business done was mostly for the 
first half of the year and mainly for nearby deliveries. 
For the second half there is no improvement to note in 
the inquiry, and none in transactions. The larger interests 
have every faith in the maintenance of prices, and in the 
development of a satisfactory trade: and they are not push- 
ing any offerings on the market. Some stress is laid upon 
the fact that the weather during this month has greatly 
handicapped production in this district. 
other districts have also suffered correspondingly, the con- 


Assuming that 


clusion is inevitable that the month’s production will be a 
disappointment to those who anticipated a favorable out- 
come. Some of the furnaces in this district had to shut 
down because of failure to obtain material, and there were 
several that have just managed to escape that inconvenience. 
The danger has not yet entirely passed; and every energy is 
centered in the effort to keep everything going. There would 
be no stocks here now if the railroads had been able to sup- 
ply the cars required of them. The situation in this respect 
is as yet not free from complaint, but it is much better than 
it has been. 

There was one sale of No. 1 Foundry at $22 and a sale 
of Silver Gray at $21. Both lots were moderate in quan- 
tity and for nearby delivery. Some No. 2 Foundry sold at 
$19.50, some at $19.25 and some at $19. The latter price 
prevailed when it went in mixed lots. The largest lot re- 
ported was 1000 tons, in which this grade was only a part, 
and the period of delivery was six months. There were other 
sales on the basis of $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry, the delivery 
being to seller’s satisfaction. There was a report of one lot 
seeking a buyer at less than $18.50, but it was limited in 
amount and found no takers. No. 3 Foundry is quoted at 
$18 to $18.50, with only light transactions. No. 4 Foundry 
is quoted at $18 and No. 2 Soft brings the price of No. 2 
Foundry. Gray Forge is quoted irregularly. One could buy 
it at $17 from some interests, while others would not accept 
under $17.50 for it. Yet a buver might stumble on a small 


‘are firm. 
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lot at less than $17. But that one purchase would clear 
up all on the market at that price. In Basic Iron there is 
no business, and there have been practically no sales on the 
general market since November last. 

Concerning Steel, there is very little to say. The Steel 
mill, after demonstrating its ability to make Steel Rails, 
quietly ceased, and none are now being made. Improve- 
ments are yet being made at the mill which probably deter- 
mines the character of the work done. The general renova- 
tion of the property of the Tennessee Company inaugurated 
some months since is being quietly prosecuted. The close 
of the year will probably find the renovation not yet com- 
pleted. 

As evidence of the growing trade with our industrial in- 
terests, the fact is cited that we shipped the past week a 
carload of Castings to Chester, Pa. One shipment made the 
past winter by one of our interests covered 28 cars of high 
class machinery, and was to one firm. ‘To-day the loading 
of 11 cars for Cuba and Porto Rico completes orders on 
which the shops have been working for months past. Re- 
ports from the various shops are to the effect that there is 
plenty of work in hand and lots of more work in sight. 
Work is not now declined because of its being difficult and 
because of inability to execute it. 

The Tunnell Coal Company have filed notice of inten- 
tion to increase their capital from $100,000 to $250,000, H. 
©. Carpenter putting in 5340 acres, situated in St. Clair 
County, and receiving therefor 714 shares of stock in the 
company. 

In Coke there has been some improvement in the situa- 
tion, and it may be reported as easier. Cash and nearby 
deliveries are quoted at $5.75 and $6, while for the year it is 
quoted at $5.25 to $5.50, with the prospect of settling to a 
lower range of values in the near future. It is noted that 
the leading railroad has already contracted for the output 
of two mines for the entire year at a price very satisfactory 
to the operators, and negotiations are pending for large 
amounts for Mexico and the countries south of us, the out- 
come of which is, as yet, but a matter of conjecture. It is 
noted that the Fort Payne Company have disposed of their 
holdings to a syndicate which recognizes the possibilities 
that the situation offers there. The sale covers 1000 town 
lots and 20,000 acres of land carrying Ore and Coal, besides 
the hotel and grounds. It comes pretty close to being the 
sale of the whole town; and no effort will be lacking in 
spreading the attractions it offers. 

In mineral properties there was no movement reported 
last week in the way of concluded transactions. But your 
correspondent knows of some deals that are under way ‘that 
promise, now, a successful ending. 





Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 


PARK BUILDING, February 25, 19038. 

Pig Iron.—We note a very heavy inquiry for Basic 
Iron, which is scarce and high prices are being quoted. As 
high as $21.50 at furnace is being asked for Basic Iron for 
shipment over last six months. We quote the market on 
Basic at $21 to $21.50 at maker’s furnace. Bessemer Iron 
for shipment up to July is held at $21 at furnace and for 
shipment over last six months at about $20 at furnace. For 
spot shipment Bessemer is held at $21.50 to $22 at furnace. 
A large Steel concern are figuring on the purchase of a 
round lot of Bessemer Iron for shipment over last six 
months of this year and first half of next year. The quan- 
tity is large and the deal is likely to be closed this week at 
a price somewhat under $20 at furnace. Forge Iron is 
firmer than for some time and we quote at $20.75 to $21, 
Pittsburgh. We note an active demand for Foundry Iron 
and No. 2 for spot shipment is bringing up to $24, Pitts- 
burgh. For shipment up to July No. 2 Foundry is $22.75 
to $23.50, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—We note an active inquiry for Steel and prices 
sessemer Billets are held at $30 to $30.50 and 
Open Hearth at $51, maker’s mill. Not a great deal of 
Steel is offering, as sellers are limited in number. 


(By Mail.) 


The principal items of interest in the Iron trade this 
week are the new Ore prices for 1903, and the advance of 
$2 a ton on Wire products made by the American Steel & 
Wire Company on February 20. While the new Ore rates 
have not as yet been definitely arranged, it is practically cer- 
tain that the basis of Mesaba Bessemer Ores will be $4 a 
ton, and Mesaba Non-Bessemer Ores $3.20 per ton, f.o.b. 
lower lake ports. Old Range Bessemer Ores will be $4.50 
per ton, and Old Range Non-Bessemer Ores, $3.60 per ton, 
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f.o.b. lower lake ports. ‘hese prices are considerably higher 
than prevailed last year. The estimated production for all 
kinds of Ore for 1903 is 34,000,000 tons, sales to date being 
a little over 23,000,000 tons, leaving about 10,700,000 tons 
for sale. The advance of $2 a ton in Wire products makes 
the minimum price of Wire Nails $2 per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Persistent reports are that the entire interests of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, the Clairton Steel 
Company and W. P. Snyder & Co., the latter controlling 
the Shenango Furnuce Company, owning three blast furnaces 
at Sharpsville, Pa., will be taken over in a very short time 
by the United States Steel Corporation. It is said the deal 
for the acquiring of the Jones & Laughlin interest has prac- 
tically been consummated, but no official confirmation of this 
has been given out. ‘The Jones & Laughlin Stee] Company 
are the largest independent Steel producers outside of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the concern owning five 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh district, with a daily output 
of nearly 2500 tons, also Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel 
Works turning out nearly 3000 tons of Steel per day, and 
large finishing mills, making various lines of products from 
3-16-inch Rounds up to 24-inch Beams. The concern also 
own valuable Ore properties, insuring them a 
Ore for many years to come, also Coal and Coke properties 
and the Monongahela Connecting Railroad, used for hauling 
Hot Metal from their Eliza furnaces to their Bessemer Stee! 
Works on the South Side. The capital stock of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company is $30,000,000, of which $10,- 
000,000 in bonds have not yet been issued. The Jones & 
Laughlin Stee] Company have plans made for the building 
of an Ore road from one of the lower lake ports to their 
mills on the South Side. The acquiring of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration would be a master stroke. All sorts of prices are 
heard as to the amount involved if the transfer goes through, 
some putting it at $50,000,000, and others as high as $150,- 
000,000. It is not likely to be so much as the higher price, 
but would probably be from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
If the United States Steel Corporation secures the Jones & 
Laughlin properties, bonds will be issued in payment for 
them, the interest on which would be guaranteed by the 
Steel Corporation. In this way it is figured out that it will 
not require any actual cash to secure the Jones & Laughlin 
interests. It is said the deal has gone so far that appraisers 
and auditors of the United States Steel Corporation have 
been at work on the books and plants of the Jones «& 
Laughlin Steel] Company for nearly a month. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that no official confirmation of this 
deal has been given out by either side. The Iron trade con- 
tinues in a most satisfactory condition and all indications 
point to this year being as good a year in every way as 
1902. An enormous tonnage of Pig Iron, Billets, Steel Rails, 
Plates, Structural Steel, Pipe and other finished products 
have been sold for this year delivery and demand is heavy. 
The car situation does not show much improvement, but is 
probably a little better than it was some time ago. The 
railroad situation is really the only detriment that exists in 
the Iron trade at the present time. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote English Ferro 
at $50 in large lots and $51 to $52 in small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. German Ferro, which is not so regular in quality 
as English, is offered at slightly lower figures. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The tonnage in Iron and Steel 
Bars continues heavy, and there is some difficulty in getting 
prompt deliveries on Iron Bars. The Republic Iron & Stee! 
Company and other large makers of Iron Bars have booked 
a heavy tonnage, and the market is extremely firm on the 
basis of 1.80c. in carloads and 1.85c. in small lots, half 
extras, as per National card. Tonnage in Steel Bars is 
heavier than for some time, a number of large buyers hav 
ing recently come in the market and placed good sized con- 
tracts. Other large consumers are figuring, and some heavy 
orders are certain to be placed within a short time. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for 
less than 2000 Ibs. of a size subject to the following differ- 
ential extras: Quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less 
than 1000 Ibs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 1000 
Ibs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total weight of a size to deter- 
mine the extra regardless of length. 


Spelter.—The market on Spelter is steady, and we quote 
prime grades of Western Spelter at 4.98%4c. to 4.9814c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Several good sized jobs have been 
placed since our last report. It is estimated that from 
50,000 to 75,000 tons of Steel Shapes will be used in the 
Pittsburgh district this year in the one item of new bridges 
alone. The bridge shops are filled up for months ahead, and 
the railroads are all making large improvements which will 
require a heavy tonnage. The outlook is that demand for 
Structural Steel this year will be fully as heavy as last 
year, and that prompt deliveries will be more or less diffi- 
cult to obtain all through the year. Beams, for prompt ship- 
ment command slight premiums in prices for small lots. We 
quote: Beams and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.: over 15- 
inch, 1.70c.; Angles. 3 x 2 up to 6 x G, 1.60c.: Zees, 1.60c. : 
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Tees, 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.85c. 

Muck Bar.—The market on Muck Bar is decidedly tirm 
and manufacturers are asking considerably higher prices. 
One large maker is said to be out of the market as a seller, 
while other mills that roll domestic Muck Bar now quote 
$35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Eastern Muck Bar could probably 
be bought at $34, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The enormous demand for Plates that has 
characterized the market for some months continues, and 
the mills are simply swamped with orders and are turning 
down tonnage almost every day on which they are unable 
to make deliveries wanted. We may note a recent contract 
placed for 7000 tons of Plates, % inch thick, for a riveted 
water line at Philadelphia. Several local mills were asked 
to name prices on this work, but declined, as they could not 
make deliveries. Demand for Plates is heavy from car 
builders, boiler shops, and, in fact, from all kinds of con- 
sumers. A number of mills that are able to make reason- 
ably prompt shipment are getting from 1.75c. to 1.90c:, at 
mill. Official prices on Plates are as follows: ‘Tank Plate, 
\4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordi- 
nary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive 
Vire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. 
Plates more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra: No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based 
on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; 
terms net cash in 30 days. 

Steel Rails.—The large contracts have about all been 
placed, and outside of a few small orders that are drifting 
in there is very very little doing. The foreign market on 
Rails is very much better and it is hardly likely that any 
more domestic orders will go abroad. We quote at $28, at 
mill, for Standard Sections. 

Rods.—The heavy demand for Wire products, and the 
fact that sellers of Rods are very limited in number, is caus- 
ing a decided scarcity in Rods for prompt shipment, and 
which has the effect of making prices very firm. The mini- 
mum of the market on Bessemer Rods seems to be $36, Pitts- 
burgh, with some sellers asking higher figures. Open Hearth 
Rods are heid at about $37, at mill. 

Sheets.—The Sheet market is showing slight improve- 
ment in demand, but tonnage is still too small to give the 
Sheet milis full work. However, with every other branch 
of the Iron trade active, it does not seem that Sheets will 
continue to drag as they have for some time. Prices are 
fairly firm, but on very desirable orders are shaded to the 
basis of about 2.60c. for No. 27 and 2.70c. for No. 28. We 
quote: Nos. 22 and 24 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, at 2.45c.; No. 26, 2.55¢.; No. 27, 2.65c., 
and No. 28, 2.75c. These prices are for carloads and larger 
lots, buyers charging the usual advances on small lots from 
store. On Galvanized Sheets we quote Nos. 26, 27 and 28 
at 75, 10 and 24% to 75, 10 and 5 per cent. off for carloads 
and larger lots. In net prices these are equal to about 3.25c. 
for No. 26, 3.42c. for No. 27 and 3.70c. for No. 28. These 
prices apply only on carloads and larger lots and are f.o.b. 
mill. On less than carloads jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances. 

Iron and Steel Skelp.—The Skelp market has im- 
proved considerably in demand, and prices are firmer than 
for some time, and are also slightly higher. We quote 
(;rooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 1.95c. to 2c. and Sheared 
at 2.05c. to 2.10¢., Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
30 days. 

Merchant Pipe.—We note a continued heavy demand 
for Pipe, and the leading mills are filled up for the next two 
or three months. Prices are also firmer, there being almost 
an entire absence of cutting, only slight concessions being 
made on the smaller sizes. Pittsburgh basing discounts, 
Which are now being generally observed, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe Full weight 


Merchant guarantee Full guaranteed 
Pipe, Steel Wrought weight Wrought 
or [ron. Tron. Steel Pipe. Iron. 


Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 


ee 68 58 65 55 67 57 64 54 
OD F905 42 O64 R Oe Kee 70 60 67 57 69 59 66 56 
a ILI axa ap ata waren ete 7h 65 72 62 74 64 71 61 
TEs 4 wate ed vowrms 73 63 70 50 72 62 69 59 


Boiler Tubes.—The market on Boiler Tubes is firm. and 
demand is very satisfactory. There is no change in dis- 
counts, which remain as follows: 

BOILER TUBES, 


Steel. Per cent. 
Ee eee ene re 45 
-. yo & oR a ee ea 62%, 
1% to 2% and 6 to 18 inches.............. 521% 
Tron. 
i I ny hale Seer aia es th hk ie a: can 361% 
ar oe ae. cites cewek ee ber ew wae 451, 
1% to 214 and 6 to 13 Inmches............ st , CM 
CASING. S. and §S. 
Per cent 
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Coke.—The excessive cold weather and heavy snows of 
last week retarded Coke shipments very much, but in the 
latter part of last week, and so far this week, shipments are 
slightly better. The supply of cars and motive power is 
wofully inadequate to handle the Coke that is ready for 
shipment, and large and small consumers find it necessary 
to go out in the market to buy Coke and pay whatever price 
is demanded for it. The prediction is made that it will be 
well into the summer before there is any permanent relief in 
the car supply. Prompt Furnace Coke brings $5 to $5.50 
and Foundry $6.50 to $7, at oven. Practically no contracts 
are being made, as consumers cannot get Coke now that is 
due them on contracts. Output of Coke last week in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions was a little over 
290,000 tons 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—We note a good demand for 
heavy melting stock for Open Hearth purposes, which is 
scarce and brings $21.50 to $22, gross tons. Steel Rails for 


rerolling are $23.50 to $24, gross tons; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$21.50, in net tons; Old Car Wheels, $24.50 to $24.75, gross 
tons; Heavy Busheling Scrap, $18.50 to $18.75, net tons, and 


Cast Lron Borings, $11.75 to $12, gross tons. 





A. M. Crane & Co., Incorporated, Chicago and New York, 
have opened an office at 503 Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Temporarily A. M. Crane will make his headquarters at the 
Pittsburgh office. 

Foster & Green have opened offices in Room 503, Hamil- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, and will deal in Pig Iron, Second- 
Hand Machinery, Rails, &e. 

On April 1 the Pittsburgh offices of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, now in the Tradesmen’s Building, will 
be removed to the fourteenth floor of the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh. 





New York. 
New York, February 25, 1903. 

Pig lron.—Consumers of Pig Iron in this district are 
beginning to show more interest in the market and some 
transactions, moderate in volume, however, have been closed 
for the second half. There are inquiries for round blocks 
of foreign Iron, but no large quantities have yet been placed. 
There have been some sales of Basic Iron and the product 
of a furnace in the Champlain district for the second quarter 
has been contracted for by a leading interest. We quote for 
prompt to early delivery: No. 1 X Foundry, $24 to $24.50; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $22.25 to $22.60; No. 2 Plain, $21.50 
to $22. Tennessee and Alabama brands, New York and 
vicinity, No. 1 Foundry, $24 to $24.50; No. 2 Foundry, 
$22.75 to $23.25; No. 3 Foundry, $21.75 to $22.25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The activity continues and is par 
ticularly marked in the smaller sizes. Some good round sales 
have been made and there are large inquiries in the market. 
Among these is one for over 50,000 feet of 12-inch Pipe 
from a trunk line, and a round block of 24-inch for Nor- 
walk. Quotations continue at $34.50 per gross ton for 6 to 
12 inch, at tidewater. 

Steel Rails.—The market is quiet, and no large trans- 
actions are reported. Foreign makers are quoting on the 
basis of about £4 15s. at Antwerp, which is equivalent to 
about $25 at Atlantic seaboard, to which the duty of $7.84 


must be added. 

Finished Sheet Iron and Steel.—The Structural mills 
do not report any contracts of magnitude as having been 
closed lately. We quote at ‘tidewater as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 1.75ec. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 
1.80c. to 2c.: Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. 
Sheared Steel Plates are 2.10c. for Tank, 2.20c. for Flange, 
» 35¢c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 
“e.: Soft Steel Bars, 1.80c. to 1.90c. 


The New York [lachinery Market. 


New York, February 25, 1905. 

Conditions are unchanged from last week. There are no 
signs of abatement from the strong demand which has 
characterized the market for a number of weeks. While 
business is no greater in volume than it has been within the 
last month or so, the tone of the market has been constantly 
improving. ‘This is due to the facet that whatever skepticism 
might have prevailed earlier in the year regarding the con- 
tinuance of good demand has been shaken out. There is 
now a staunch belief that the current of machinery business 
has become so strong that under ordinary conditions it can- 
not easily be checked. And also inquiry is so good that the 
amount. of future business plainly in sight is very gratifying. 
Machine tool builders, and particularly those in the Middle 
West, are again getting behind on their orders. We hear 
of several shops which are being worked overtime on cer- 
tain classes of work. , 

In view of the recently revised German tariff schedule 
inother appeal has been: made to American builders of ma- 
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chine tools in behalf of export trade, but without success. 
Exactly similar conditions were met as prevented a sacrifice 
in price in order to maintain a hold on European trade when 
business with Germany began to fall off rapidly. The Amer- 
ican builders are so busy on domestic work that they refuse 
to grant concessions to their German houses. Business with 
Germany has been exceedingly quiet of late as compared 
with what it was five years ago, but despite the independent 
stand of American manufacturers and the adverse condi- 
tions prevailing abroad, the large German houses represent- 
ing American interests have succeeded in bringing a little 
business to this country. In the face of the added handicap 
imposed by the increased German tariff, there are good 
grounds te conclude that quite all of this will now be lost 
lo further complicate matters, the Austrian Government is 
now threatening to increase import duties on machinery 
rivate advices state that it is intended to increase the 
Austrian duty about 38 1-3 per cent. on items under which 
machine tools find their classification. The duty on small 
tools is to be advanced 100 per cent. 

It will be interesting to note what position will be taken 
by the large German machinery houses, who attained their 
prominence through the exploitation of American machine 
tools in Continental Europe. During the last two or three 
years these houses have naturally been forced to depend 
largely upon selling German tools. They have widened their 
fields, sending representatives to the Far East, England 
and Africa. In fact they have recently been pushing the 
very machines against which they used to compete with 
American product. Many representative machine tool build- 
ers in this country have connections with these concerns 
only as far as Gontinental Europe is concerned. In other 
fields they ere tied up to various other selling interests. Un- 
der such conditions it is apparent that the large German 
houses who formerly sold American tools so extensively will 
not only be forced to neglect their friends on this side of 
the water, owing to prohibitive prices, but will find them- 
selves competing with their old friends in other fields. 

The Snead Architectural Iron Works have purchased a 
large tract of land, with about 750 feet railroad frontage, 
adjoining their present buildings in Jersey City, N. J. They 
will erect immediately four large buildings, to be used as 
office, pattern shop, foundry and fitting shop, besides the 
necessary number of open buildings for general use and 
storage. They are purchasing an entirely new outfit of ma- 
chinery for all departments, including electric traveling 
cranes. The company will be better equipped than here- 
tofore for the prompt and satisfactory execution of all con- 
tracts for structural and ornamental iron work required in 
buildings. The officers of the company are Bernard Sellig- 
man, president; J. A. Holmboe, vice-president, and Thos. S. 
Snead, secretary-treasurer. 

The Consolidated Street Railway Company of Worcester, 
Mass., are to add a large machine shop in the reconstruction 
of one of their car barns and will be in the market for a 
considerable amount of machine tools. The building will be 
completed about July 1. 

The Wachusett Mills of Worcester are to build a ma 
chine shop 33 x 50 feet and will be in the market for tools. 

The Plunger Elevator Company, Worcester, Mass., are 
to build an addition to their shops at Barber’s Crossing. 
The new building will be 70 x 150 feet and one story in 
hight. The purpose of the addition is to increase the ma 
chine shop and the company will consequently be in the 
market for new tools this spring. The Otis Elevator Com 
pany, who control the Plunger Company, are now pushing 
the hydraulic elevator because, it is said, of the coming into 
the field of the new Standard Plunger Elevator Company, 
now building a new shop at Jamesville, at the other. ex 
tremity of Worcester. 

The Crestline Mfg. Company of Crestline, Ohio, are now 
it work making patterns for a line of iron and brass pumps 
ind are contracting for material for a new plant. They will 
soon be in the market for 30-inch drill presses, 20-inch drill! 
presses, 30-inch boring machines, 26-inch boring machines, 
milling machines, lathes, tool grinders, emery wheels, brass 
tubing saw, polishing machine, cupola and blower, shafting. 
belting, &c. The company were recently incorporated with 
$50,000 capital. The officers are G. A. Musselman, presi 
dent; Jacob Flowers, vice-president; Jacob Babst, treas 
urer; C. E. Stetter, secretary and general manager. 

The Lake City Engineering Company, A. Lloyd, general 
manager and treasurer, builders of marine engines, marine 
and water tube boilers, stationary and portable engines and 
boilers, air pumps and condensers, of Erie, Pa., are building 
a new foundry and machine shop on Nineteenth and Beach 
streets, which is expected to be completed about April 1, at 
which time they will be in the market for considerable ma 
chinery. 

The Lozier Motor Company, builders of marine gasoline 
engines and launches, of Plattsburg, N. Y., are building a 
frame building, 60 x 200 feet, with marine ways, docks and 
storage yards for the purpose of buildimg yachts and launches 
and installing the Lozier marine gas engines in auxiliary 
eraft. This is a branch of their principal factories and 
works at Plattsburg, N. Y. and is built so that thev may 
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better look after their growing trade in the Metropolitan 
district. ‘The New York office of the company is located at 
1 Broadway. C. A. Emise is general manager of the 
company. 

Action was taken by the directors of the Utica Pipe 
Foundry of Utica, N. Y.. by which there is to be erected a 
new building to be used as a machine shop and warehouse. 
The structure will be 40 x 100 feet and will have three 
stories. The concern are also about to install machinery 
in an addition just completed at the pipe foundry. The 
meeting referred to was the annual business session, and 
the stockholders elected the following directors: the Hon. 
Charlies S. Symonds, Irvin A. Williams, John A. Kernan, 
John K. Gunn, Henry W. Millar. The directors subsequent- 
ly elected officers as follows: President, Henry W. Millar; 
vice-president, I. A. Williams; secretary and treasurer, John 
A. Kernan. 

The Automatic Lifeguard Accident Combination Car 
Brake Company, 4 Oak street, Utica, N. Y., George F. 
Brandau, manager, will erect a large new plant. The com- 
pany are to be capitalized at $250,000. 

The National Emery Wheel Company of Waltham, Mass., 
will move their plant to Worcester, Mass. The company 
have purchased a tract of land on Webster street, Worcester, 
with 290 feet frontage on the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
and 190 feet frontage on Webster Place. They will build a 
one-story frame factory 60 x 250 feet. The present capi- 
talization of the company is $75,000. George F. Reiff is 
treasurer and manager. 

Anton Larsen, builder of dumbwaiters, elevators and re- 
frigerators, 184th street and Brook avenue, ~New York City, 
will erect a new plant at 133d street and Brook avenue, 50 
x 100 feet, five stories and basement, and will require a 60 
horse-power engine, two 75 horse-power boilers, heating and 
electric lighting apparatus and a quantity of improved wood 
working machinery. 

The General Pneumatic Tool Company were recently in- 
corporated, being a reorganization of the business of the 
Havana Bridge Works, Montour Falls, N. Y., which has 
been engaged for some years in the production and sale of 
improved pneumatic tools. The new corporation will manu- 
facture pneumatic tools, compression riveting machines, pneu- 
matic motor hoists, air compressors, cranes, &c. Extensive 
improvements in the manufacturing plant have already been 
made, and an additional building will be erected for a store 
and engine house early in the spring. A portion of the new 
equipment of machinery is already in operation, but there 
are yet to be purchased screw machines, turret lathes, shaper, 
universal grindér, gear cutter, milling machine and engine 
lathes. The company’s tools have received a very gratifying 
recognition, and orders for compression riveting machines, 
pneumatic hammers and pneumatic motor hoists, covering 
our capacity for several months, are already booked. Several 
new types of compression riveting machines have recently 
been brought out, in addition to those which have been on 
sale for several years. When all of our tools are ready for 
the market they will constitute a most complete line of pneu- 
matic machinery. The officers of the company are Robert T. 
Turner, president; C. F. Carrier, vice-president; James A. 
Shepard, secretary; Frank A. Hatch, treasurer. The prin- 
cipal offices are located at Montour Falls, N. Y. 

J. D. Hurley and A. B. Holmes, formerly with the 
Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, are now associated 
with the Rand Drill Company of 128 Broadway, New York, 
being in charge of the Imperial Pneumatic Tool Company, 
who were recently acquired by the Rand Company. The 
manufacture of pneumatic tools by the Rand Drill Company 
is a new departure, a complete line being placed on the mar- 
ket. The works of the Imperial Company are located at 
Athens, Pa. 

Announcement is made of the formation of the firm of 
Wallace, Jaastad & Drewsen, with offices at Temple Court 
Building, New York: Cushing Building, 85 Water street, 
Boston, Mass.: Masonic Building, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
The firm are composed of Joseph H. Wallace, A. U. Jaastad 
and Viggo Drewsen. Mr. Wallace, who has planned many 
manufacturing plants and hydraulic developments, including 
mills now building at Portsmouth, N. H., for the White 
Mountain Paper Company, the largest paper and pulp mills 
in the world. He was appraiser in the organization of the 
American Writing Paper Company and the United Box 
Board & Paper Company, and has made many other indus- 
trial appraisals. Mr. Jaastad is of Boston, Mass., and has 
supervised the design and construction of numerous steam 
and electrical installations for railway, lighting and indus- 
trial plants, among which are paper and pulp mills of the 
International Paper Company at Livermore Falls and Rum- 
ford Falls, Maine, and of the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany at Madison and Millinocket. Maine. Mr. Drewsen was 
formerly professor of applied chemistry in the Technical 
Institute, Trondhjem, Norway. and has invented and im- 
proved many processes’ and appliances for the utilization of 
waste chemicals and by-products. among them the Drewsen 
reclaimer. which is used in sulphite mills in the United 
States and Canada: the Drewsen acid system and the syn- 
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thetic method of producing artificial indigo, largely used in 
Kurope. 

The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company, John H. 
Carlin, proprietor, Allegheny, Pa., dealers in contractors’ 
machinery, engines, boilers, pumps, &c., have just issued 
a new stock list No. 14, in which is represented 1326 pieces 
of new and rebuilt machinery. This company endeavors to 
keep their stock list up to date, but have already made 
quite a number of sales of equipment mentioned in the list. 


Catalogues Wanted.—An effort to collect trade cata- 
logues is being made by Sibley College of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and the Mechanic Arts, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
as will be noted from the following announcement being sent 
to the trade: 

* Many of the admirable publications issued by makers 
of machinery and supplies, while primarily intended for 
advertising purposes, contain extremely valuable engineer- 
ing data. ‘The trade catalogues are the best exponents of 
modern practice in machine construction, and they are 
used extensively for reference in designing offices. Prob- 
ably these valuable * text books’ are nowhere needed more 
than in the drafting rooms of our technical schools. The 
Department of Machine Design, in recognition of this fact, 
has made arrangements for the proper classification and 
care of a rather extensive catalogue library. The collection 
is installed in large cases immediately adjoining the drafting 
room of the senior class, where students have free access 
to it. The use of the catalogues is not, however, confined 
entirely to the work of the fourth year. The primary object 
in maintaining this reference library is to increase the ef- 
ticiency of instruction; that is, to benefit the students. How- 
ever, most of the large number of young men who become 
familiar with these catalogues will soon enter the field of 
engineering practice, in one capacity or another, and it is 
quite reasonable to assume that the makers and sellers of 
machinery and supplies represented by these publications 
may derive some advantage from the acquaintance thus be- 
gun. It is hoped (and past experience fully sustains the 
hope) that mechanical concerns -will contribute copies of 
their publications to this department collection. In addi- 
tion to the main catalogue library, several smaller collec- 
tions are maintained, so that extra copies of publications are 
desired if the publishers feel disposed to furnish them. Many 
prominent builders make a practice of sending large num- 
bers of their catalogues, annually, for distribution to students 
in the upper classes. The officers of the college will always 
make an effort to judiciously distribute surplus copies, with 
due reference to the interests of the contributors.” 





Metal Market. 
New York, February 25, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—While during the last week fluctuations were 
not very wide and the course of the market was not as sensa- 
tional as it has been of late, a net advance in prices was 
made. As has been the case during the last few weeks the 
business was entirely in futures. At the close to-day spot 
and February ranged from 29.50c. to 29.75c., while March, 
April, May and June were quoted from 29.60c. to 29.75c. 
The last few days were particularly quiet so far as interest 
in the article is concerned. Business from consumers in the 
interior is still at a low ebb. In the London market there 
was also a comparatively slight advance made during the 
week, spot going to £133 15s. and futures to £134 15s. So 
far this month the arrivals have aggregated 3200 tons and 
it is calculated. that there are 2900 tons afloat. 


Copper.—Conditions are unchanged. Copper shares and 
the price of Copper have moved up simultaneously. As for 
the interest in the market, more attention is being paid to 
the advance of Copper shares than to the prices of the metal. 
This is very easily accounted for, as consumers are still buy- 
ing from hand to mouth, and most of the metal merchants 
are liberally supplied with Copper shares acquired at figures 
somewhat higher than they have been of late. In London 
the same influences are at work, and it is evident that the 
Copper industry is in about the same condition as that of 
this country. An illustration of the backwardness of con- 
sumers in taking on supplies in England is afforded by the 
statement of consumption as compiled by C. Mayer, secre- 
tary of the New York Metal Exchange. This tabulation 
shows that on January 1, 1902, the stocks at London. Liver- 
pool and Swansea amounted to 15,340 tons. The correspond- 
ing date of 1903 showed stocks amounting to 11.270 tons. 
The imports to Jannary 31, in 1902, aggregated 18,197 tons, 
while for the month of January, 1903, they amounted to but 
10,529 tons. This leaves a total of 33,537 tons for 1902 and 
21.799 tons for 1903. The exports for the same period were 
6771 tons in 1902 and 6567 tons for 1908. Deducting these 
the totals of 26,766 for 1902 and 15.232 tons are obtained. 
Deducting again the stock on January 31 at London. Liver- 
pool and Swansea. which amounted to 15.640 tons in 1902 
and 9320 tons in 1903, there is an apparent consumption for 
the month of January of 192 and 1903 of 11,126 tons and 
5912 tons, respectively. It will be recalled that in January 
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of last year the bulk of the business was done at about 1ic., 
while the average for January, 1903, was about 12.30c., 
showing that purchasers in the United Kingdom are holding 
back orders on account of the higher prices. Prices here 
are nominal, ranging from 13)4c. to 13%c. for Lake and 
Electrolytic, 12%c. to 13%c. for Casting and 12%c. for 
Standard. The London market quotes £59 1s. 3d. for spot, 
£59 3s. 9d. for futures and £63 15s. for Best Selected. Ex- 
ports thus far this month amount to 6091 tons, as against 
14,001 tons for February of last year. 

Pig Lead.—Aside from further advances in London the 
market is absolutely without change. The Smelting & Re- 
fining Company are still quoting on a basis of 4.12%c. for 
spot, Desilverized, and 4.10c. for futures. St. Louis is also 
unchanged. London quotes £12 3s. 9d. 

Spelter.—The market is steady, with prices a little 
higher here and in St. Louis. Business is good, but not 
particularly active. Quotations here range from 5.05c. to 
5.10c., while St. Louis has advanced to 4.87%4c. London 
has advanced slightly to £21 10s. 

Antimony—Is lower both in this market and London. 
Hallett’s is now quoted 6%c. to Tc. Cookson’s is unchanged 
and other brands are quoted 644c. to 65¢c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per lb., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Is unchanged at $47 per flask of 76% lbs. 
each in lots of 50 flasks or more. London cables £8 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—Quotations are unchanged, being based on 
present official prices of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-Ib. 
Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.79, New York delivery. These 
prices, it is understood in the trade, will hold until April. 
The Swansea market is unchanged at 12 shillings. 

i 


Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 

Lonpon, February 14, 1903.—Nothing of a startling 
character has disturbed the markets during the past week. 
Business is far from active, and the high hopes which 
were so prominent a feature of the early days of the 
year are being dissipated into thin air. At the same 
time makers are fairly well sold and pricés remain firm. 
The dearness of fuel is still a thorn in the side, not only 
of pig iron makers, but of the manufacturers of finished 
iron and steel. Foreign competition is not so keen as 
reported last week, but it has some influence, for the 
policy of the buyers continues one of hand to mouth. 

A partial improvement is to be reported in marked 
bars, a'rush of orders having taken place during the 
week. Common bar makers are still in the dumps. 
Makers of small sizes, having decided upon charging for 
extras, report that they are successful and have secured 
their price without much trouble. In the steel trade 
conditions’ remain steady, everything going along with 
quite a comfortable jog trot. General engineers are 
buying in fair quantities, as are also the structural en- 
gineers. In South Wales the imports of German bars 
have fallen off considerably, leading to a larger con- 
sumption of home made bars. The tin plate manufac- 
turers are stiffening prices and report a quickened de- 
mand. Apart from the improved sale of tin plates 
they are paying more for steel bars and tin, particularly 
the latter. During the week there has been a revival in 
the tin market, values rising fully 20 shillings. The East 
cabled rather lower, but more or less nominal at £13 
c.i.f. Singapore. Against this, however, may be set a 
number of good American orders which stimulated the 
demand, and the prices finally settled down at cash £132 
10s. to £133 12s. 6d. Prices to-day are as follows: 


Pig Iron: Scotch, 53 shillings 114 pence; Middlesbrough, 47 
shillings 7 pence; hematite (W. C.), 58 shillings 414 pence. 
Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 49 shillings; all-mine, 57 
shillings 6 pence to 67 shillings 6 pence; best ditto, 80 shillings 
to 85 shillings: cold blast, 95 shillings to 100 shillings; North- 
amptonshire, 4& shillings to 50 shillings; Derbyshire, 50 shil- 
lings to 51 shillings; North Staffordshire, 51 shillings to 52 


“4 


shillings: Lincolnshire, 53 shillings 1 penny. 


Public stores stocks, Thursday, February 12: Tons. 
ee tS 65 Sita Od Whe es oh ees Ue ee eeu 21,421 
Connal’s at Middlesbrough. hematite.................. 1,300 

West Coast hematite, Wednesday, February 11...... 23,115 
Connal’s at Middlesbrougb....... Weasel awit wean ema ated 127,774 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; common unmarked 
bars, £6 5s to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire £6 15s.: angles, £6 
10s. to £7: sheets, singles, £7 7s. 6d. to £7 12s. 6d., doubles £7 
10s. to £7 5s., trebles, £8 2s. 6d. to £8 7s. 6d.: galvanized cor- 
rugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 2s. 6d. to £11 7s. 6d.; hoop 
iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; nail rod and rivet iron, £7 Ss. to £7 10s. : 
gas strip, £6 15s. to £6 17s. 64d. 
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Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 12s. 6d. to £4 17s. 6d.; Siemens 
billets, £4 15s. to £5; mild steel bars, £6 10s. to £7; steel plates, 
£6 5s. to £6 15s8.; steel girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel angles, £5 
15s. to £6 5s. 

British Metal Exports to America in January. 

I append my monthly report of metals shipped from 
this country to America during the month of January. 
It will be observed that the shipments of pig irom still 
continue heavy, although on the whole the figures indi- 
cate a distinct slackening of American demand for pig 
iron: 


Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
Brass and manufactures of.............. 42 2,224 
Copper, unwrought, ingots, &c............ 85 4,605 
BET INO OF MOS icc dcencaécccdaccade 2,092 7,366 
Ree. I GENTRG Cen ddivtasteceanawaes iy 28 404 
Anchors, grapnels, chains and cables...... 29 1,113 
Tubes and fittings (irom or steel)......... 28 989 
ho SOOT EE CETTE ERT Teer ee ere 5 29 
Natie, screws OMG rivets... .cccccccccvacs 9 111 
ee Ge ie wide cee ae wens eee es 1 27 
(‘ast iron manufactures unenumerated.... 68 972 
Wrought iron manufactures unenumerated. 49 1,078 
Steel blooms and bDillets............... ’ 817 4,532 
tars, angles, rods and shapes..... errr ee 33,941 
Tinned plates and sheets............ 4,503 65,459 
Sheets and plates unenumerated........ 99 3,190 
Pie aks TAG e. a6 cceeeeegensaes . 14,320 85,059 
NE RE OP Tee Te Ce ; 350 1,068 
Glasgow de Sacra a aes eae oie acl ee 6,481 22,557 
Rd een a aida Vics mini ahaa we ei aoe 4,000 12,000 
PIRUUMOGOE cb crndcé ctdcecucaedeekened 7,050 21,150 
pS ee ra 11,678 30,605 
South Shields...... a 5,100 
SRE ci ewdcaveawenceewnees eine 167 1,500 
RINE in 6.2 oe awe aed een ene 4,200 14,744 
Cate Ce Secr.c eo cedendsnes wane 49,946 193,783 
Iron or steel wire and manufactures thereof 452 8.362 
Galvanized and corrugated sheets......... 4s 58S 
Tivee: AGIGG GUE WOE cc. ceed ceenciuncc 87 2.271 
Manufactures of iron and steel unenumer- 
Oe PRATT re or cr rT rier ee 23 8,273 


The Position of Copper. 

During the last week or two there has been a very 
sharp upward movement. It has come as a surprise to 
iu great many old stagers in the copper market, although 
it is precisely what others have been expecting. Al- 
though a great many speculators felt that copper was 
bound to rise, if for no other reason because of the 
usual reaction following a period of dullness, yet nobody 
over here has any faith in the strength of the copper 
position. In regard to the consumption of copper, it is 
worth noting that with the turn of the year has come 
a strong demand from India for manufactured copper. 
and good orders have been placed, especially with yel- 
low metal workers. Continual inroads have been made 
into the stocks for some time past. The actually avail- 
able amount of standard copper upon which dealings 
in the speculative market are based has now shrunk to 
but a few thousand tons, as warrants for a quantity of 
1500 tons were just lately lifted by “ bull” manipulators. 

This aggressive policy of powerful interests is caus- 
ing no little anxiety to dealers, who have allowed them- 
selves to be caught short. As a result a good deal of ir- 
regularity and nervousness has characterized the mar- 
ket of late, a premium varying from 5s. to 15s. having 
had to be paid in order to cover near maturities. Strong 
manipulation witnessed during the last week or two, 
which was aided by similar tactics on our side of the At- 
lantic, has, to say the least, created the impression in 
metal circles that the whole proceedings constituted a 
well preconcerted plan among prominent copper inter 
ests. 

It is of course needless to remark that after all we are 
ruled by American conditions. Our difficulty is that no 
man seems to have any idea as to what the American 
position really is. Estimates of American stocks are 
treated with scant belief, and even on the figures as given 
nobody agrees as to their meaning. Are they strictly 
available copper, or do they include copper matte, or 
any other material in transit or at the mines? I have 
before commented upon the unsatisfactory statistical 
information relating to copper, and it is high time that 
some general rule should be adopted as to what is con- 
sidered copper in actual stock. 

_——— 

The Western Bar Mill Merger.—Cuicaco, ILL., Feb- 
ruary 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.)\—Prospects are now un- 
favorable for a speedy consolidation of the independent 
bar iron mills. Several meetings were held yesterday 
and another this morning. 
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iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The week has not been a very active one in iron stocks. 
The principal interest centers in the reports that the United 
States Steel Corporation has acquired the interests and plant 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburgh. The 
statement is made with some confidence that the matter 
has been closed, but the parties in direct interest decline 
to confirm or deny the reports. It is a fact, however, that 
accountants have been going over the books of the great 
Pittsburgh company lately. 

American Iron & Steel Mig. Company.—The Ameri- 
can [ron & Steel Mfg. Company’s balance sheet, as of Decem- 
ber 31, shows: 

Assets, 








1902. 1901. Increase 
Accounts receivable........ $636,744 $512,784 $123,960 
EE. GAs whee beh hws 60% 188,961 104,169 84,792 
Charter and organization... Oa ee 62,239 
Inventory at cost.......... 1,548,378 1,269,839 278,539 
Real estate, plant and equip- 
ESS ee 4,310,595 3,597,846 712,749 
DWRRIS caesar eee $6,746,920 $5,484,640 $1,262,280 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock: Common....$4,700,000 $4,700,000 ~~... .... 
PUOUCTEOE ns: cnsikc sees 4,700,000 4,700,000 3 ...... 
Current liabilities, including i 
OEE FOOTE: 1,281,663 600,322 $681,241 
Reserve fund.........+.-+. BORGO tease 500,000 
Undivided profits.......... 265,256 184,317 80,939 
ROME sche xias cian de $6,746,920 $5,484,640 $1,262,280 


President Sternberg, in his report, says: ‘“ The improve- 
ments begun more than a year ago in the Lebanon plants 
are now completed, and it is proposed, when convenient, 
to add a machine shop and foundry, to improve the pud- 
dling and rolling mil] departments of the works at Lebanon.” 

Standard Chain Company.—lIn these columns last 
week was given a report of the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Standard Chain Company, held in Jersey 
City, N. J., on Tuesday, February 17. At this meeting 
it was reported that 80 per cent. of the stock had assented 
to the plan to reduce the authorized capitalization of the 
company from $3,000,000 to $1,500,000, and it is expected 
the bulk of the remaining stock will consent within the next 
few weeks. The proposition for recapitalization is to have 
one common stock, giving the present preferred holders a 
share of the new for a share of the preferred now being held 
by them; the present common stockholders to get one of the 
new for four of the old. There being some treasury stock, 
this practically cuts the stock in two, the idea being to re- 
duce the authorized capital stock of the company to $1,500,- 
000, and on the proposed reduction plan the outstanding 
stock will be about $1,350,000. 

The American Stee] Foundries make an exceptionally 
good financial showing for the quarter ended December 31. 
The earnings for the period were $438,889. As the preferred 
stock calls for only $232,500, a surplus of $206,389 is left. 

On Tuesday trading took place for the first time on the 
New York curb in the securities of the Mohawk Valley 
Steel & Wire Company, concerning which little that is re- 
liable or trustworthy is known in the iron trade. The quota- 
tion made for the stock was 52 to 5214, and for the series B 
bonds 95. Wild newspaper reports on this enterprise have 
aroused suspicion. 

The bonds for the payment of the plants of the Union 
Steel Company and their transfer to the control of the 
United States Steel Corporation were issued last week, to 
take up the stock and holdings of the original owners of 
the Union Steel Company. The new bonds are issued in the 
name of the Union Steel Company, with the name of the 
United States Steel Corporation as the guarantee of the 
payment of the interest on them. 

Peabody, Houghtaling & Co. and the First National 
Bank of Chicago are offering at 105 and interest, $1,500,000 
of 5 per cent. serial gold debenture bonds of Deere & Co.., 
manufacturers of plows at Moline, Ill. They are payable 
at the rate of $125,000 per annum from 1903 to 1912, and 
$50,000 per annum from 1913 to 1917. The statement is 
made that the assets of the company are $8,118,325.56, and 
the liabilities $392,333.50. The average annual net profits 
for the past five years have been $640,918.27. 

Dividends.—The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Company have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on their preferred stock, payable March 2. 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company of Pitts- 
burgh have declared their first dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
preferred stock. This company were organized a year ago. 
plants being located in Allegheny, Swissvale and Jeannette, 
Pa. The capitalization of the company is $1,500,000, di- 
vided equally into preferred and common stock. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. 

The American Steel Foundries have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 11%4 per cent. on the preferred stock. 

aieiicieaselieallnccia 

John Williams, national secretary of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, was in 
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Columbus, Ohio, last week making arrangements for the 
national convention of that organization, to be held in 
Columbus in April. 


Lake Ore Prices. 


The following are the base prices for lake ores for the 
coming season: 

Mesuba Bessemer.—Basis, $4 per ton, f.o.b. lower lake 
ports; guarantee, 63 per cent. iron, 0.045 per cent. phos- 
phorus, 10 per cent. moisture. 

Mesaba Non-Bessemer.—Basis, $3.20 per ton, f.0.b. lower 
lake ports; guarantee 60 per cent. iron, 12 per cent. 
moisture. 

Divided into three classes, according to structure, as 
follows: Difference between first and second class, 15 
cents per ton, and differential between second and third 
class 10 cents per ton, or a total of 25 cents per ton be- 
tween first and third class. Guaranteed upon Longyear 
o& per cent. iron and 10 per cent. moisture, making the 
latter ore $3.16 per ton, f.o.b. lower lake ports. The 
classes are arranged as follows: 

First Class.—Stevenson, Wallace, Admiral, Pearce, 
Cass, La Belle, Elba, ray, Biwabik, Butler, Steese, 
Hale, Kanawha, Longyear, Morrow, Croxton, Leetonia, 
La Rue, Kinney, Top Brown, Atlas, Cypress, Grant, 
Laura, Winifred, Victoria, Shilling ©olumbia, Columbia, 
Franklin, Leonard. 

Second Class.—Commodore, Union, Petit, Malta, 
Sparta, Corsica, Minorca, Lincoln, Jordan, Beaver, A\|- 
bany. 

Third Class.—Mahoning and Vulcan. 

Old Range Bessemer.—Basis, $4.50 per ton, f.o.b. lower 
lake ports; guarantee, 63 per cent. iron, 0.045 per cent. 
phosphorus, 10 per cent moisture. 

Old Range Non-Bessemer.—Basis, $3.60 per ton, f.0.b. 
lower lake ports; guarantee, 60 per cent. irom, 12 per 
cent. moisture. 

The following are the estimates for the season: 





Recapitulation. 
Unsold ore 
Estimated Post- ondock Balance 
production Salesto poned January available 


1903. cate. ore. 1,1903. for sale. 


Old Range Bes- 


a 7,350,000 5,969,250 30,9385 56,512 1,406,327 
Old Range Non- 
Bessemer.... 5,839,860 2,988,880 238,997 84,766 2,696,769 


Old Range Sil., 


Mang. and Lg. 3,721,056 1,418,500 20,197 93,622 2,375,981 
Totals Old 
Range.....16,910,916 10,376,610 290,129 234,900 6,479,877 


Mesaba Range 
Bessemer... .12,547,500 
Mesaba Range 


9,627,868 168,306 55,560 2,811,886 




















Non-Bessemer 4,835,500 3,427,956 8,344 4,925 1,404,125 
Totals Mesaba 

Range... ..17,383,000 13,055,824 171,650 60,485 4,216,011 
Grand totals.34,193,918 23,432,934 481,779 295,385 10,695,088 


At Pittsburgh on Thursday, February 19, in the 
rooms of the Amalgamated Association, a conference of 
tin plate workers was held to discuss changes demanded 
in Clause 5 of the tin mill wage scale. The clause gov- 
erns the making of sheets 14 feet or over when finished 
in six or more sheets to the pack, and calls for an ad- 
vance on the regular tin plate scale of 10 per cent. when 
working 26-gauge and heavier and 20 per cent. for all 
lighter gauges up to and including 32-gauge. The man- 
ufacturers desire the clause amended so as to secure a 
concession in prices of working the large sheets in the 
tin mills. 


The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, at 
a special meeting recently held in Pittsburgh, organized 
a structural section, to include members interested in 
bridge building, steel structural work and furnaces, and 
several papers of importance in this line of work will 
soon be presented. 


Andrew Carnegie has. given $100,000 in cash to the 
Western Reserve University of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
money to be used in the training of librarians. 
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HARDWARE. 


ROM one point of view the organization movement 
F armong retail Hardware dealers is making eminent- 
ly satisfactory progress. Although it had its beginning 
but a few years since, the movement has spread through- 
out the country, resulting in the formation of numerous 
State associations, over half of the States in the Union 
being thus organized. Local associations have also 
sprung up in many cities and towns, in which the deal- 
ers have become convinced that their individual inter- 
ests would be benefited by co-operation and the inter- 
change of ideas. The strength of the movement is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that a National Associa 
tion has been formed which is supported by a number of 
the State organizations whose members perceived the 
desirability of a more influential body capable of han 
dling important trade questions of general interest. It 
is thus seen that the disposition among dealers to get 
together and to endeavor to utilize their combined power 
to accomplish reforms in the trade and thus improve 
the conditions under which they transact business is not 
a mere burst of short lived sentiment in favor of co- 
operation. A movement which has shown such exten- 
sive development and enlisted so many enterprising 
dealers in its active support must necessarily enjoy the 
essential element of vitality. The foundations have been 
laid very substantially. 


Analyzing the situation from another standpoint, the 
progress made is not coming up to the sanguine expec- 
tations of those who have been giving much of their 
time and energy for the benefit of the trade in general. 
The edifice of organization has been erected and its pro- 
portions are imposing, but thus far its construction is 
like the skeleton framework of a building. It needs fill- 
ing out and greater development in details to assure its 
permanence. The establishment of any State associa- 
tion is a gratifying step in the work of organization, 
showing that a commendable spirit of fraternization 
and co-operation has been awakened within the confines 
of that State. But when the association numbers at its 
start only a tenth or even a smaller fraction of the total 
number of retail dealers in the State, and subsequent 
annual meetings show no growth or a very moderate 
gain in membership, the danger exists of discourage- 
ment which may eventually lead to disintegration. A 
handful of enthusiasts are capable of a very long cam- 
paign, even though they may have inadequate support, 
but in the natural order of human affairs they cannot 
be expected to maintain the work indefinitely. New 
blood must constantly be infused into any organic body 
to preserve or increase its strength. Inspiration in 
carrying any movement forward depends to a great ex- 
tent on the rallying of a host in its support. We have 
all of us often seen how an apparently or comparatively 
trivial business matter will become dignified and tre- 
mendously important when taken up by a great gather- 
ing of people. It is therefore essential, to accomplish the 
objects aimed at by organizing the retail trade, that 
every State association should augment its membership 
until it becomes thoroughly representative of the trade 
within its borders. 


It is obviously too much to expect that every firm 
selling Hardware should be.thus incorporated in the 
association, for this would indicate a unanimity and 
breadth of sentiment which would be without parallel] 


in movements of this character. Some Hardware mer- 
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chants hold aloof because of their conscious strengtb 
which makes them believe that they do not greatly need 
the benefits of association. Others hold aloof largely 
from inertness and lack of enterprise and spirit, as they 
are content to conduct their business on narrow lines in 
an unprogressive manner. Owing to these influences 
and a disposition not unfrequently found to prefer to go 
it alone rather than fall in line with others in any im- 
portant undertaking, it is only reasonable to expect that 
a considerable fraction of the trade will be unrepre- 
sented in retail organizations, especially in its early 
stages or until it has such definite advantages to offer 
as make it an obvious duty to be identified with the 
movement. 


‘The associations should, therefore, recognize the im- 
portance of doing everything in their power to augment 
the membership. Efforts to this end must be intelligent, 
aggressive and unremitting. The responsibility for 
growth rests both upon the officers and the members in- 
dividually. It is incumbent on the officers to take meas 
ures which will strengthen the association, bringing it 
definitely to the attention of Hardware merchants gen- 
erally and especially those whose identification with the 
movement will add greatly to its strength and influence. 
‘The devising of the best methods for accomplishing this 
should have early and constant attention and be accom- 
panied by energetic efforts to put such plans into opera- 
tion. The members too should bear in mind the obliga- 
tion which rests upon them. All of them should en- 
deavor to bring in their competitors and other merchants 
of their acquaintance. To stimulate the membership in 
this direction and to aid them in securing members 
should be one of the recognized duties of those in official 
responsibility. When the desirability, we might almost 
say the necessity, of such growth, is admitted and acted 
upon larger accessions may be anticipated and impres- 
sive demonstration will be given of the vitality and 
power of the movement. The growth of retail organiza- 
tion has already exceeded the expectations of many of 
its friends. There are now better reasons and stronger 
arguments than ever before appealing to retail mer 
chants to become identified with the movement for their 
own benefit and for the general welfare of the trade. 


Condition of Trade. 


All branches of the trade are apparently enjoying a 
very satisfactory volume of business. The manufac- 
turers so far from accumulating goods are in most cases 
unable to execute orders promptly, and some of them 
are falling seriously behind the requirements of the 
trade in the shipment of goods. The jobbers who, an- 
ticipating a large trade, ordered liberally, are in the 
main well supplied with Hardware and in a position to 
meet the needs of their customers without delay. In cer- 
tain lines, however, their stocks are becoming depleted 
as the demand has exceeded their expectations. Re- 
ports from retail merchants are almost uniformly cheer- 
ful and confident, the business now being done being of 
satisfactory volume, and considering the changes which 
are taking place in the trade, reasonably profitable. At 
the same time the outlook is regarded as full of promise, 
there being as yet no general indication of a disturb 
ance of existing prosperity or a let up in the activity 
of the demand. It is to be noted that while a few Hees 
are weak and low, the general run of Hardware is held 
firmly and advances are gradually being announced. 
The higher prices determined upon for Wire and Wire 
Nails are characteristic of the general state of the ma) 
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ket, these advances being made in view of the large 
volume of business and the strength of the raw mate- 
rial. On the part of the jobbing trade, there is in more 
than one section of the country a very sharp competi- 
tion for business, and prices are cut with more freedom 
than is sometimes the case. Export trade continues to 
grow in volume. More kinds of Hardware, if not a 
larger bulk than ever before, find outlet to foreign mar- 
kets. Many leading manufacturers are shaping their 
policy in such a way as to secure an increasing share of 
foreign trade, and many far reaching plans to this end 
are being matured and put into effect. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The advance of $2 per ton in the price of Steel Wire 
Nails, Barb and Plain Wire has been the most interest- 
ing feature of the week. It was thought by manufactur- 
ers that the advance might discourage buying, but ap- 
parently it has only whetted the appetites of consumers, 
who, realizing that the mills are only able to work about 
half time because of the difficulties in obtaining raw 
material, fuel, &¢., anticipate further delay in the mak- 
ing of deliveries. The mills are already sold several 
months ahead, and the difficulties of making deliveries 
on contracts already on hand are discouraging to produc- 
ers as well as consumers. Indeed, manufacturers of 
Hardware, specialties as well as staple goods, have full 
capacity sold for several months, deliveries on contracts 
now being the important question. This applies to Steel 
Goods, Saws, Refrigerators, Mowers, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Screen Doors and Windows, Wire Cloth and Poul- 
try Netting and to a hundred and one special articles 
for which there is a ‘great demand. One important fea- 
ture of the trade is the buying by retailers far in ad- 
vance of necessities, the dealer as well as the jobber be- 
ing unusually forehanded purchasing summer goods, 
such as Ice Cream Freezers and Refrigerators, even 
now, while not a little business is being done in fall 
goods, salesmen taking the road to secure orders on 
Stove Pipe, Stove Boards, &c. As a rule prices are not 
only well sustained, but the tendency is toward a higher 
level, with the possible exception of goods upon 
which there is keen competition, among which may be 
noted Door Hangers, Strap and T Hinges. The truce 
which was declared among the belligerent element in 
the latter goods did not result in a settlement of diffi- 
culties. as was anticipated. Manufacturers of various 
lines of Hardware continue to complain of the difficulty 
of obtaining raw material and fuel, some of them re- 
porting it impossible to get any stock ahead. The fac- 
tories are under such pressure that stocks of raw mate- 
rial are not allowed to accumulate, going direct from the 
ears into the manufactured product. The month of 
February has not been conspicuous for a large volume 
of new business, as is usually the case, but De- 
cember and January were so prolific of orders in some 
lines that the falling off in February has been a relief. 
The jobbing trade during the week has not been espe- 
cially active, but there has been a fair movement in 
Steel Goods, Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting, Shovels, 
Spades, Picks, Mattocks and kindred goods. The de- 
mand for specialties, too, has been quite fair. The 
active movement in Bicycles has been a feature, and 
the searcity which has developed in this line is more pro- 
nounced. The heavy snow storms have interfered some- 
what with the distribution of Heavy Hardware. There 
is less of a demand for Sheets, Plates and Tinners’ Roof- 
ing Stock, but there has continued to be quite an active 
demand for Bolts and Rivets, and a good jobbing demand 
for Screws. 


San Francisco. 


Paciric HARDWARE & STEEL CoMPpANy.—Business for 
the first month of the year has been very good indeed 
and greatly exceeded our expectations. Orders have 
been coming in very freely. 

The Pacific Coast and San Francisco in particular 
has been very much disappointed that the Union Iron 
Works did not receive the contract for the new battle 
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ship that was recently awarded, as we feel that the 
reputation of the war vessels built on this coast and 
the time required in their construction compares very 
favorably with those of the battle ships that were built 
in the Eastern yards. 

The condition of the country is very good indeed, the 
weather having never been more favorable during any 
January than that of the one just. past. So far the 
year promises to be a very good one. Building opera- 
tions are going forward on a large seale, but the searcity 
of material still continues to hinder their completion. 

The jobbers and retail associations of the Pacific 
Coast have lately come together and are now working in 
perfect harmony, from which good results will inevi 
tably follow. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.--An advance was made by the American 
Steel & Wire Company on February 20 of $2 per ton in 
the price of Wire Nails, Plain and Barb Wire. This ad- 
vance was not unexpected by the trade, as demand for 
Wire products has been very heavy, and the mills have 
booked enough busiress to keep them busy for several 
months. In fact, they are running behind their orders. 
Quotations are now as follows: 


POO, CN NDS 85.5.6 WiKi ck dace eset vee ees core 
Seen, AUN ON 6 vine wemdd Sad dot beeweeeseews 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots............e..e00. 2.15 


New York.—'The increase of 10 cents per keg in the 
price of Wire Nails has advanced local quotations as 
follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, 
$2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The advance of 10 cents per 
keg seems to have stimulated purchasing, and with the 
mills already overcrowded and unable to run full time 
because of difficulties in obtaining raw material, the 
situation has not been improved either for producers or 
consumers. The responsibility rests upon the transpor- 
tation companies. The jobbing trade has not been espe- 
cially active, but up to the average at this season of the 
year. Salessare now made on the basis of $2.20 in car- 
load lots and $2.30 in less than carload lots, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh.—On Tuesday, February 20, the American 
Steel & Wire Company announced an advance of 10 
cents a keg in the price of Wire Nails, effective on that 
date. The demand for Wire Nails continues heavy, and 
the outlook is that prices may be higher. The leading 
mills have booked a very large amount of business, and - 
as noted last week, there is a possibility of a shortage in 
Wire Nails, owing to the heavy demand. We have re- 
vised prices and now quote Wire Nails at $2 in carloads 
to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days; for Galvanizing Nails 75 
cents per keg is charged and for Tinning Nails $1.50 per 
keg extra. 


Cut Nails.—The volume of business in Cut Nails is 
fair, and the market is firm in tone. Some delay is ex- 
perienced in shipments, owing to the scarcity of cars 
and also of Steel. A meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion is being held as we go to press, and it has been 
decided that no change in prices will be made at 
this time. The result will be awaited with in- 
terest. Quotations at this writing are as follows: $2.10, 
base, in carloads, and $2.15 in less than carloads, f.o0.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


New York.—The local market remains firm, with a 
moderate demand. Quotations for carloads and less 
than carloads at the advance are as follows: 


naire i etit les AE Prasat Wha lw are eas ara tare j $2.24 
Less than carloads on dock.............cccccccee - 2.28 
ee re I I iG iis Kehoe ethic 2.85 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand has been only 
moderate, but the market has ruled firm. At the meet- 
ing of manufacturers which will be held at New York 
next Wednesday no advance is anticipated. Small sales 
in this market are made on the basis of $2.26% in car- 
load lots and $2.3814 in less than carload lots for Steel. 



































Chicago. Iron Nails are selling in a small way as high 
as $2.50 per keg from stofe, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a good volume of business in 
Jut Nails, and the tone of the market is firm. In view 
of the advance of 10 cents a keg in the price of Wire 
Nails it is not unlikely that manufacturers of Cut Nails 
will also advance prices before long. We quote: Steel 
Cut Nails, $2.10 base, in carloads and $2.15 in less than 
-arloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. Iron Cut Nails take 10 cents advance over 
Steel. 

Barb Wire.—Ovu February 20 an advance of $2 per 
ton in the price of Barb Wire was made. Since the ac 
quisition of the Sharon Steel Company «and the Union 
Steel Company by the United States Steel Corporation 
the differentials between jobbers and retailers have been 
more rigidly maintained than for some time. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galyv. 


EN. PIE TOUS y6 6o.kce vs Oat sie cienine $2.30 $2.60 
BataliGrs. CAPIONG LOU. ccc ccccdessccssceds 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Not only have specifications 


been liberal on previous contracts, but new business 
has been received in considerable volume, the advance 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds encouraging rather than dis- 
couraging purchases. The jobbing trade has been fair 
and the market has ruled firm. Galvanized is now sell 
ing at $2.80 in carload lots and $2.90 in less than car 
loads, Chicago. Staples have been in good demand and 
prices have been advanced to $2.35 in carload lots and 
$2.45 in less than carload lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The American Steel & Wire Company ad-- 


vanced prices $2 a ton on all kinds of Wire, effective 
on February 20. The mills have entered very heavy or- 
ders, and the. market is firm, with a probability that 
prices will be still higher. We quote as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60 in carloads 
to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads 
to retailers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75, in small 
lots to retailers. , 

Plain Wire.—The advance of $2 per ton in the price 
of Wire products on February 20 extended to Plain Wire. 
While there is a fair demand for Plain Wire, the mills 
are working on old contracts. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


iat 
Jobbers, carloads..... eT eer Te ET eC TT — 
Motellere: CHPIORGBS 66 cosccicceccccecens sis df cae aca ee 
Lege CHEM CAPIORGS «oc oc cic sec nsetccwecsccescses os 200 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 
Suh se CI 1 
$0.30 .85 .40 45 55 .65 1.05 1.15 1.70 1.85 Galv 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The mills are having much dif- 
ficulty to make deliveries on old contracts and are also 
hampered by delays in receipt of raw material and fuel. 
Prices have been advanced 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
The jobbing trade has been fair and the market strong. 
Nos. 6 to 9 in carload lots are selling at $2.10 on track 
and $2.20 from store, Galvanized bringing 30 cents extré 
for Nos. 4 to 14. 

Pittsburgh.—The American Steel & Wire Company ad- 
vanced prices of Plain Wire $2 a ton on February 20. De- 
mand continues heavy, and the market is very firm, with 
the tendency of prices decidedly upward. We now quote 
as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in 
carloads to jobbers; $1.95 in carloads to retailers and 
$2.05 in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents ex- 
tra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Axes.-—-In view of the uncertain condition of the 
Axe market a conference of the principal manufactur- 
ers was held last week in Pittsburgh for the purpose of 
seeing whether or not it would be feasible to reach some 
understanding to prevent prices from going below those 
which were current a year ago. The matter was care- 
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) 
fully considered, but while there was a general dis- 
position to take action looking to this end. it was not 
found f2asible to secure the adhesion of all the manu- 
facturers to the plan. Many of the jobbing trade have 
expressed their earnest desire that prices be main- 
tained on about the present level. Many of the Axes 
held by the jobbers are naturally special brands, and 
it is anticipated if there is anything of a decided break 
in the market that jobbers’ brands and certain cheap 
factory brands will feel it the most. While no agree 
ment was reached in regard to prices at which the sea 

son’s business is to be booked, there is an understand 

ing more or less definite between the manufacturers 
that they will not name prices until after March 1. The 
future of the market is thus somewhat uncertain. but 
it is to be hoped for the interest of the trade at large as 
well as the manufacturers that a conservative course 
may be pursued and prices at least fairly maintained. 

Sandpaper.—The manufacturers of Sandpaper have 
been coming together in an agreement for the main- 
tenance of prices on a somewhat higher level than here- 
tofore, establishing a uniform discount. The price to 
the general trade is represented fairly by a discount 
ranging from 5) and 10 to 60 per cent. 

Washers.—A slight advance has been made by the 
manufacturers of Wrought Lron Washers. and the gen- 
eral price to the trade is now 5 cents off list. 

Sad Irons.—In sympathy with the condition of the 
lrom market, and as a result of the active business which 
is doing, Sad Lrons generally are held firmly, and an 
advance of 2 cents a set has recently been made in Mrs. 
otts’ Lrons. 

Indurated Fiber Ware.—Under date February 15, 
Cordley & Hayes, 172 Duane street, New York, issue a 
revised price-list on their line of Pails, Basins, &c. For 
the convenience of the trade changes in prices are in- 
dicated insheavy type, and where these are in the way of 
advance by an asterisk. It thus appears that while a 
number of goods are advanced, there have been reduc- 
tions in the prices of others. 

Paris Green.—During the past two weeks there has 
been no advance in the quotations of Paris Green, but 
manufacturers would not be surprised at another in- 
crease in the price of Vitriol. Requirements for the 
present seem to have been about covered, and demand 
is consequently light. Quotations are as follows: 


Paris Green. 


Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
REMC ORD OF CUI oi kk 6 oo vw oo evkdwcwas 13t4e. 
BORE LOU Cl 2 AUr INI es as 6s Kew ccldeeecnceccueca, 14e. 
RENO Rg ary Ge NOS a's onc x Kv dno oes aww ae ewe dks 15¢. 
Paper DOME, 2 tO OU POUROG. co.cc cc cccaecncccsexwes 15¢ 
Pras EE Os 6 Fk did ews wodloccmcdadeeades 154%4e 
Ere er ROOM AG TMNIIEE so 0's awk asin bee wae dese cawaasiaGe 16¢. 
Rae ROG WE TOG bocca tinecdwean cdieccenwiuaias 17e. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 

Cordage.—Demand continues fair for the season, es- 
pecially for Manila Rope. Quotations, according to 
quality, are as follows: Manila, 10% to 10% cents per 
pound; Sisal, 744 to 914 cents per pound. A rebate of 
1 cent is allowed for large quantities. 

Glass.—The market continues uninteresting and with- 
out change. Demand is light and without any immedi- 
ate prospect of improving. It is reported that at a meet- 
ing held at Columbus, Ohio, last week, between repre- 
sentatives of the American, Independent and Federation 
Glass companies, the question of curtailing production, 
owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the market 
was discussed. It is understood that if 95 per cent. of 
the producing capacity of the country will agree, the 
factories will go out of blast for the season during 
March and April. According to reports another meeting 
is to be held March 3, and in the meantime the plan 
outlined will be submitted to all manufacturers, and an 
agreement will be prepared for the regulation of supply 
to demand during this and the next fire. Should a 
stoppage be agreed upon at the coming meeting a sub- 
stantial advance in price of Glass is promised; but if 
not it is possible that manufacturers’ stocks of Glass 
will be thrown on the market at a reduction in price, 
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and that the American Window Glass Company will in- 
troduce their Glass blowing machines as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Quotations of the jobbers’ association, for either 


single or double strength, are as follows: 
Discount. 
Is i 5:s's dae Xie's ici ew dolelin ee ae 90 and 10 % 
F’.o.b. factory, carload lots.........90 and 20 and 2% % 
F.o.b. factory, 2000-box lots................90 and 25 % 
Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Some improvement has taken 
place in demand, but most of the Oil being delivered is 


on contracts. Orders for immediate delivery are for 
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small lots. Quotations, according to quantity, are as 
follows: City Raw, 46 to 47*cents; out of town Raw, 45 
to 46 cents per gallon. Small lots of out of town Oil are, 
in some cases, obtainable on the basis of 44 cents for 
Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand for Turpentine is light, 
and the tone of the market not very firm. Quotations, 
according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 66 to 
6645 cents: machine made barrels, 66144 to 67 cents per 
gallon, 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


CIATION will open their seventh annual conven- 
tion to-morrow (Thursday), February 26, continuing 
Vriday and Saturday, 27 and 28. The sessions will be 
held in the convention hall of the Masonic Temple. This 
meeting will doubtless have a large attendance, as the 
association is the largest of the State Hardware organi- 
zations of the country, comprising nearly 500 members, 
an excelleut percentage of the Hardware merchants of 
the State. We have been favored with advance copies 
of some of the addresses and take pleasure in laying 
them before the trade in the following columns. 


T'c MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 


The Shopkeeper Versus the Merchant. 
BY H. L. CHAFFEE, MANKATO, MINN. 

On the continent of Europe I am told that the Hard- 

ware business is still divided up among numerous shop- 
keepers and “smiths.” The Tinsmith sells the Stoves; 
the Locksmith, the Iyocks; the Gunsmith, the Guns, &c: 
A century ago the American merchant—sometimes ’tis 
true more enterprising than thorough—commenced to 
merge and combine all of these lines into a Hardware 
store. 
For years the American Hardware store, with its 
mixture of Bolts, Screws, Log Chains, Horseshoes, Rat 
Traps, Stoves and Tinware, too often resembled a junk 
shop. Then comes the age of invention and a multitude 
of useful articles, and machines for use in the home, 
the shop, on the farm and in the orchard are invented. 
New Mechanical tools; labor saving machines for the 
dairy and for the laundry; all must reach the consumer 
—or should do so—through the Hardware dealer. So the 
shopkeeper of the past becomes the merchant of the 
present, and the evolution of the Hardware store be- 
comes as striking as the evolution of the harvesting ma- 
chinery, or butter making, or the passing of the Stone 
Age to the Wooden Age, or the Wooden Age to the 
Iron Age. 

But all of this progress gives wider opportunity and 
‘alis for greater knowledge and more intelligence on 
the part of the dealer. Forty years ago the man who 
eould do a nice job of raising a Tea Kettle cover on a 
wooden block with an Oval Hammer was considered at 
the top of his profession. To-day it is a lost and worth- 
less art of much less value to the Hardware merchant 
than a knowledge that will enable him to show up a 
Cream Separator or a Gas Engine. In fact, a clerk 
who knows something of tennis rackets and golf clubs 
ean turn his knowledge into ducats if he is working 
for a merchant instead of a shopkeeper. 

AS THE BUSINESS BROADENS 

it becomes more complicated, but opportunities become 
greater and the dealer who keeps abreast develops into 
the modern, up to date Hardware merchant, while 
the other fellow, either through lack of ability or want 
of application, falls back into what we shall in this 
paper term ‘‘ The Shopkeeper.” Indeed, it is not neces- 
sary to fall back; all one needs to do is to stand still 
for three or four years and the merchant of to-day be- 
comes the shopkeeper of to-morrow. 

You will notice that the term “ shopkeeper” is used 
to describe a type of merchants whjch may still be 
found to exist, although there are probably few in this 
audience, as the average shopkeeper is opposed to as- 
sociations or organizations of any kind. He is willing 


that the jobber and manufacturer should organize for 
mutual protection, but as for himself, he sees no need 
of such protection, and, as for improvement, the world 
is going too fast to suit him any way. 

THE SHOPKEEPER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
opposed the use of Barb Wire. Until ten years ago he 
talk ‘“ferninst” Steel Ranges. He spent enough 
time showing their disadvantages to have sold a hun- 
dred. He keeps open until 10 o’clock at night, or as 
long as any one will hang around, and he never ad- 
vertises except in fair or church programmes, or in 
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some other worthless way. If he runs a card in a news- 
paper it is not changed twice a year, and he complains 
of no results. When he reprimands the clerk he does it 
before a customer, so as to humiliate him the more, and 
then he growls about having trouble to keep good help. 

You will find Gasoline Stoves in his window in De- 
cember; Ice Cream Freezers in January, and Skates in 
July-—provided you can see through the glass. He holds 
off on Sporting Goods until the drug store gobbles up 
the trade, and then he complains bitterly because the 
druggist has cut into the legitimate Hardware business. 
He “comes to” after the procession is 10 miles on the 
way, and if he moves at all he must join the tail end. 

He is now trying to sell Steel Ranges, but the mer- 
chant across the way, who unrolls 14 yards of wall 
paper, hung on a curtain roller, upon which are in- 
scribed the names of hundreds of influential users of 
their celebrated Range, has an unanswerable argument 
and the sales of the respective dealers continue in the 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

The shopkeeper puts in a good share of his time 
roasting catalogue houses, until customers who had 
never thought of sending for a catalogue conclude they 
will “just try them once.” 

But it is when it comes to 

BUYING GOODS 
that the shopkeeper looms up like a hay stack in a 
fog. He usually starts in by promising some tenacious 
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traveler a good portion of his business for the year with- 
out any consideration in return. He gives out his 
promises in futures—provided the price is right, and 
then he complains that his competitor has either bought 
cheaper or else is selling goods at cost. Let me il- 
lustrate. A salesman walks into the shopkeeper’s store 
and says, *‘Have you bought your Poultry Netting, 
Wire Cloth, Shovels, Spades, &c.?"’ ‘ Well, yes!—No,” 
says the shopkeeper. “I have promised my order on 
a guaranteed price.” “So!” says the salesman. ‘“ No 
matter what price I make you are not on the market, 
but you want me to make a price for my competitor 
Nay, nay! Pauline,’ says the drummer. “I am not 
out making prices for some one else. If you are ‘ open,’ 
then I have something up my sleeve for you.” 

If the buyers of the different jobbing houses would 
tie themselves up with promises, thereby shutting off 
any “good things,’ which might be going they would 
not last long, and yet good buying is just as essential 
to the success of a retailer as to the life of a jobber. 


fHE UP TO DATE MERCHANT 


Now let us turn to a more cheerful picture—the up 
to date merchant. He is the man who keeps his eye 
on the popular trade winds, and if he cannot lead he 
follows quickly. He keeps close tab on coming fads and 
late inventions. He educates his trade. He sometimes 
helps to start a Gun club, a tennis club, or even a golf 
club in his town. He helps start the craze for Rubber 
Tired Runabouts. He realizes that the dear people are 
always looking for bargains and he sees no reason why 
the department store or the dry goods store should en- 
joy a monopoly on clearance sales, midsummer sales 
or midwinter sales. He changes his ads. in his 
country paper, always running a cut of something sea- 
sonable, and he trims his windows regularly to match 
his ad. He believes in large plain figures for selling 
prices—the larger the better—for he knows that the 
very tact that the selling price is conspicuous carries 
conviction as to the bargain offered. “ You see that 
overcoat marked only $12! It must be a bargain or the 
price would not be up there in the window.” Let me 
illustrate: A young merchant friend of mine in a town 
of less than 300 inhabitants bought 12 sets of 1847 
Knives and Forks. I said to him, “Can you sell that 
many?” Well, he piled them up in the window with 
a big display card which read, “Genuine Rogers Bros 
1847 Knives and Forks. Only $4.75 a set.” He sold 
nine sets in the two weeks before Christmas. It taught 
me a lesson. I do not know how he explained the close 
(?) price quoted, but presume that he explained that 
in buying 12 sets he got a special low price. I believe 
that if he had taken my advice and bought six sets he 
would have sold probably three. 

The merchant believes in mutual fire insurance. The 
up to date merchant believes that one good clerk is 
worth two poor ones. Neither does he offer a premium 
for pilfering by paying starvation wages. And finally 
when a salesman calls upon him he either gives him a 
respectful hearing, or, if too busy at the time, makes an 
appointment which he keeps—and then if he cannot 
use anything offered he so informs the traveling man, so 
that both may go on with their business. The average 
salesman will thank you for the audience and go on 
about his business. 

The Hardware merchant who does not at certain sea 
sons of the year run a 10 or 25 cent counter is inviting 
the racket store to his town. You can buy your goods 
for these displays just as cheaply as the fair store. The 
average profits are good and it will increase your cash 
sales. Scores of articles are sold through these mediums 
which, if kept back out of sight, would never be called 
for. 

In the arrangement of the store and the displaying 
of goods modern inventions have made it possible to 
transform the old Hardware junk shop into a store as 
clean, bright and attractive as any drug store. Many 
of these contrivances for showing goods are compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Time and space will not permit me here to go into 
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further details, but if this paper shall help us to realize 
that the Hardware business of to-day presents wonder- 
ful opportunities, that it calls not only for a wide gen- 
eral knowledge, but for close application in mastering 
details, that, in a word, it is no longer a narrow trade, 
but a profession in which the broadest intelligence and 
the most marked executive ability may tind full scope. 
then it shall not have been written entirely in vain. 


What I Know About Selling Hardware. 

BY ELMORE HOUGHITALING, FAIRMONT, MINN 
A number of years :fgo one of the funny men of oul 
country wrote an essay entitled *“‘ What I Know About 
farming.” He started by saying, “ What I know about 
farming ain’t wuth braggin’ on,” and then went on with 
a long discourse on all sorts of subjects, such as ** How 
to Make Hash,” &¢. That is the way with this article 
What I know about selling Hardware “ ain't wuth brag 
vin’ on.” When Secretary Matthews asked me to read 
i paper at this convention and said “Subject to be 
selected by yourself,” he put a handicap on me right at 
the start. I could think of so many good subjects that 
I didn’t know which to choose. After starting on sev- 
eral and finding that it was not as easy as it seemed to 
write on any certain subject, I gave it up and concluded 





ELMORE HOUGHTALING 


to just go ahead and say whatever I chose and withou 
regard to subject 


A KICK 


Now, I’m going to commence by doing a little * kneck 
ing.” I attended the convention that was held in St 
Paul last year. It was the only one of our meetings 
that I had attended since the first one, when the associ 
vation was organized. I came last year expecting to hear 
discussions and papers that would give me ideas as to 
how one might better run a Hardware store. How bet- 
ter to buy and unpack and handle and arrange and sell 
I expected to hear about advertising. I hardly know all 
I did expect. But instead of this the time was largely 
taken up with kicks on department stores and catalogue 
houses; with complaints that certain wholesale houses 
did not confine themselves to legitimate trade, and all 
such things. One article on advertising was read, but 
it referred more to city methods than to methods that 
would apply to an average village Hardware store. So 
I went back home feeling somewhat disappointed. I did 
not think I would come again this year. But when |! 
received an invitation to read a paper at this meeting | 
concluded that if I did not do my part toward making 
this meeting interesting, I could not justly find fault 
with any one else for not doing so. I think it was Ad 
miral Farragut who said: “* The best armor is 2 well! d 


rected fire from vorr own guns.” 
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PERMANENCY OF THE CATALOGUE HOUSE. 

Now, that is the way I look at this catalogue house 
competition. It is of no use to try and ignore them. 
They are here, and here to stay. We have passed resolu- 
tions and made threats about what we were going to do 
through the Hardware associations, but it did not seem 
to affect the trade of the catalogue house any to speak 
of. We have succeeded in getting a long list of manu- 
facturers and jobbers who are “ favorable to the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association,” but Montgomery Ward & 
Co. are still doing business at the old stand. I do not 
claim that all of this effort has-been wasted. There are 
numbers of lines of goods that cannot now be obtained 
by the catalogue houses. But they had no trouble in 
getting other lines to take their places. The farmer can 
find nearly anything he needs within the pages of their 
catalogues. A good many of the prices are actually less 
than we have to pay the jobber for the same goods. 
Some may claim that the goods are inferior, but that is 
not so. And if dissatisfaction arises over any of the 
goods they send out they will go to great lengths to ad- 
just it, even more than many retail dealers will do. 

ONE OF THE FARMER’S DELIGHTS. 

Can you blame the farmer for sending off for his 
stuff? Think what it means to the country family. 
First, there is the going through the catalogue and 
selecting the goods to be ordered. It’s like a boy looking 
through the Youth’s Companion premium list. Then the 
week or ten days of anticipation—always better than 
realization, it is said. Finally the box or package ar- 
rives and the whole family gather around while it is be- 
ing opened, and each separate article examined. It has 
an attraction that in my opinion is one of the hardest 
things we have to combat. We have at times offered to 
furnish the same gaods at the same price and then failed 
to land the sale. What can we do to combat this 
“ habit?’ for such it eventually becomes. I think you 
will agree with me that thus far the dealers’ associa- 
tions have not solved the problem. 


A SENSIBLE IDEA. 

Now, I suggest that the best way to fight these peo- 
ple is by building up, each of us, our own business on 
better lines. Make stocks so comprehensive that the 
customer can finds almost anything he wants in the 
Hardware line right in our individual stores. This does 
not necessarily mean large stocks of goods. You need 
buy only one one-twelfth dozen of a certain article, if it is 
not liable to be called for very often. Most of the over- 
stocking is done by buying goods in large quantities to 
take advantage of a low price or on account of a threat- 
ened advance, which usually fails to come. 

COMPREHENSIVE, WELL ASSORTED STOCKS IN 
MODERATE QUANTITIES. 

There is no easier way, moreover, to lose a good cus- 
tomer than by failing to supply him with the goods he 
may call for. So I repeat, make your stocks just as 
comprehensive as possible. But don’t make the mistake 
of trying to make a large profit on one of these slow 
selling articles. The thing the customer is going to notice 
quickest is the price on an article that is not used every 
day. You can more easily make a good profit on a Spade 
than on a Dehorner. 

Then buy the new goods that are put on the market. 
This does not mean to buy a gross of the specialty that 
the agent agrees to give you exclusive sale on. Better 
turn him down right away before he gets you hypnotized. 
But when a new Tool or Kitchen Utensil gets into the 
hands of the jobbers, buy a sample. 

HOW TO HOLD CUSTOMERS. 

Nothing gives a customer a better impression of up- 
to-dateness about a store than to find something in it 
which he has never seen before. He may not want to 
buy the article, but the impression is there just the same. 
If you have a call for an article that you do not have in 
stock, make every effort to have the customer let you 
get it for him. Here, again, be very careful not to try 
and make a large profit. Even if you have only come out 
whole you have accommodated him, and perhaps pre- 
vented him from acquiring the catalogue house habit. 

Try and keep posted on lines that you cannot keep 
in stock, so that if a customer inquires the price you can 
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readily tell him. This will often lead to a sale, when, if 
you were not posted, he would look it up in Sears-Roe- 
buck’s catalogue and order it himself. See to it that your 
clerks are just as accommodating as possible and that 
they understand the goods they are selling. 

Make the store just as homelike and comfortable as 
possible, and try and see that everyone who comes into 
it is made welcome. At the same time try and not leave 
the impression that all you care to see them for is to 
get some money out of them. If a customer springs a 
catalogue price on you do not drive him away with a 
* That’s my price, take it or leave it.” Better to frankly 
admit that their price is low and throw yourself on the 
customer’s generosity, which, if there is not too much 
difference in price, generally results in a sale. Above 
all, keep good-natured. 

KEEP POSTED ON CATALOGUE HOUSE PRICES. 

Keep ‘yourself well posted on the prices that are 
quoted in these catalogues. A good many are such that 
you can very favorably institute a comparison between 
them and your own. We keep the latest editions of these 
catalogues in our store for this very purpose. 

ADVERTISING. 

But now I come to what I consider the most important 
Weapon in this never ending warfare, and that is ad- 
vertising. It is safe to assert that if Montgomery Ward 
had never advertised he would never have been able to 
sell goods outside of Chicago. But he did advertise ex- 
tensively. We all of us advertise in a more or less half- 
hearted way, but how many Hardwaremen are there 
who pay any attention to systematic, trade bringing ad- 
vertising? We often pay $2 or $5 for an ad on a theater 
programme, when the same amount invested in circulars 
muiled direct to the customers would do us a whole lot 
more good, If it were possible for each of us to place 
before each farmer a nicely gotten up catalogue, tilled 
with cuts of staples and novelties selected from our stock 
and with prices attached that compared favorably with 
those of the catalogue house, don’t you think it would 
be a great trade bringer? And why could not this be 
done? One would, perhaps, have to begin in a smali way 
and not pay very much attention to nice presswork and 
binding, but I believe it would pay. Certainly if the rural 
delivery routes keep on increasing we have got to take 
advantage of them in every way we can, as it would 
seem that they were instituted in the direct interests 
of the mail order houses. 

AN ADVANTAGE WORTH UTILIZING. 

In one way we have a big advantage over the cata- 
logue houses, and that is in the local papers. In our 
town the papers do not print advertisements of these 
houses. Consequently they are deprived of the cheapest 
and best medium for advertising there is. But do we 
who have the use of these daily or weekly visitors to the 
fire sides of our customers, take full advantage of this 
chance to call attention to what we have to offer in 
the way of low prices or good goods? Do we try ‘to 
make our advertisement so forcible that the customer 
can almost imagine that he sees the goods before him? 
That is exactly what the catalogues do. Too often our 
advertisements read: John Jones. General Hardware 
Store. Tinshop in Connection. Such an ad never sold 
a dollar's worth of goods and never will. It is simply a 
tribute levied by the local printer, which we hardly 
dare to rebel against. 

VERSATILITY AND NEWNESS IN ADVERTISING. 

Then some ads. that were more ambitious in the first 
place are ieft unchanged so long that they become eye- 
sores. Such advertising as this leaves a vacancy that 
the catalogue houses are only too glad to fill. If on the 
other hand we keep our advertisements fresh, keep them 
a little in advance of seasonable goods, make them inter- 
esting, make them describe the goods we have to sel} 
vividly and accurately, they will certainly make the cus- 
tomer think he had better come and see what we have 
before sending off for it. I might go on and tell of more 
ways that we could make war on our enemy by means 
of advertising, but I think I have already. said enough 
to show that I believe it to be the most effective means 
of preventing the inroads these houses make in our 
trade. 
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WHERE THE CATALOGUE HOUSE DOES NOT COMPETE. 

Now let us look at another matter. There are some 
lines of our business in which we do not have to com- 
pete with the catalogue houses to any extent. We hear 
of very little Builders’ Hardware being sent for, for in- 
stance. Or even if they do send for the Hardware they 
must come to us for the the tin work. And yet when we 
have only the man across the street to compete with, is 
not this one of the hardest lines to make any profit on? 
Think of it! Here we have something that they abso- 
lutely have to come to us for; a tin roof, for instance. 
And yet in a good many instances we figure it down to 
the last cent. And the same with Gutter work, Fur- 
naces and a good many other things. 


GET TOGETHER. 

If we could agree with each other and get better 
prices on these lines maybe we could afford to do our 
other business on a little smaller margin and thus come 
nearer meeting the low prices that are quoted. It does 
not seem consistent to be doing so much complaining 
about the catalogue houses and then cut the life out of 
goods that we do not have to sell in competition with 
them. Let us, then, not do so much worrying about 
them, but try and see how we can increase our own 
trade. If we attend our own business close enough and 
watch the buying and selling and the eredits and the 
advertising we need never fear but what there will be 
retail Hardware stores as long as there are mail order 
houses. No doubt most of you have thought out these 
ideas for yourselves and are already putting them into 
practice. At our meeting a year ago Mr. McGuire said 
in one of his speeches: “I believe that you could each 
one go home and mark up your entire stock 5 per cent., 
and you would be just that much ahead at the end of tke 
year.’ This remark has acted as a nerve tonic a good 
many times since while marking goods. So if any little 
part of this paper clings to your memory and makes for 
your welfare I shall feel well repaid for my effort. 


Annual Address by the President. 
BY W. H. TOMLINSON, LE SUEUR, MINN. 

Gentlemen of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation: It is under the most favorable auspices that we 
come together in this, our seventh annual convention. 
The past year is generally conceded to have been the 
most successful business year that our country has ever 
experienced, and most of us have realized its advantages 
in a greater or less degree. The strike in the anthracite 
coal regions has been one of the greatest drawbacks, 
but we hope that the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will evolve a plan that will make it possi- 
ble to settle such disputes between capital and labor 
equitably. So far as our association is concerned this 
has been the most successful year of its existence. The 
paid up membership has increased three-fold since our 
last annual meeting and everything has moved on 
smoothly. The change of front toward the association 
on the part of the trade generally cannot but be noticed. 
The indifference of a few years since has given place to 
a hearty welcome, based on the recognition of our use- 
fulness and stability. Unsolicited the trade is now offer- 
ing us its confidence and support. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


We have been called upon to mourn the loss of two of 
our best members in the last year. Our secretary, 
‘Thomas McCracken, was taken from us shortly after the 
last annual meeting. He was a quiet, unassuming man, 
but thoroughly reliable, painstaking and efficient offi- 
cer. Joseph Mason of St. Peter, who died last Septem- 
ber, was one of our executive officers. He was an en- 
thusiastic member of our association. a successful busi- 
ness man and a prominent citizen of his town. We shall 
miss them both. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Your delegates who attended the National convention 
at Chicago had, while there, both a pleasant and profit- 
ible experience. Mr. McGuire will make a detailed re- 


port of that meeting, and Mr. Corey, the National secre- 
tary, whom we have with us. will inform you of the 


benefits derived from our aftiliation with the National 
organization. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

Our insurance department, as learned from reports 
up to December last, was a phenomenal success. the 
total losses up to that time being less than $35, and a)- 
though we have met with some losses since then, the 
current reports of the officers will show the insurance 
feature to be in a very satisfactory condition. I would 
recommend that our constitution be so changed as to al- 
low our members to insure their dwellings and contents 
as well as business places. 


LOYALTY TO THE ASSOCIATION. 

I want to call your attention emphatically to the mat- 
ter of loyalty to our association. Mutual fidelity on our 
part is also due to those who have been frank and faith- 
ful in their recognition of the association. I believe 
nothing is more essential to our reaping the legitimate 
fruits of co-operation than this one thing. How can we 
expect a jobber or manufacturer to turn down a good 
big cash order to please us when he knows that some 
of our members continue to buy from those who sell 
to catalogue houses?’ Certainly nothing will be more 
effective than for us to persistently inform such jobbers 
and marufacturers that we cannot deal with them as 
long as they continue to furnish goods to those houses. 
On the other hand, nothing will more certainly under- 
mine our association, defeat its object and rob us of well 
earned success than disloyalty on the part of our mem- 
bers in this important particular. A member of our asso- 
ciation who knowingly continues to buy from a concern 
who refuse to recognize the rights of the legitimate 
Hardware trade loses his own self respect as well as 
the respect of his fellow members and those from whom 
he buys. Such an one cannot consistently remain a mem- 
ber of our association. What do you suppose would be the 
result if a salesman should report to his house that he 
had been turned down a dozen times in as many days by 
members of our association because of the unfavorable 
attitude of his company toward us? Either the salesman 
would be called in or the company would get into line. 


SCOPE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of our association has been very satisfac- 
tory in the past years of its history and up to the present 
time. The general plan and management of our organi- 
zation has been successful. Our expenses to the indi- 
vidual are light and I am more than surprised by the 
saving in our insurance department. The experience of 
the past emphasizes the practical wisdom of preserving 
and protecting our organization both in plan and scope. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST YEAR. 

The industrial world has witnessed during the past 
year most startling proof of the odd adage, “In union 
there is strength.” The United Mine Workers. though 
representing the humblest class of laborers, have forced 
some of the strongest corporations in existence not only 
to report at the bar of public opinion, but to make con- 
cessions regarding which they were at first defiant, 
Whatever may be the merit of the respective parties 
to the contest. the lesson taught of the power of loyalty 
and hearty co-operation is so plain that every line of 
business ought to profit by it, for mutual protection, 
profit and that genuine good will which is the safeguard 
of all heathful competition. As an association we should 
forni a& solid front and we may look forward hopefully 
to years of business prosperity. 





SAMUEL M’KNIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE long established and successful Hardware busi- 
ness conducted for many years by Samuel Me- 
Knight at Federal and Lacock streets, at Allegheny, 
’a.. has been taken up by a new concern known as the 
Samuel McKnight Hardware Company. The object in 
making the change in this house was to allow some 
of the older and faithful employees to acquire holdings 
in the concern by which they will participate in the 
profits. The business has steadily grown from year to 
year and the concern are now recognized as one of the 
prominent Hardware houses in Pennsylvania. 
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Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
hegan its annual meeting on Tuesday, February 
24, in the Assembly Reoins of the Lindell Hotel, Lin- 
coln, Neb. The meeting was called to order at 2.30 
p.m., by the president, C. W. Morton, of Omaha. The 
president appointed Frank Hackker of Friend as ser- 
geant-at-arnis. Mr. Morton introduced Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor McGilton, as follows: 

Following the custom of these organizations, it would 
probably be proper at this time to present what might 
be termed my annual address as president of this organ- 
ization; but when I asked the favor of our Lieutenant- 
Governor to address us to-day, it was a condition that 
he would not be detained from: his Senate duties one 
moment longer than necessary. While this is a business 
organization, yet I know “that a little pleasure now 
and then is realished by even Hardwaremen.” It there- 
fore gives me great pleasure to introduce to you our 
distinguished guest, Lieutenant-Governor McGilton. 


Lieutenant-Governor McGilton’s Address. 


Lieutenant-Governor McGilton then addressed the 
convention as follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to meet with you this after- 
noon and welcome you to the city of Lincoln. This, in 
my judgment, is a matter of very great congratulation. 
Lincoln is one of the most beautiful cities in the State. 
A city, I believe, that is nearer to the hearts of the peo- 
ple of this State than any other city or hamlet within 
the borders of NebrAdska, not excepting even Omaha, 
from which I have the honor to hail. You are, however, 
subject to very much more congratulation, as I believe, 
for the reason that your lot has been cast with the peo- 
ple of Nebraska. The student of American history can- 
not but have been very greatly impressed with the won- 
derful development that these United States have made 
during the past six or seven years. It is a most essential 
development when we come to consider and compare the 
results of the past seven years with what it has been 
before. It has always been a matter of congratulation 
to the people of Nebraska and the people of the United 
States, and a matter of very great business on their 
part, that the development of this country from the 
time of the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
has been most marvelous. We are accustomed to refer 
to various pericds of our expansion with the very great- 
est congratulations, and yet, when you stop to consider 
that in all the history of this republic, from the time 
that the Declaration of Independence was signed, down 
until the year 1897, all of the industrial advancement of 
this country during that period does not equal the ex- 
pansion of the industrial development of this country 
for any one year, beginning with 1897, if is a mar 
velous condition. From 1897 down to the present time 
the trade balance of this country in any one year ex 
the whole trade balance of the United States 
from the time of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence until 1897, more than 100 years of the exist 
ence of this republic. 

Now, what does that mean to the people of this coun 
try? Why, it means, gentlemen, that we are sending 
out our sons from these United States to all the markets 
of the world. We are sending out engineers, who are 
building bridges upon every continent and country in 
the universe—American engineers and American elec- 
tricians, who are installing plants in all important cities 
upon the globe. This means that the American people 
are furnishing not only the material which go to make 
these up, but we are furnishing the brains to enlighten 
the universe. Indeed, this industrial development goes 
on to such an extent that the crowned heads of Europe 
have become fearful of their future because of the 
pluck and energy of the American people, and because 
they fear that this invasion is going‘to drive out the 
their own countries and, gentlemen, I be- 


ceeds 


business of 


lieve this had something to do with the Venezuelan 
trouble we had the other day and had much to do with 
Germany and Italy taking the stand they did. 

But you must remember that one of the great ques- 
tions before this Government is this great Nicaragua 
Canal, which, if we build and obtain the control of, 
means eventually more development for the industries of 
this country, and will enhance the welfare of every 
citizen therein, not to say anything further of our na- 
tional industrial expansion. 

Let us, for a moment, briefly consider the welfare of 
the State of Nebraska. I want to speak of Nebraska be 
cause it is within the confines of this State that your 
destiny is probably forever wrapped up. You will prob- 
ably remember reading of the fact that the entire gold 
output of the United States during the last year did not 
amount to the sum total of $100,000,000. We look upon 
Colorado as we are working our farms and pursuing the 
other industries in the State, as being immensely rich 
because of the gold mines, and yet the output of those 
gold mines is a mere pittance compared with the output 
of Nebraska. It has been estimated that the crop of 
Nebraska last year would aggregate at current prices 
the sum of $250,000,000, and that the sales of live stock 
of the State would amount to at least $50,000,000 more, 
making a grand total for the output in one year amount- 
ing to $300,000,000. That in addition to the fact, whicb 
I presume you have all largely overlooked—at least, I 
was astonished to discover it myself—we had in Ne- 
braska manufacturing plants with an aggregate capita! 
of $72,000,000, and an annual output in round numbers 
of $150,000,000. Now what do these figures mean? 

Let us, for a moment, analyze further the significance 
of this immense output of Nebraska and what it means 
to the people of the State. Adding $300,000,000 for the 
produce of the State and $150,000,000 for the output of 
the manufacturies of the State, makes a total of over 
$400,000,000. We have a trifle over 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
that means to every man, woman and child a gross rev- 
enue of $400 apiece, and upon the assumption that there 
ure five people to every family it means a gross income 
to every family of over $2000. 

In the midst of all this showing of prosperity it 
seems to me that the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, or the members of it, who are such an important 
factor, ought to be congratulated that their destiny has 
been cast with Nebraska, and I believe you are also to 
be congratulated that you are so well to do, and that 
there is so little poverty in the State. I do not desire to 
take your time any further, because it is important that 
1 should go up to the State House. But, in behalf of 
the people of this city, you are warmly welcome here; it 
is a beautiful and wonderful city. 

One other point. If Nebraska should continue to in- 
crease in population as fast as New York has in the past 
50 years, Nebraska will have 5,000,000 of people. That 
means, at the same ratio, Lincoln would have over 250,- 
000, Omaha would have over 500,000. The estimate is 
that if it continued to increase in the same ratio as New 
York in 72 years Nebraska will have 7,500,000. 

Now, then, gentlemen, what this means to you is to 
Luild up and establish firmly a business which may de- 
scend to your families, your sons and daughters, of 
whom may they live, many of them, to see the time 
when Nebraska- will have 5,000,000 of people. 


rm. L. Corey’s Address. 

Secretary of the National Association, M. L. 
addressed the meeting as follows: 

I am glad to say that I was present at the organiza- 
tion of this association. I am glad to see your growth. 
There is nobody, I am sure, who feels greater pride 
and greater pleasure than I. You are the youngest baby 
in the family, so far as our National Association is con- 
cerned, but in looking over this meeting to-day and com- 
paring it with that which met in Hastings less than a 
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year ago, I tell you, gentlemen, you have reason, as well 
as myself, to be proud of the Nebraska Association. 
The president asked me a few days ago if I was going 
away out to attend vour meeting. I told him that yours 
was the best association in the whole lot, and I wouldn't 
miss it if I missed all the rest. And I told him another 
thing, and that was that you can go all over and attend 
every association meeting without finding any people 
more up to date and enterprising than the Nebraska as 
sociation. 

I want to say another thing, and that is, I have dis 
covered that many of you are from Indiana. Yes, and 
there are good men in Ohio. And they came to Ne 
braska years ago, and I am real proud of you, gentle 
men, when you show so much energy and grit, and have 
earried this association to the place it occupies to-day. 

The gentleman who has just spoken has told you of 
some of the advantages of living in the United States. I 
do not believe there is a man here to-day but who feels 
proyd of our country. And when we pass from North 
to South and from East to West the vastness and the 
magnificent amount of resources that we have in our 
boundaries almost overcome us. We are a people self 
sustaining. We are all glad of it. We are all proud of 
it, but even in that we find some things that are disgust 
ing. We have in our number here to-day undoubtedly 
some who are not members. I see some white badges, 
that means that they are not members. They might ask 
what is this association. They may not be as well posted 
as some of you are. I want to say to you that the Na- 


tional Association is composed of 16 affiliated States. 
Nebraska and North Dakota are furthest West, while 
New York snd Pennsylvania are furthest east. Ken- 


tucky, Indian Territory and Arkansas are furthest 
South. Every State within that boundary belongs to the 
National Association, so we have united the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley together. 

I might tell you something that a man asked me in 
Indianap@lis the other day—what the association aimed 
to do. My answer was, our State association did not 
undertake to regulate prices, nor had we any use for 
questionable schemes, dishonest practices or fradulent 
advertising. We encouraged honorable competition, but 
did not believe it necessary to pull some other man down 
in order to build ourselves up. We naturally regard our 
patrons as our friends, and oppose anything that injures 
their property, that takes their money from their locali- 
ties through misrepresentation or alluring deceptions, 
that antagonizes or fosters distrust against local dealers. 
For this reason we condemn the dishonest Steel Range 
peddler, many of the mail order houses, quack doctors 
and other gold brick schemes which depend upon false 
inducements and statements of smooth tongued hirelings 
to part the unwary purchaser from his ready cash. 


We do not recklessly condemn combinations of cap- 
ital, but distrust their power. We believe in that con- 
dition that encourages the largest number of independ- 
ent business ventures, producing more genuine progress, 
more upright, successful, intellectual men, more happy 
homes, more beautiful, prosperous towns and villages, 
affording more opportunities for the coming generation 
and encouraging morality, independence, patriotism and 
love of country. 

In conclusion, the whole object of association work 
may be summed up by saying that its ultimate aim and 
object is mutual progress, mutual benefit and mutual 
protection. 

Other Addresses. 


Chairman Morton then read a letter from W. M. 
Glass, regretting his inability to take part in the pro- 
gramme, owing to absence from home. 


W. S. Wright of Wright & Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, was next introduced. Mr. Wright’s remarks 


will be given in our next issue. 

L. W. Garratt, representing the American Steel & 
Wire Company, was the next speaker, and besides say- 
ing many pleasant things to the members, pledged his 
support in trying to stimulate interest among the deal- 
ers and induce new members to join forces with the 
association. 
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EK. P. Berryman of Lee-Glass-Andressen Hardware 
Company, Omaha, also addressed the meeting. 

A recess was taken at + p.m. to permit the association 
to go into executive session. 

The members entertained in the evening by 
attending a lecture by Jacob A. Riis, given in the Opera 
HLouse. 


were 


President Morton’s Address. 

Fellow me! bers, it 
Nebraska Retail Hardware 
pleasure to see the new 


gives me, as president of the 


Dealers’ Association, great 
faces gathered here at this, our 
first annual meeting, an evidence that our association is 
spreading its unmistakable good influence; and I hope 
the good work may go on until we have enrolled every 
one of the S40 retail Hardware dealers now 
State, and made our 


me of the strongest and largest in these United States: 


doing busi 


ness in our glorious association 
but how are we to do this? only by hard work and hearty 
co-operation with the officers. Members, we need your 
help in association matters as much as your association 
needs the help of its officers. You say, how are we to 
Only by good hard work: go 
him.” The trouble is, 
possibly you are not on very good terms, and perhaps he 


if you will call on 


increase our membership? 
to your competitor and ‘“ show 
won't join because you have. rut 
him personally 
AND BURY THE HATCHET, 

if there is one, Ill venture to say you will get another 
member. That is my idea of how to increase the mem- 
bership in our association. We have we think just as 
many good brainy Hardwaremen as our sister States, 
and we ought to keep hustling until we have every retail 
Hardware dealer in our State a member. 

It is, indeed, a hard task for me to attempt to explain 
to you the good results that are now being obtained by 
the different State organizations of our kind, and to the 
success of our organization we must and gladly give the 
credit that is due to the efforts of two persons: 

First. To the secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, with whom we are affiliated. 
I have often wondered whether this gentleman was in 
one place long enough to call it his home, for you all 
have probably observed how many associations he has 
fathered, and how many meetings he has addressed, giv- 
ing his wise counsel and help. 

Second. To the good work of our most worthy State 


secretary are we no less indebted for the success of 


our association. He is the one that has all the burdens 
to bear, having the interest of our association matters 
at heart I will venture to say as much as any of his own 
business matters, and has watched our growth with un 
questionable pleasure and satisfaction. 

It might be proper at this time to speak of the meas 
ure now before the Legislature looking to the 

REPEAL OF THE LIEN LAW. 

That is a question which I think should be brought up 
for general discussion, and it seems to me a question of 
vital importance to every one of us who furnish building 
materials and 
State. 

The subiect 6f 


labor to contractors or owners in our 
mutual insurance will be reported on 
by the committee to which it was referred at our last 
mecting. 


portance. 


This, too, seems to me a matter of great im 


I will not take up your time any longer, only to say it 
gcives me great pleasure to introduce to you M. L. Corey, 
the secretary of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
(Association, who is our guest, and the charter members 
who listened to him at Hastings will join with the new 


members with much pleasure in hearing him ‘at this 
time. 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 
BY MAURICE D. HUSSIFE, OMAHA, NEB 


The subject of mutual fire insurance is, as you are 
no doubt aware, interesting every Hardware association 
throughout the country. In almost every trade paper 
that comes to hand we find notices of this or that organ- 
ization of Hardwaremen having formed a mutual fire in- 
surance association, or, like ourselves, agitating the for- 
ination of one. The proposition as stated—namely, “ A 
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mutual fire insurance by and for members of this asso- 
ciation ’—is very pleasant to the ear, as well as a sort 
of *“ governor” or “controller”? on the old line insur- 
ance man. We all, no doubt, think of the large profits 
there are in the insurance business, as carried on by old 
line companies. and have a natural and laudable desire 
to divert at least a portion of the same into our own 
coffers. A great many of us have a pretty well defined 
grievance on the rate question. We feel, possibly, that 
the rate charged by the board on some particular risk 
is out of ali proportion to the actual risk involved. It 
is with this feeling, therefore, that the average man 
gladly grasps at an opportunity to reduce the cost of 
insurance; but I believe no business man wants to ven- 
ture in a new enterprise without investigating the mat- 
ter thoroughly, or at least giving it as much investigation 
as he would were he undertaking a journey in an un- 
known or little heard: of country. In other words, he 
would like to know before starting how often the con- 
ductor would take up fares, and last, but not least, where 
he was going to land. Therefore, with this end in view, 
I have endeavored to gather what information I could 
on the subject of fire insurance in general, and mutual 
tire insurance in particular, and I wish to briefly set be- 
fore you some of the points I have gathered. 
NEBRASKA INSURANCE LAWS. 

The first point, of course, is the law of the State of 
Nebraska under which mutual insurance companies are 
permitted to organize and transact business. As near 
as I ean find out, there are several legislative acts rela- 
tive to the formation of mutual insurance associations. 
I have selected one gwhich I think is the latest, entitled 
‘‘ House Roll No. 183,” and which became a law in 1897. 
Section 1 treats of the number of persons and the amount 
of insurance necessary to the formation of a mutual 
company, and is as follows: 

Any number of persons, not less than 100, residing in 
this State, who own city, village, real or personal prop- 
erty of not less than $100,000 in value, may associate 
themselves together for the purpose of mutual insurance 
against fire, &c. 

Section II deals with the auditor’s examination and 
other minor details, but Section III is interesting, as it 
defines membership. It is as follows: 

All persons who effect insurance in any company 
organized under provisions of this act shall thereby be- 
come members, and continue to be such during the 
period their insurance is in force. All persons so in- 
sured shall bind themselves to pay all legal assessments 
made upon them by this company. 

Sections 1V to X, inclusive, treat of the appointing of 
officers, &¢.; but Sections XI, XII and XIII will inter- 
est you, I think. They are as follows: 

Section XI: The company shall not issue policies on 
any one risk or hazard to exceed $1000 until there are 
300 members, with $200,000 worth of insurance in force, 
when policies of $2000 may be written.’ Should the 
membership of any company created under this act fall 
below 100 members and the insurance in force below 
$100,000, the president of such company shall call a 
meeting to consider the matter of disorganizing. 

Section XII: An assessment may be made on the 
members, due and payable 30 days thereafter, to enable 
such company to make good the amount sustained by 
losses or expenses whenever deemed necessary by the 


Board of Directors. 


Section XIII: An amount not less than 10 per cent. 
of the amount collected in cash at the time of issuing 


‘policy shall be set apart as a reserve fund. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 

Now, gentlemen, there are two sections of this law 
that are particularly interesting to me. The one specify- 
ing the number of members necessary to form a mutual 
company, and Section XII, that speaks of the liability of 
the members. As I interpret this section of the law, a 
member is liable to assessment at the discretion of the 
For example, we 
form a mutual company, we have a loss, an assessment 
is levied and the loss paid. However, on the heels of 
this come two or three, or perhaps four, losses! They 
all have to be met with assessments, and while mayhap 
not probable, still it is within the possibilities that these 
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assessments will mount above the board rate, from 
Which we are trying to find relief. But some one says, 
pull out when the assessments get coming too thick. 
Cancel your policy. In @ase I do cancel my policy and 
withdraw, I am still liable for losses that occur before 
iny cancellation. 
OBLIGATIONS THAT BIND. 

Another feature of the question that I desire to call 
attention to is the plan resorted to by many mutual 
companies of establishing their reserve fund by the 
notes of members held subject to call. This system may 
be all right until the call comes, but then I am afraid 
many of those notes would never be paid. In this re- 
spect the old line companies are far superior to mu 
tuals, as they are compelled by law to have a reserve 
fund sufficient to reinsure all their policies in case they 
retire from business. 

AN INSURANCE GRAVEYARD. 

In this connection I wish to state that the following 
mutual companies went out of business in 1902 in Ne- 
braska: 

The Central Mutual of Hastings. 

The Dwelling House Mutual of Lincoln. 

The Fremont Mutual of Fremont. 

The Old Reliable of Lincoln. 

The Fidelity Mutual of Omaha. 

Why or how they failed I do not know. 
have their names from Mr. Beeson of Omaha. 
some of you gentlemen know the particulars. 


I simply 
Possibly 


SUCCESSFUL MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 

However, in justice to mutual insurance, let us look 
at some of the successful ones. I have in mind two very 
good examples of success in that line—namely,the Mu- 
tual Protective Fire of Seward and the Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Mutual of Minnesota. I have been in correspond- 
ence with M. S. Mathews, secretary of the latter com- 
pany, and he very kindly sent me copies oftheir ar- 
ticles of incorporation and statements of theif business 
for the past two years. J. F. Goehner of the Seward 
Mutual very kindly responded to my signals of distress 
also by much good advice, and their statement for 1902. 
The Seward Mutual, as per statement, have in force at 
the end of six years’ business over 1000 policies, aggre- 
gating over $1,300,000. Their total expenses last year 
were something over $7100. 

The Hardware Mutual of Minnesota has only been 
in existence three years, but its statement, as shown, is 
very flattering. They wrote about $900,000 last year, 
and their expenses outside of losses, cancellations and ° 
return premiums were $2436. By return premiums is 
meant the rebate given at the end of the year, their plan 
being to collect full board rates, and at the expiration of 
policy make a certain rebate which is payable in cash 
or reinsurance. Now both of these companies have 
been most fortunate in the fact that they have evidently 
had no very heavy losses as yet. In fact, I am informed 
that the Seward Company have had only 90 odd losses 
in six years. To me this looks as though they had a 
wonderfully long headed examiner, or else a phenom- 
enal streak of pure luck. 

The old line companies furnish safe protection, with 
recourse at law in event of failure to pay, at a high but 
fixed premium. Mutual companies furnish possibly as 
safe protection while they exist—but no recourse at law 
in case of dissolution—at a sliding scale of premium, but 
usually lower than board rates. I am heartily in favor 
of mutual insurance, if some plan can be adopted where- 
by the insured knows when he takes out his policy the 
maximum premium, and pays said premium in full at 
that time. Also where the reserve fund is established 
on a cash payment basis or some plan other than notes 
subject to call. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM'S WEAK POINT. 

I think one of the weakest points in the mutual sys- 
tem is this assessment feature, as the person insuring 
goes into it with the assurance that his assessments will 
not be to exceed 50 per cent. of board rates, and when 
he is called upon to pay as much or more than he has 
been paying the old line companies he naturally ob- 
jects. I am informed by a gentleman who is endeavor- 
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ing to close up the business of one of these disrupted 
companies, that out of 600 assessment notices sent out 
the past month to parties all over this state he has up 
to the present received the magnificent sum of $26. In 


conclusion, gentlemen, let us before adopting any mutual 
insurance plain be sure it is an improvement on the old 
line insurance we are now using, instead of a jump 


from Irving pan to tre 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE hall of the Great Southern Hotel, Columbus, 

was well filled when W. P. Bogardus of Mount Ver- 

non, president of the Ohio Hardware Association, called 

the members to order at 2.15 p.m. on Tuesday for the 
first session of the ninth annual convention. 


Address of Welcome, 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Bedford Jones of Colum 
sus, after which George Spahr, president of the Colum- 
bus Board of Trade, delivered an address of welcome. 
Mr. Spahr said: 

It is with a zreat deal of pleasure that I am here this 
ifternoon to extend the hearty greetings and the cordial 
welcome of Columbus people to the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation. Yo present the keys of the city is not the 
function of my office. Yhe municipal authorities, appre- 
ciating the utter absurdity of such a ceremony to a con- 
vention of locksmiths. have thrown the town “ wide 





GEO T. SPAHR, President of Columbus Board of Trade. 


” 


open” in anticipation of your coming. The master keys, 
with which every Hardwareman goes armed, are useless 
here; and whether you carry a Corbin, a Sargent, a Read- 
ing, a Yale, or what not, our doors are open and the city 
is yours. 

We business men of her capital city are especially 
glad to meet and to greet such a gathering of Ohio’s 
sons as yours to-day. Your very name, the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, expresses the spirit of freedom and 
the spirit of co-operation by which our nation’s prosper- 
ity and power are to be conserved. The old saw of our 
boyhood, “‘ Two of a trade never agree,” is squarely con- 
tradicted in this presence and by such a programme and 
such discussions as you have mapped out for the next 
few days. 

I congratulate you heartily that, while reserving the 
liberty of honest competition, the Hardwaremen of Ohio, 
first among her merchant princes, have realized the 
value of co-operation and the inestimable worth of these 
fraternal trade conferences. You have learned to know 
each other better and to better respect each other’s 
rights and each other’s purposes. From personal experi- 
ence I can myself bear witness that in the heat of fierce 
competition no class of contractors treated their rivals 


for business with greater consideration than the Hard 
waremen, 

To inspire such a spirit of association, such an appre- 
ciation of their mutual interest in the minds and hearts 
of its more than a thousand members, is the highest aim 
of the Columbus Board of Trade. Ours is not a commer- 
cial body; it is not an association of men studying the 
same questions or confronted by the same conditions; 
we number many of every learned profession, and every 
vocation in life—of opposite politics and of widely dif- 
ferent religious opinions. Our one common interest is 
Columbus: That we shall have a cleaner, healthier, 
more beautiful city as the years roll by; that the condi- 
tions of our wage earners shall be constantly improved; 
that our trade shall be continually broadened and our 
manufactures steadily increased. Within the next few 
years, with a McKinley statue to adorn our beautiful 
Capitol Square and a Soldiers’ Memorial Hall to ac- 
commodate the largest audience, we hope to make Co- 
lumbus the most attractive, the one suitable place for 
your convention—and all gatherings—for years to come. 
When our members shall all have become filled with 
your spirit of association—of good fellowship—a greater 
Columbus will unfold, and this spirit will set itself to 
our larger efforts “ like perfect musie unto noble words.” 

Gentlemen, in behalf of the thousand members of 
the Columbus Board of Trade, and the tens of thou- 
sands of employees and citizens they represent, I bid you 
a hearty welcome to Columbus. 

President Bogardus responded for the association, ac- 
cepting the welcome in the spirit in which it was ex- 
tended. He eulogized the Hardware business as the 
oldest in the world, having been founded by Tubal Cain, 
for when Iron began to be made men must have begun 
to sell it. The roll of members was‘called by Recording 
Secretary D. R. Burr of Piqua, after which he also read 
the minutes of last year’s convention, which were ap- 
proved. 

President Bogardus’ Annual Address. 


President Bogardus read his official address, as fol- 
lows: 

The ninth annual convention of our association is at 
hand; and as we come together we are made glad by 
the welcome from many who have, in the years that are 
past, by their faithful service, made this convention pos- 
sible, and we rejoice to see the faces of the new mem- 
bers who have come to cast in their lot with us. Yet, 
while we rejoicé with those who are present, we are 
made sad when we remember that some of the faces 
that had a kindly smile of welcome for us _ will 
meet us no more in our conventions. Their work is 
done, and they have gone to that “bourne from whence 
no traveler returns.” Peace to their ashes. 

As we gather in convention it may not be amiss to 
review, for a little, the past year that we may 

PROFIT BY OUR EXPERIENCE 
as we plan for the future. For we have come to con- 
sider ways and methods of doing business; to compare 
notes; to exchange experiences that we may be of mu- 
tual benefit; to gather strength and encouragement to 
enter upon the gluties of the year that is before us. The 
past year has been one of great prosperity, and we have 
much to be thankful for. Prices have not fluctuated, 
as in former years, and there has been, in consequence, 
a greater stability in business. Only within the last few 
months has there been any marked change in prices. It 
is not difficult to understand the reasons for the de- 
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clines, ‘The excessive prices that have been prevailing 
on certain lines of goods have invited competition until 
the capacity for production is in excess of the consump- 
tive power of the country. As yet there is not enough 
in these changes to cause alarm. They are but the 
NATURAL RESULTS OF COMBINATIONS 

gone daft—combinations that dreamed that they could 
control certain lines of goods, and therefore put prices 
where they pleased, without regard to cost of produc- 
tion. But experience shows that such things right them- 
Selves ina short time. The wind thatinflates such balloons 
soon and nothing left for the 
stockholder but an experience. As we study the so- 
called trusts, and become familiar with their methods 
and ways of doing business, we lose the fear that they once 
inspired. We find that they have their limitations. 
When they undertake to monopolize any line of goods, 
and raise prices, opposition immediately springs up, and 
it is not long before prices come down. And yet the 


vanishes there is poor 


GREAT COMBINATIONS HAVE THEIR VALUE. 
When wisely administered they are a bulwark against 
sudden and violent changes in prices. The most potent 
economic impulse of our times is organization. Men of 


broad statesmanship see it, and have taken advantage 





W. PP. BOGARDUS, President. 


of it to consolidate lines of business with the intent to 
save, in the conduct of the business, a large amount now 
wasted in antiquated methods. And the: results, in 
many combinations, justify the claims of the promoters. 
So the question comes to us, Is there any way we can 
improve our methods and ways of doing business? The 
statement is made that there is 
MORE CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE RETAIL HARDWARE 
BUSINESS 
than there is in the~- wholesale 
There is 


business. 
There is an 


Hardware 
an association of Manufacturers. 
Association of Hardware. There are some 
sixteen State These, or most of them, 
have been affiliated in a National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association. It Without saying that these 
three--the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer 
“mutually dependent on each other for their 
Neither can get along without the aid of 
As well might the heart say, I have no need 
for the large arteries in the distributiongof the blood 
through the body; or the large arteries say, We have no 
use for the arteries We can send the blood 
through the system ourselves: or the small arteries, We 
ean go to the heart for our supplies. 
our mutual interdependence. 


Jobbers of 


Associations. 


goes 
are 
success 
in business, 


the others. 


smali 


We must recognize 
To do this, we must meet 
as equals to co-operate, to bring abort results for our 
mutual good \lrendy 


one of 


the mooted questions is 


IRON 
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aus to the advisability of having conferences between 
committees from the retail association and the jobbers’ 
association. To accomplish this is one of the ends of 
our association. Individuality is swallowed up by or- 
ganization. And results are brought about by organized 
effort that would be impossible if attempted by 
individuals. There is a power and a force back of 
numbers that bring results. Men of capacity and ob- 
servation have seen this, and the organized work of the 
opening years of the 20th Century are the results. 
BROAD MINDED COMMERCIALISM 
that knows its rights and duties, and also knows the 
rights of others and respects them, is what is wanted. 
A spirit that prompts a corporation to reach out for 
everything in sight, without a regard for the rights of 
others, may prosper for a time, but not for always. 
Business houses that send their catalogues out over the 
country making special prices on staple goods with the 
evident intention of creating doubt in the minds of the 
customers of the small stores in the small towns and 
country districts; to get them to think that the local 
merchant is robbing them, and to persuade them that the 
way to get goods cheap is to send their money to the 
catalogue houses, and take what they send as an equiva 
ient for their money, are moved more by the spirit of 


vreed than by any desire to do unto others as they 
would like to be done by. It means the ruin of the 


small store in the country, and the serious crippling of 
the stores in the small cities. 

Their claim of selling cheaper than others is false in 
theory and in fact. They do not sell any cheaper than 
others if the full line is considered. Take a general or- 
der, and get prices from a catalogue house and there 
is not one of us but can meet the prices, under the same 
conditions. How to make our customers believe this 
is the hard problem, especially when they will not come 
to compare or get our prices. I see no other way but to 
vo after them. Get the catalogues, and meet the prices, 
remembering that the old adage that “all things come 
to him who waits” does not apply in this case. 

A HEALTHY COMPETITION 
can come only when men realize the right of the other 
man to live and be willing to ask and get a reasonable 
profit on the goods he sells. So we look for education 
in business morals to eliminate the cut throat way of 
doing business. It is criminal for a business man to 
sell goods at cost in order to kill off his competitor. I1 
is the ruin of the customer to educate him to believe 
that men are in business for any such purpose. The 
greatness of our country is largely dependent on the 
education and living of the man of small means. The 
largest number of us are men of but one talent, and we 
should be encouraged to use it rather than be permitted 
to hide it in a napkin. So we recognize the great power 
that comes from organization, and the need of a thor- 
ough organization of all the Hardwaremen of the State 
was never more apparent than it is at present. I do 
not advocate a thorough organization that we may be 
in position to demand or threaten any one; but 
when the occasion requires we can meet the manu- 
facturers or jobbers not as supplicants, but as equals 
to discuss and determine what is for our best interests 
as’ Hardwaremen. 
AS AN ASSOCIATION 

we can talk to the railroads and be heard. As indi- 
viduals we cannot. The tendency to concentrate in the 
large cities and to draw trade from long distances, while 
it may benefit a few, works harm to the small mer- 
chants and will ultimately break them down. And 
while it may seem that money is saved by sending away 
for goods, it is done at the expense of the convenient 
store nearby. One of the methods that is sought to be 
used by these great stores to draw trade from long dis- 
tances is the attempt to get through Congress what is 
called the Parcels Post bill, that will enable any one 
who wants anything up to 200 pounds to get it by mail; 
60 pounds to be carried for 20 cents, and every 20 
pounds thereafter, up to 200 pounds, to be carried for 
5 cents for each 20 pounds. With a deficiency now of 
over $4,000,000. you can imagine the condition of the 
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Post Office Department when such a bill becomes a law. 
We owe it to ourselves and our neighbors to make an 
organized resistance to the passage of such a measure, 
EFFORTS TO CONTROL THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
of a given commodity have proven very costly experi 
ences. The danger of inciting the speculative or black- 
mailing construction of useless plants has become too 
apparent for men of judgment to rush into enterprises 
without careful investigation; and we leok forward with 
pleasant anticipations to the time when the promoters 
of vast watered stock enterprises will be without a job. 

We may congratulate ourselves that during the year 
no complaints have come before the Grievance Commit- 
tee that have not been amicably adjusted. 

GROWTH OF ASSOCIATION. 

At the last meeting of the association a committee 
was appointed to organize an insurance company for 
the benefit of the Hardwaremen within the bounds of 
our State. Their success has been phenomenal, and I 
doubt not that the report that they will make will be 
most satisfactory, and be a means of further increasing 
the membership of this association. In all other ways 
the association has had its measure of success. Its 
membership is gradually growing, and bids fair to fur- 
ther increase under the inspiration of the work that has 
been done. 

The Iron industries are the pulse of the business 
world. When they are prosperous the whole world 
moves. And now, 

AS WE LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

what do we see? The great ships laden with lLlron 
Ore coming down from the North country; the smoke 
from thousands of chimneys that is darkening the sky; 
the red hot iron crawling out of the great furnaces and 
with hiss and snap running into the huge ladles that 
are waiting to convey it to the molding room and the 
rolls that it might be tamed and made useful to man: 
the whir of machinery that with bang and clatter of 
wheels makes the very air resonant with their noisy 
music; the laborer and the mechanie going to their work 
with full dinner pails, with the comforting assurance 
that the pay days will be regular; the smiling earth 
yielding up its increase; the farmer blessed with abun- 
dant crops; our country at peace with all nations: the 
wheels of industry unclogged; capital and labor begin 
ning to learn to respect each other and to realize that 
“peace hath her victories as well as war,” and vastly 
more enduring. This and more do we see. Factories, 
whose output for the coming year is already sold. This 
means steady prices for the coming year. The _ busi- 
ness outlook has never been better, and we enter the 
new year with strong hopes of success. But it will not 
come to us if we sit quietly down. We must attract the 
public with clean, well arranged windows: We must 
get our goods in shape, so as to be easily handled and 
shown. We must study our trade, and their ability to 
pay. We must buy the goods that they want and make 
our prices attractive. We must tell the truth and get 
their confidence, and keep it by fair dealing. And if 
we are not successful in the coming year there is no 
success worthy of the name. 


Committees. 
. . e . 
Committees were appointed by the chair, who an 
nounced that the liberty would be taken of naming one 
committee not on the list, a Committee on Better Ac- 
quaintance, with John F. Baker of Dayton, chairman. 
who would be given the power to add as many others as 
he deemed desirable. The other committees appointed 
are the following: 
RESOLUTIONS: J. C. Fuhr, Williamsburg: J. C. Conwell. Xenia. 
J. K. Milligan, Bellefontaine. 
NOMINATIONS : George F. Meyer, Cincinnati: F. A. Baer, Mans 
field; G. A. Wolf, Holiingsburg: John Henne, Youngstown: 
C, §. Johnson, Barberton; A. M. Glockner, Portsmouth: C 
C, Heller, Beaver Dam: D. H. Horne, Lewisburg: R. W. Bol 
lenbaugh, Canal Winchester 
QUESTION Box: W. L. Jacobs, Youngstown; F. K. Dixon, Mar 
tin's Ferry: Z. M. Martin, McComb 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE HARDWARE TRADE: A. L. Shearer, Day- 
ton: Wm. Miller, Cardington; FE. A. Paullen, Jamestown. 
IN MEMORIAM: N. C. Alten. Lorain: 0. Thompson, Cambridge 
F. M. Potter, Cleveland 


On motion of forme l’resident Seott the president 
and secretary were directed to send congratulatory tele- 
vrams to other State associations now holding conven- 
tions. 


New Lien Law. 


The request of the Lumbermen’s Association for a 
contribution of $250 to help defray the cost of paying an 
attorney for drafting a new lien law, was on motion 
laid on the table, as the Hardware Association had not 
been consulted with regard to this legislation. The 
president explained that the motion did not finally dis- 
pose of the matter, which could be brought up again if 
other action should be deemed advisable. 


Short Talks 
on various subjects were given by Messrs. Baker, Bo- 
vardus, Wiseman, Fuhr, Shearer and Johnson, after 
which the convention adjourned until Wednesday morn- 
ing. 
Report of Corresponding Secretary. 


An inereased attendance marked the Wednesday 
morning session, which was opened by the reading of 
the report of Corresponding Secretary D. R. Burr, which 
is as follows: 

In presenting to you this, the ninth annual report of 
the corresponding secretary of this association, I wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation 





D. R. BURR, Corresponding Secretary 


of the honor you have conferred on me and assure you 
it is with pleasure that | now report the work of this 
office during the year just closed. Having, as you all 
know, but recently joined the ranks of the retailers I 
feel that in selecting me as your secretary you have 
greatly honored me in intrusting to my care an office 
which I had learned in the past year is an important and 
responsible one. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP 


One great question during the past year has been 
“How shall we increase our membership?” It is quite 
important, in order to obtain the best results from asso- 
ciation, we should have a majority of the Hardware 
dealers of the State as members, and as there are in the 
neighborhood of 1400 such dealers in the State of Ohio 
you will see our great need of solving this question. I 
im pleased to state that the few circular letters issued 
during the past year concerning points on this question 
have brought forth quite a number of new applicants. 
Take, for instance, the proposed Parcels Post Delivery 
law. Will this bill, if passed, benefit you in any way? 
In my judgment the sole benefit to be derived will be re- 
ceived by the catalogue houses, and we will, as an as- 
sociation, strong in numbers, be more able to defeat this 
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proposed legislation than if we as individuals undertake 
the task. 





This is one of the great many questions of vital im- 
portance which we to-day have to solve. Questions of 
this character must receive our best thought and closest 
attention. It is my earnest desire that we meet these 
troubles together. Do not mistrust your competitor or 
your fellow association member. He is as anxious as 
you to do the right thing. If he is not a member of our 
organization show him why he should be, where it will 
benefit him, and where it has benefited you. There are 
a great many benefits and much good to be derived, as 
we all well know. Our membership is growing slowly, 
but we still have room for more. 

The correspondence relating to our work during the 
past vear nas been large, not having been confined to 
our own State alone, but to a great many other States 
in the Union. Much of it has been in connection with 
other State associations. Questions of interest have 
been brought to my attention by other State secretaries. 
Inquiries concerning our method of arranging our pro- 
gramme, inquiries for copies of our by-laws and consti- 
tution and numerous others have been answered. 

Immediately upon assuming the duties of this office 
I found that we lacked a complete mailing list of the 
Ohio Hardware dealers, and compiling this list was the 
first real work of the year. After much, patience and 
time was taken, and with the careful use of Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s it is now complete. It is quite a task to 
keep track of the numerous changes of firm names 
which are bound to occur in a State of the size of Ohio, 
and if some suggestion could be made which will give 
this office a bétter chance to know what these changes 
are and when they take place, I know that it will be ap- 
preciated by my successor. 

In order that you may know or have some idea as 
to the amount of work being done by this office I wish 
to say that under the date of March 25 a postal card ad- 
dressed to each dealer in the State calling his attention 
to the Lien iaw and asking him to personally urge his 
representative to vote for it was issued. How well our 
request was responded to is apparent to-day. Under 
date of November 24 a circular letter entitled ‘“ In Union 
There is Strength’? was mailed to each dealer. Atten- 
tion was called in this letter to the dates of this conven- 
tion and explaining some of the benefits to be derived 
from the National Association as well as our own and 
closing with an invitation to investigate. This letter 
was followed on December 18 with a postal card giving 
instruction as to headquarters, &c., for this convention. 
On January 22 the last letter was issued covering points 
on the convention not previously mentioned. Under date 
of February 17 a copy of the programme in use at this 
time was sent to each dealer throughout the State; 
also to the different State secretaries, Hardware papers 
and magazines. In summing up this correspondence we 
find that in the neighborhood of 6000 to 7000 pieces of 
mail matter, exclusive of the regular correspondence, 
has been handled. This work will naturally increase as 
we grow stronger, and I have found that in order to take 
proper care of association matters personal business is 
sometimes neglected and at this point wish to make the 
following 

SUGGESTION. 


Would not the combining of this office with that of 
the secretaryship of the fire insurance company, if it 
could be so arranged, be an improvement over the pres- 
ent plan? In so doing we could, no doubt, require that 
the incumbent devote his full time to the duties of the 
combined offices, and in selecting the proper person we 
would be able to save considerable expense which we 
are now obliged to put up with. 

Before concluding this report I wish to caution our 
members that, in order to obtain the best results from 
our work, it is quite necessary that 


EACH MEMBER PLACE HIS CONFIDENCE AND TRUST 


in your officers and fellow members. During the early 
summer months a great deal of distrust and dissatisfac- 
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tion Was Caused some of our members by reports that 
the ofticers, ex-ofticers and some of our members were 
hot complying with the resolutions of 1898, which read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That any manufacturer or jobber furnishing goods 
or employing special salesmen to solicit orders from consumers 
or others not regularly employed in the retail Hardware trade 


shall be reported by the members offended to the secretary of 
this association. 


Resolved, That the secreteury shall then correspond with the 
offending manufacturer or jobber and in the event of failure to 
satisfactorily adjust report the same in his first quarterly re- 
port to each member. 


Resolved, That the members of this association pledge them- 
selves to patronize such manufacturers and jobbers only as do 
not offend in above particulars. 


Resolved, That the above shall not be construed as prohibit- 
ing manufacturers and jobbers from soliciting and supplying 
large plants with material actually used in large quantities and 
in the construction of their manufactured product. 


So many inquiries and complaints were filed with the 
office that I felt it my duty to urge our president to call 
a special meeting of the Executive Committee to take 
some action on these complaints, such meeting being 
called at Columbus on June 25. Under date of July 1 
copies of the minutes of this meeting were mailed to 
ach member in the shape of a circular letter. Occur- 
rences of this kind tend to make an uneasy feeing to all 
concerned. 

Early in November the Executive Committee again 
met in Columbus, and arranged the programme for this 
convention, and at this point I wish to say that the 
president and myself, to whom this work was largely 
left, have had our troubles in compiling the same. Do 
not think that your Executive Committee or officers can 
arrange these programmes without your help. When 
your secretary calls on you for a paper or address, try 
to help him out; do not throw cold water on his enthu- 
siasm by rejecting his request. Interesting programmes 
will do more to draw new members than anything else 
we might do. 

In closing I beg to extend to your president and 
members of the Executive Committee, who have at all 
times rendered valuable advice and assistance whenever 
asked for, my most sincere thanks. 


Financial Secretary 


W. C. Jones of Columbus presented his report, showing 
358 paid up members to date. The balance on hand last 
year was $418.14, receipts during the year $1651, making 
a total of $2069.74; disbursements were $2026.18, leaving 
a balance of $43.56. Included in the disbursements was - 
about $600 advanced for organizing the Ohio Mutual 
Hardware Fire Association. 

The reports were accepted. 

An able address on “ Relations of the Jobber’s Rep- 
resentative to the Retail Merchant’ was read by E. D. 
Jones, with Bostwick-Braun Company of Toledo. 


Dressing a Hardware Store. 
BY S. W. GANO, PIQUA, OHIO. 


When your worthy secretary held me up in his office 
the latter part of January with the information that I 
was slated for a paper before this convention, I thought 
to evade him by referring him to our house, feeling con- 
tident that they would withhold their consent; but in 
this I was disfppointed, for within a few days I received 
a communication from Mr. Norvell, our president, grant- 
ing permission to accept, and I take pleasure in quoting 
an extract from his letter, as follows: 

I do not hesitate to say, and you can say for me, that 
I am heartily in sympathy with the general aim and 
objects of the State Hardware associations. I believe 
the associations are a good thing and that good results 
will follow their work, and it is our desire to act in 
harmony with them as far as we can consistently do so. 

CLEANLINESS. 

It is absolutely necessary in taking up the subject of 
dressing a Hardware store to quote emphatically that 
time tried old maxim, “ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
This should be applied not only to the storeroom, but 
to the store keeper and his clerks as well. It costs 
nothing to be neat and clean and is always appreciated 
by the customer. 




































































No matter how systematic you may be, nor how taste- 
fully you dress your windows, you discount the effect 
when you fail to enforce cleanliness. 

Do not allow the boxes on your shelves to become so 
covered with dust that you must make a blow gun of 
your mouth ere you show the goods to a customer. 

Adopt a systematic plan of cleaning. In a store in 
my. home town of Piqua each clerk has so many spaces 
or tiers which he is expected to keep clean and is held 
accountable for, and not less than once each week he is 
‘expected to thoroughly dust his allotted space and front 
his shelves; and if a certain section is in disorder or 
dirty the proprietor knows precisely who is to blame. 
All do not dust at the same time, but while one is clean- 
ing his division another is ready to wait on any customer 
who may come in, and handles the trade, unless they 
come too quick, when, of course, the brush is dropped 
until the rush is over, when the cleaning and fronting 
is continued, and by following this plan there is no con- 
fusion. 

SYSTEM. 

There is a marked difference in the appearance of the 
various stores you enter. One has absolutely no sys- 
tem, the goods look as if they had been shot out of a can- 





S. W. GANO. 


non, Butcher Knives are in the front of the store, center 
and rear; in another the same class of goods are kept 
in one tier, but not classified or placed according to size 
or grade; in a third system is apparent and the goods are 
classified in every sense of the word. 

DOES IT PAY TO SAMPLE GOODS? 

Yes, providing the sampling is intelligently handled. 
Some dealers advocate sampling on swinging doors, and 
there are arguments for and against this method. The 
System which seems to be gaining favor is sampling on 
the front of the box or drawer containing the goods 
Sampled, and this brings us to the best method of facing 
the shelves to overcome the ragged appearance of the 
irregular sized boxes in which the numerous articles are 
packed, and boxes of uniform size and color seem to have 
the pull. However, I went into a Hardware store in 
Springfield, where an unusually tasty clerk was busy 
Sampling their stock of Padlocks. He had hinged the 
proper stzed board to the bottom of each shelf with a 
small French Window Catch at the top to hold same in 
position when closed. This beard front, of course, being 
flush with the front of the shelves, a number of Cup 
Hooks properly spaced furnished the necessary support 
for the Padlocks to hang on, the Hooks being crooked 
sufficiently to prevent the samples dropping off when the 
front was lowered, and still open enough to allow the 
salesmen to lift off the sample and sell! it, thereby avoid- 
ing a shop worn sample, which oftentimes occurs when 
they are fastened tight by Wire or otherwise. At each 
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end of this front were short pieces of Safety Cliain, 
which held it as an extension of the shelf, and prevented 
its dropping down. The impression created was decided- 
ly favorable. 

Since writing this paper the following suggestion has 
been handed me: One point you could bring to the at- 
tention of dealers in regard to sampling their goods is 
to have all the points of all Tools, Knives, &¢., point one 
way. Very few dealers think of this little point in ar- 
ranging their samples. In most stores you will see the 
points aiming both front and back. When I was on the 
road I suggested to several customers that they start 
the points back from one side of the front door, carrying 
the points around to the back, and have the points point- 
ing forward on the other side. It is just as easy to sam- 
ple in that way and it gives a more systematic effect. 

There are several firms in existence to-day whose sole 
business is to furnish outfitting for a store of shelving, 
cabinets, boxes, drawers and counters, each system hav- 
ing merit pecnliar to itself, and all are preferable 
to the back number jumble which frequently causes a 
fair stock of Hardware to look like an old curiosity shop. 

SHOW WINDOWS. 

The talisman by which the up to date live merchant 
draws his transient trade. Some stores we see, if they 
have a show window, use it as a catch-all for any old 
thing, us long as it is Hardware. They do not seem to 
think it of any moment that kindred articles be placed 
in the show window, but will drop a pair of Skates 
along side of a Seythe. a Corn Knife next to a pair of 
Ice Creepers, and not unfrequently a show window is 
allowed to remain not only weeks, but actually months, 
without making any change whatever. The consequence 
is that passers-by come to consider the window as an 
ancient land mark and cease to be aware of its existence. 

It happens to be my good fortune to call upon one of 
those live wideawake merchants, who knows what 2% 
show window is for. On one Friday the clerks were 
dressing his corner window, it happened to be Trap 
week, pyramids of Traps. Two, three, four and five hole 
Choker Mouse, Out-O-Sights, E. Z Ketch, Rex, Catch 
’Em Alive and, in fact, every kind of a trap this dealer 
earried was stacked in the window. The question, 
* Don’t you put anything but Traps in the window?” 
brought the reply, * No, indeed, we want them to think 
of Traps, we have tried it before and one after another 
will come in with some remark, such as ‘ That window 
of yours just reminded me about a Trap, and my wife 
has been scolding me for a week about forgetting it,’ 
and I always fill my window with a single line or kin 
dred lines. If Tools, I use Planes. Draw Knives, Spoke 
Shaves, or Hatchets and Hammers, and put in the win- 
dow such a quantity as will impress the passer-by with 
that particular article.” 

“But,” I asked, “how do the boys know what to 
place in the window each week, especially when you are 
absent?” ‘Oh, that is easy,” replied he. “ We have a 
window book and as we never allow a window to stay 


over a week, under the date of each Friday for weeks 
ahead are specified according to the season the articles 
with which to fill:the window for the following week.” 
Another dealer who opened the first Hardware store in a 
suburb across the river from a large city filled his win- 
dow with Tacks of all descriptions and sizes and dropping 
several worn out and dilapidated shoes among the Tacks, 
placed in the back of the window a placard bearing this 
inscription. “ These shoes were worn out tramping over 


” 


the bridge for Tacks. Come in and save shoe leather. 


Report of the Committee on Insurance. 
BY GEO. M. GRAY, COSHOCTON, OHIO. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you the first re- 
port of the Ohio Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, and I hope that our action here may 
be of such a favorable nature that it may induce you 
to assist in making our company one of the strongest 
and most successful organizations in the country. 

While I feel greatly complimented by the honor con- 
ferred on me in having been selected as your secretary 
and treasurer, I am greatly encouraged in making our 
company a success because of the able president and 
Board of Directors who are associated with me in its 
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management. I recognize the difficulties that confront 
us in making this company what it should be, but I 
hope and believe with your assistance in this conven- 
tion, if each Hardwareman present will do his duty, that 
we will assume a place of prominence before the world 
ere this convention closes. 

It had been thought by our most careful and intelli- 
gent Hardwaremen that if an insurance company 
could be organized on a conservative basis, it would 
not only be the means of securing cheaper rates, but 
would eventually compel the old line companies to re- 
duce their rates on Hardware, which is not as hazard- 
ous as dry goods, drugs and other lines of merchandise, 
and for the past three or four years this question has 
been coming up at our annual convention. We could 
name a score or more of our leading men who were 
anxious to give it a trial, hence the subject came up 
inany times; but, owing to the large amount of money 
we were compelled by law to have in premiums before 
we could write any insurance, ‘no definite action was 
taken until our convention, held in this place last year. 





GEO. M. GRAY 


At the close of the convention the following persons 
were appointed by the president to take the steps neces- 
sary to promote and organize a Mutual Fire Insurance 
Sompany, to be the offspring of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation, for the members of the association and the 
Hardware trade of the State: G. V. Guyton, Ada, Ohio; 
J. P. Duffey, Greenville; C. C. Fouts, Middletown; Geo. 
B. Meyer, Cincinnati; Henry F. Rahe, Cleveland; Fred 
Haberman, Marion; Wm. Crumerine, Salem; O. M. 
Scott, Marysville; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, and 
Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton. 

The first step taken by this committee was to ad- 
dress the following letter to each Hardwareman in the 
State: 

March 15, 1902. 

For some two years past the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation has been considering the question of organizing 
a Mutual Fire Insurance Company for the purpose of 
oe Hardware dealers against loss or damage by 
ire. 

It is well understood that the prices paid for insur- 
ance by the Hardware dealers of this State are out of 
all proportion to the risks. We are carrying not only 
our own losses, but are paying excessive prices to make 
up for the losses which are greater in other lines of 
business. 

The committee appointed by the association, after 
careful investigation, believe that the cost of insurance 
could be reduced through an association, organized sole- 


ly for the mutual protection of the Hardware dealers, 
about 33 1-3 per cent. 


Ata meeting of the association held ten days ago it 
was decided to take steps to form such a Mutual Fire In- 
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surance Company, and a committee, consisting of G. Y. 
Guyton, Ada; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon; O. M. Scott, 
Marysville; C. C. Fouts, Middleton; J. P. Duffey, Green- 
ville; Geo. D. Meyer, Cincinnati; Henry F. Rahe, Cleve- 
land; Fred Haberman, Marion; Wm. Crumerine, Salem, 
and Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, was appointed to take 
preliminary steps looking to such an organization. 

Before such company can be incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio there must be subscribed not less than 
$500,000 of insurance in not less than 200 separate risks, 
no single risk of which shall exceed $5000, and the 
premiums thereon for one year paid in cash, aggregat- 
ing not less than $10,000 in cash—each subscriber, in 
writing, agreeing to assume a liability to be named in 
the policy, subject to a call by the Board of Directors, in 
a sum not less than three, nor more than five, annual 
premiums. 

The first step to be taken is to ascertain how many 
Hardware dealers will take out a policy of insurance 
in such an association and the amount of insurance each 
is willing to subscribe for. A copy of this letter and 
the inclosed card are being sent to each Hardware 
dealer in the State. The answers will determine the 
policy of the committee. If the dealers of the State are 
sufficiently interested and so indicate by answers on 
cards like the one inclosed, this committee will go ahead 
with the organization of the company and will then 
send out formal subscriptions to be signed by all the 
members. If the answers do not come promptly the 
matter will be abandoned. In other words, “ it is up to 
the dealers,” to say just what they want. For yourself 
just figure up how much it would be worth to you to 
save 33 1-3 per cent. of the money you would pay on a 
policy on insurance sufficient to cover your stock, or 
how much insurance you could carry for the sum you 
are now paying. Don’t throw this letter in the waste 
basket. Read it carefully, read the inclosed card, and 
then return the card to George M. Gray, Coshocton, 
Ohio, indicating on the card what you want to do. If 
you don’t want insurance in that line, say so; if you 
do, say how much. 

Remember, this committee is doing a large amount 
of work gratuitously and for the benefit of the Hard- 
ware dealers of the State. Won’t you do your part by 
indicating on the inclosed card what you think about 
it and send it back by return mail? 

P. S.—Return the card to Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, 
Ohio: 

The inclosed postal card read as follows: 

If the committee appointed by the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation to organize a Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
for the Hardware dealers of Ohio do organize such com- 
A ee er 
in Ohio, agree that I will subscribe for eee re 
thousand dollars of insurance in said company. This 
agreement to be null and void unless such Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company is organized within one year from 
date. . . 

And should such committee proceed with the opera- 
tions of such company I will on demand sign the re- 
quired subscription for the amount above indicated and 
comply with the requirements on my part, provided by 
Section 3634 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio. 
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The final result of this method was that over $600.- 
000 of insurance was promised for the new company. 
On April 22, 1902, the committee met at the Chittenden 
Hotel; Attorneys Pomerene of Coshocton and Gaskill 
of Greenville met with them; E. S. Nail, the president 
of the Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, was also pres- 
ent. 

Allow me to say here that too much cannot be said 
in praise of Attorneys Gaskill and Pomerene, who have 
worked so earnestly and intelligently, both in season 
and out of season, to promote our interests. After thor- 
oughly going over the ground with these gentlemen, it 
was decided to push the organization to completion, not- 
withstanding ‘the difficulties by which they were con- 
fronted. Your humble servant was put in charge of the 
work and the following letter was sent out: 

Dear Sir.—The arrangements for the Ohio Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company are now sub- 
stantially completed. These matters have been in the 
hands of the attorneys of the committee for the past 
two months. and all the detail work carefully gone over 
by them. The incorporation and organization of the 
company will go on as rapidly as possible. About $600,- 
000 of insurance has been subscribed for by letter, and 
if all act promptly we can be in working order in a few 
weeks. : 

It is necessary that there be paid in premiums $10,- 
000 in money before the association can do business. 
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This, in practice, means about $1,000,000 of insurance 
must be pledged, and the ftirst year’s premiums paid. 
{ inclose you an application blank and form of the pol- 
icy adopted. 

It is not desired to require of the members and policy 
holders that they should actually pay in, in cash, the 
first year’s premiums until the company are ready to 
issue their policies. It is proposed that each member 
accept a sight draft for the amount of his first year’s 
premium, payable on the delivery of the policy to him. 
This accepted sight draft can be treated by the company 
as cash, and so comply with the law. At the same time 
the member is not out of his money during the progress 
of the incorporation and organization. 

It protects you, because you will pay no money until 
you receive your policy; at the same time it enables the 
company to have what they can deposit in bank and 
treat as cash, and so comply with the law. The law 
requires that the certificate attached to the application 
be signed by a Justice of the Peace of the township o1 
city where you reside. Don’t forget it. 

Please fill out the inclosed application blank in full 
and return it with the certificate of the Justice of the 
Peace, and also attach sight draft, properly accepted by 
you, to Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio. Kindly give 
this your immediate attention, and return the applica 
tion at once. Everything will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible, and to this end each insurer must act promptly 
and without waiting for second letter. It would cost 
several thousand dollars to have an agent visit each in 
surer personally. This can be saved to the policy hold- 
ers if each man acts promptly and co-operates with the 
committee. 

It is proposed to make in the beginning the rate of 
insurance the same as the rate you are now paying, and 
your reduction will come in the rebate at the end of 
the year. The difference between the established rate 
and the actual rate will be the profit. art of this 
profit will be set aside in the first years of the com 
pany’s existence to create a small surplus fund to meet 
emergencies and thus strengthen the financial standing 
of the company. But the greater part of the profit each 
year will be returned to the policy holders, thus afford- 
ing first-class fire insurance protection at much less than 
the old line coinpany rates. As every business man 
knows, the old companies are in a trust, and are con- 
stantly raising the rates. This company propose to fur- 
nish the insurance at cost. Every dollar of profit, except 
a small proportion retained in the beginning to create 
the needed surplus, will be returned to the policy 
holders. 

It was then decided that it was impossible to secure 
the required amount of properly filled applications by 
correspondence, hence another meeting was called. At 
this meeting a practical insurance man was present, who 
was willing to engage with us, but the other members 
of the committee objected, and all insisted that Geo. 
M. Gray take a “ vacation,” as they called it, and do 
the work. The writer finally consented to go for two 
weeks, with the understanding that he was to receive 
no compensation whatever for his services, excepting 
expenses. Now, gentlemen of the convention, if you 
care to know some of the difficulties of the traveling 
salesman, and some of the hardships that were con- 
nected with the organization of this company, next 
Monday morning leave your business, pay your own 
way, go from city to city and from town to town, visit 
ing every Hardwareman, and you will get some idea 
of what it cost to get up this company 

SECURING INSURANCE 

We commenced right here in Columbus, and, with the 
ssistance of our worthy friend, Mr. Davis. of the Smith 
Gros. Hardware Company, secured applications for about 
$75,000 of insurance. Next we worked Newark, and 
from there went to Springfield, where we were re- 
eived very cordially by the Hardwaremen of that city, 
vho responded liberally to our call. From there we 
vent to Dayton, and, with the assistance of Mr. Shearer 
f Roney & Shearer, did splendidly. Then we went to 

ncinnati, and, with the efficient help of our friend 
nd coworker, Geo. B. Meyer, secured a large amount 
t insurance. Our next point was Canton, and from 
thence to Cleveland, where Mr. Rahe took his horse and 
luggy and drove us from one Hardware store to a 
ither, until we secured more than $100,000 in that city 

If you will go over our list carefully you will find that 

consists of some of the best and most conservativ: 
Hardwaremen of the State. In this way the work pro- 
zressed: sometimes we felt like throwing up our hands 
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und quitting, but tinally the required amount was se- 
cured. We called a meeting of the committee, pre 
sented our plans to the Insurance Commissioner, and 
after a few days’ delay our plans were accepted. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. P. Duffey; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. M. Gray; Board of Di- 
rectors, G. V. Guyton, Henry I’. Rahe and Geo. Bb. Meyer. 
We then thought the tug of war was over, but really it 
had just begun. Before any of the policies were issued 
we called to our assistance a practical insurance man, 
Mr. Stevenson of the Itnox County Mutual Insurance 
Company of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, a gentleman who has had 


long and wide experience in the insurance business. He 
went over all the applications carefully, and advised 
hat many of them should be cnt down. The committee 
suw at once that in order to have a conservative com 
pany we must have small risks scattered all over the 
State, so that in case disastrous fires the company) 


would be atlected but little. We therefore commenced 
to cut our risks from S5000 to $3000 and less. For in 
stance, one tirm bad a stock of $4000, and were not 
arrying any other insurance whatever. They asked 
that we write them for S2000, which we refused to do, 
but we agreed that if they would carry $1000 with some 
other good company we would write them for $1000. In 
case of our own warehouse, which contains a stock ot 
$5500 or more, we carry $3000 insurance, $1000 in our 
own company and $2000 in stock companies. I merely 
use these illustrations to show that we are trying to be 
conservative as to our risks. Cheap insurance always 
means safe insurance, and many applications have to be 
rejected entirely. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

to the Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Ohio 


was as follows, on December 31. 1002: 


Gross premiums received ‘ ; $6,043.65 
Return premiums for cancellation 118.90 
Net cash actually received ares 5,924.73 
Premiums on policies paid for and not to be issued uutil 

after January 1, 1904 5,163.32 
rotal income during year ..- 11,088.05 
Return premiums ‘ ; 118.90 
aid for salaries, fees and ali other employees’ ex 

penses . ‘ 7 ‘ ; 225.55 
laid for office furniture, stationery, & j 142.60 
otal expenditures : 487.05 
Balance ‘ ia f 10,601.00 


Of the above balance, $10,244.75 was in cash in the 
Coshocton National Bank, and $356.25 in outstanding ac 
counts, in premiums due the comyuuny. 

You will observe that the committee has worked faith 
fully for one year without any compensation whatever. 
We believed from the beginning that »n insurance com 
pany could be successfully organized, and we have 
demonstrated to you that we were right. 

ONLY EXECUTED INTENTIONS COUN 

The paving of the road to a very uncomfortable place 
is said to be composed of good intentions. We all know 
people whose houses burn when they are just going to 
insure; who lose a horse or a cow when they are * just 
going to mend the fence;” who are “ just going to bu) 
stock ’’ when it goes up like a rocket; who are “ just 
voing to help a neighbor’’ when he dies. In fact. they 
are just going to do things all their lives, but never get 
them started. 

“To be always intending to live a new life, but never 
to tind time to set about it,’ says Tillotson, “is as if a 
man should put off eating and drinking until he is 
starved to death.” 

Under every clock in a large factory in this State, and 
also in a great many other places of business, is the 
motto, * Do it now.” Such a motto lived up to in this 
convention by every one present would secure for th 
Ohio Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Tire Insurance Com 
pany 700 policies before this convention closes. It would 
save you hundreds of dollars. It will save the expense 
of a man calling on you. Above all, it will show to the 
world that you have had a hand in building up one of 
the largest and most conservative insurance companies 
in the country, for such is our company destined to be 
* Despair and postponement are cowardice and defezt 
Men are born to succeed, and not to fail.* So I beg of 
you take up the work right here at this convention, and 
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make a record which will meet the approval of the In- 
surance Commissioner and commend itself to the Amer- 
ican public. 

The general welfare of the Ohio Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company demands that you push 
this work, in accordance with the business principles 
which you approve, and by the application of which you 
have become the leading business men of the country. 

“It is not birth, nor rank, nor state, 


But get up and ‘ git,’ that makes men great.” 
Do it now. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NDER date of February 20 J. E. Digby, McKee’s 
Rocks, secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, sent out notices of the an- 
nual meeting of that organization, which is to be held 
in the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on March 3 and 
4. Social entertainment will’ be a feature of this meet- 
ing, and a banquet will be held on the evening of March 
4. Members are requested to bring their wives, in order 
that they may participate in the social part of the con- 
vention. 
While the official programme has not yet been sent 
out it has been made up, and is as follows: 


Tuesday, March 3, 


10 a.m., address of welcome by Hon. J. O. Brown, City 
Recorder of Pittsburgh. Response by George L. Moore, 


president of the Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


Roll call of members. 
Payment of dues. 
Enrollment of new members. 
President’s report, 
Secretary’s report. 
Treasurer’s report. 

Reports of committees. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 2 P. M. 
Address by H. G. Cormick, president, National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


Address by M. L. Corey, secretary, National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


Enrollment of new members. 
Address, “ Local Organizations,” by J. F. Frye. 
Discussion of Mr. Frye’s paper. 


Wednesday, March 4, 


open session, to which jobbers, manufacturers and the 
press are invited. 


Address by T. J. Fernley, secretary of the National 
Hardware Assoc iation. 


Addresses by jobbers. 

> >. &. 
Address by J. N. Kline, Williamsport, Pa. 
Election of officers. 


Paper on “ Mutual Fire Insurance,” by J. H. Miller, 
Huntingdon. 


Discussion of Mr. Miller’s paper. 


Banquet at 8 p.m., at Monongahela House, followed 
by dancing. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ameri- 
‘an Hardware Corporation was held at the office of 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, in New Britain, Conn., 
on Tuesday, February 24, and resulted in the choice of 
the following Board of Directors: P. Corbin, A. Corbin. 
A. J. Sloper, Chas. M. Jarvis, Howard S. Hart, Chas. H. 
-arsons, Chas. Glover, S. C. Dunham, F. P. Wilcox. Im- 
mediately after the stockholders’ meeting the directors 
met and elected the following list of officers: 





P. CORBIN, president. 
CuHAs. M, JARVIS, first vice-president. 
Howarp S. Hart, second vice-president. 
A. J. SLOPER, treasurer. 
CHAS. H. PARSONS, assistant treasurer. 
C. E. WETMORE, secretary. 
CuHaAs. B. PARSONS, assistant secretary. 
A. N. ABBR, purchasing agent. 
R. B. BASSETTR, auditor. 

eee — 


F. D. MITCHELL, auditor of the Standard Chain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected to the additionai 
office of secretary of this company, to succeed Robert 
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Garland, who has resigned to give his attention to other 
interests, so that Mr. Mitchell is now filling the dual of- 
fice of secretary and auditor. He is also, it will be re- 
membered, the efficient secretary of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. His host of friends 
will be glad to learn that he is now entirely convalescent 
from a serious illness. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER VII.—Dealers’ Lists. 
HILE the field records are accumulating the job- 
W ber can get his lists of dealers in his territory 
perfected and decide to which he wishes to extend credit 
and how much. Let nim go through his Dun and Brad 
street and make therefrom a complete list of all the deal- 
ers in every town which he has indicated upon his map 
as worthy of attention. 
Customers’ Cards. 

‘tiie best way of recording the information is by the 
use of a card system, using a separate card for each 
firm. A form like the one shown has been found to an- 
swer the purpose, with one side ruled for credit data 
and the other for a record of sales. Since ratings change 
with the passage of time they should be occasionally 1 
viewed and revised, and this form gives space for latest 
information and the credit man’s decisions; also for th: 
record of information obtained from other sources. It 


\ 


buy only in proper amount and is good for all ordinary 
purchases. If he oversteps the safety line, or grows lax 
in payments, the fact becomes apparent as unpaid bills 
become overdue, and the account becomes a subject for 
special attention. Usually there is no loss, except that 
through friction and unpleasantness in collecting an 
overdue account a customer is occasionally lost, when 
if the amount of purchases had been kept within a speci- 
fied limit, and the customer had had to pay his old bills 
in order to incur new ones, there would have been no 
trouble, and a steady trade on safe lines would have re 
sulted. 
Limited Credit. 

When credits are limited the salesman must make 
collections, for often when he calls he will find the pres 
ent account too near the limit to admit of further sales 
without first reducing the indebtedness. This is often a 
source of embarrassment, particularly when there are 
disputes concerning terms, freight on returned goods, in 
terest on overdue accounts and other drawbacks, which 
inust be settled before receipts can be given in full pay- 
iment. There is also an additional chance for accidental 
losses and error in having the salesman receive and 
iransmit the remittance. On general principles it is best 
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Retailer’s Card.—Full Size. 


would save a double set of records if these cards were 
adopted by the credit man for his use, and the routing 
clerk or man with this work in charge could be thus 
made to keep the credit records, entering upon the cus- 
tomers’ slips all the facts affecting credits that come to 
hand—chattel mortgages, law suits, fires, notes given, 
foreclosures, or other lapses reported by the commercial 
agencies, as well as facts gleaned from letters from cus- 
comers and salesmen, and the credit man’s personal ex 

perience in the collection of bills. In the space for 
“hindrances” can be entered the complaints culled fror 

the field records and other things that prevent the max 

mum amount of business being done. Thusthis side of the 
card will contain all that pertains to the credits and 
handling of accounts while the records of sales on the 
reverse side give the sale record in dollars and cents 
This will be treated in detail later. 


Credit Without a Limit. 


In this system of extending credits there is no set 
limit to the account and the salesman has nothing to do 
with collections except in instances where he is specially 
directed to effect a settlement of a troublesome account. 
This method has its drawbacks, since the extension of 
credit without a check will at times enable a doubtful 
customer to run up a large account before the credit 
man discovers that the bounds of prudence have been 
passed. It is usually safe to figure, however, that a 
dealer whose credit rating is in proper proportion to the 
capital assigned in the commercial reference books will 


to keep the sales and collection departments distinct. 
and if proper care is exercised in extending credit with- 
out a specified limit and the salesman is a man of sense, 
there will be little loss covered by this policy. 

All Firms Should Appear. 

No matter how poor the rating of a firm, it should ap- 
pear upon the list.. New capital often puts a poor con- 
cern in a prosperous condition, or changes effected which 

ive it a better rating. Often poor credit rating is 


viven a dealer with suflicient capita) owing to some 
listurbance, which is soon removed 
ul a good rating given. In other cases one book will 


or teniporary 


ve a rating that is a very poor one, while the other will 
sive one that is all that is desired. In such cases special re- 
poris sh.uld be obtained from the agency giving an un- 
iavorable rating, for it will often be found that in the 
~pecial report a very satisfactory rating is given. 

Credit Should Always Be Determined. 

As the ecards are filled out they should be passed to 
the credit man for his decision as to the desirability of 
the dealer’s trade. In no case should this be omitted. 
In some jobbing houses the practice obtains of allowing 
the salesman to use his own judgment regarding the 
taking of orders, after which they are submitted to the 
credit man, who then: exercises his judgment regarding 
allowing them to be filled. This is wrong. The sales- 
man should know when he approaches a possible cus- 
tomer whether the account will be acceptable to his 
house or not. No greater cause for trouble can be found 
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than a haphazard system—or lack of system—which per- 
mits a contradictory policy between the sales and col- 
lection departments. An order should never be refused 
when the salesman has taken it, except when he has 
done so in defiance of definite instructions, and his in- 
structions should be so definite as to make such a con- 
tingency highly improbable. 


Lists Should Be Complete, 


One State at a time should be covered. With the 
map before him, the man can place a check mark in the 
reference book opposite the name of each town and 
then look them through in alphabetical order. When 
the credit man has passed upon the names the cards are 
placed in the card index case in the same order, with 
the States, the towns and the dealers in each town ar- 
ranged alphabetically, the towns being divided by guide 
ecards with projecting headings each reaching one-third 
the way across the top and the States indicated by 
broad topped cards of a different color. These can 
readily be procured from any dealer in card index sup- 
plies. 

To go over a territory carefully will take some time. 
Firms listed as Hardware merchants in one book will be 
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Drawer for Filing Cards. 


given an entirely different occupation in the other, and 
it will be necessary to go back tou the first book to get 
ratings of the firms thus passed over. It is not safe to 
depend upon the trade symbols before the names, as 
Hardware is often sold in conjunction with another line 
of goods whose symbol is printed instead of that for 
Hardware. The work should be thoroughly and con- 
scientiously done by a person of mature judgment. 


Ready for Field Work. 


When the list is completed and the accredited dealers 
therein are ascertained the jobber is just ready to begin 
his work with the salesman. Logically the preparation 
of the lists and the pinning of the maps to show territory 
covered comes first, and on new routes precedes the as- 
signment of territory and issuing of route lists, but in 
an established business where the new work must con- 
form to the established order of things it is necessary to 
find out what is being done on old routes in order to 
make comparisons with what might possibly be done; 
hence the request for salesmen’s lists and the accumula- 
tion of field reports while the customers’ lists are being 
prepared, 





A’ DISTINCTIVE WRAPPING PAPER. 


NSTEAD of printing their name on the Wrapping 
Paper used in their store, the John E. Bassett & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., have adopted a scheme which they 
think serves a better advertising purpose. For Wrap- 
ping Paper they use a distinctive color which is a light 
shade of cadet blue. While this paper has not the ob- 
jectionable feature of having the name printed on it, 
which many customers dislike, the distinctive color ad- 
vertises the store fully as much as the more expensive 
printed paper. It is said that when New Haven residents 
see a light blue package they always know it comes 
from Bassett’s. 
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A STORE DISPLAY STAND. 


HE problem of effectively displaying articles of 
T Builders’ and Shelf Hardware is a rather difficult 
one for the retail dealer. A method of doing this some- 
what out of the ordinary is in use in the store of T. P. 
Terry & Son, Ansonia, Conn. It is illustrated by the ac- 
companying cut, and consists of a base mounted on 
eastors from which rises a central post. Around this 





{1 Store Display Stand. 


post are hinged six display boards, each of which meas- 
ures 9 x 48 inches. On these boards are fastened the ar- 
ticles it is desired to show. ‘As these boards are hinged 
to the upright post they can be turned much as the 
jfaves of a book and a person can see nearly all of the 
articles on the stand without moving his position. The 
entire stand and display boards are made of highly pol- 
ished oak and present an attractive appearance. 


—$—$$$$_$—<$<g—_ —_—_— 


SYSTEMATIZING ADVERTISING. 


ANY Hardware merchants who advertise regularly 
M in their daily or weekly publications do not de- 
vote any particular time to the preparing of the adver- 
tisements, nor do they arrange or classify the subjects 
treated. The John E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
who advertise regularly in the local dailies have a system 
for keeping copies of their advertisements that have been 
printed. They cut out three copies of each advertise- 
ment. One copy is pasted in a scrap book each day; an- 
other copy is filed in envelopes under the general head- 
ings of the subjects they advertise, and the other copy !s 
kept to be used for making copy for an advertisement at 
some future time, if needed. It will be seen that the 
scrap book forms a chronological index for the adver- 
tisements used and the envelopes a classified one. The 
following envelopes are used and show the general heads 
under which advertisements are written: 


Odds and ends. 
Pocket Knives. 
Razors. 

tubber Hose. 
Scissors and Shears. 


Carving Knives. 
Chafing Dishes. 
Christmas Goods. 
Dog Collars, 
Door Springs. 


Fire Place Goods. Screens. 
Fishing Tackle. Skates. 
Food Choppers. Sleds. 


Summer Goods. 
Table Cutlery. 


Garden Tools, 

Ice Cream Freezers. 
Lawn Mowers. Tools. 
Miscellaneous and combined. Wire Netting. 


Perhaps some merchants will obtain from this list 
subjects for advertisements or suggestions regarding 
lines it would pay to push. 


-—————$—$——_ a 


ForBEsS Mrc. COMPANY, successors to Forbes & Bro., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $300,000. The officers are M. C. Forbes, presi- 
dent; J. K. Forbes, vice-president, and George Gary, sec- 
retary. 
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HE sixth annual meeting of North Dakota Retail 

Hardware Association convened at Fargo, Wednes- 

day, February 18, for a.two days’ session. The attend- 

ance was excellent, all showing a deep interest In the 
work of the convention. 

Mayor Wm. D. Sweet of Fargo delivered a very cor- 
dial address of welcome to the visitors in behalf of the 
citizens. His address was much enjoyed by those pres- 
ent, and was responded to by President H. N. Joy of the 
association in his usual happy manner. President Joy 
called attention to the fact that the Hardwaremen had 
taken a very active part in the upbuilding of the new 
State, financially and socially, and that Hardware deal- 
ers are recognized as the progressive business men of 
every community. 

At the opening of the business session President Joy 
announced with much regret that Secretary Barnes was 
unable to be present as members of his family at Grand 
Forks were ill. It would, therefore, be necessary that a 
temporary secretary be selected. Hubert Harrington of 
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Fargo was placed in nomination for the position and was 
elected, and Mr. Nuss of Grand Forks was chosen as as- 
sistant secretary. 

President Joy stated that as there were a number of 
the members who were not personally acquainted with 
ach other he would appoint a committee to attend to 
the introduction of members, consisting of H. F. 
Strehlow of Casselton, H. F. Emery of Fargo and H. T. 
Helgeson of Milton. 

At this time a motion to adjourn until 2 o’clock was 
adopted, and President Joy called a meeting of the 
Executive Committee for the purpose of canvassing the 
business of the association for the past year. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session President 
Joy announced that Secretary Carpenter of the Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association was present, and would pre- 
sent the matter of their proposed Southern excursion to 
the members of the association, inviting them all to join 
in the trip. 

‘ur Association. 


The next order of business was the presentation of a 
paper by M. G. Evenson of Cooperstown, entitled ‘ Our 
Association,” as follows: 

Five years ago this month North Dakota had about 
75 men who assembled here as the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association. This association has done its 
work well, presenting at its different meetings evidence 





of its growth, and benefits to all who would allow them- 
selves to come within its reach. It has not accom- 
plished everything; far from it. It has simply done its 
best to better the interest of all Hardwaremen. It 
invites the highest skill of us all to further its progress 
as an association. These annual meetings are records of 
its progress as an association and should go into the 
store of every merchant who attends. They broaden 
and brighten daily life and are full of information. 
Every meeting has helped to onward steps. Exchang- 
ing thoughts, methods and ideas of business are some 
of our aims, and he who will be a student here cannot 
so away without some help. The association exacts 
study of how to better our own interests. Friendly 
rivalry is now more common among us than heretofore. 
The quest for trade is an incentive to devise, improve 
and economize in the cost of doing business. Friendly 
rivalry improves, because it is an incentive to keep from 
price cutting. Business life is ever a sharp struggle for 
success. It will be none the less so in the future. With- 
out competition we would be still clinging to the long 
ago methods of business, and our association would be 
no good to us. The success of our association is an as- 
set and common glory to us all. It is not enough that 
our officers strain every effort for success, for it needs 
the combined efforts of every member. It will hever be 
accomplished unless we combine our forces and all lend 
a helping hand for the accomplishment of our many 
objects. Understand that, though we are commercial 
competitors, we must not be commercial enemies. 

My fellow merchants, past attempts indicate that we 
are close to a combination dangerous to our peace and 
welfare. We as a State association have power built uo 
through only a few years of toil. No narrow policy will 
subvert it. Our capacity to produce has developed 
enormously. Only a broad and enlightened policy will 
get us what we want and keep for us what we have. 
A National Association built up and well maintained 
will give more power. In these times of marvelous 
business undertakings we must be looking to our future, 
strengthening our individual association by building up 
our National Asseciation. that we may be ready for any 
storm or strain. The-attempt that has been ‘made to 
form a combination indicates the danger we are in,.and 
we may be sure those attempts will be repeated, and 't 
remains with us Hardwaremen and our friend, th- 
drummer, to see that the next attempt fail also. Witt 
a national association independent and well maintained 
we will be recognized. The mere fact. that .the first 
attempt. failed is no assurance of our future safety, It 
is for this reason that our National Association should 
be built up by each of us putting forth our best efforts 
to further its object, that its efficiency may be had 
should oceasion demand. By sensible arrangement we 
may extend our power. Mutual understanding between 
us all is essential to the continued and healthful growth 
of our association and individual business... We must 
not repose in fancied security that we may always buy 
where, when and of whom we please. As a Nationa! 
Association we cannot assume to forbid jobbers to con 
solidate. We can say though, that, as such they arm 
our enemies and in furtherance of our interests remem 
ber those who are not in the combine. The time has 
cowe waking it unwise to not extend a broader protec 
tion over the Retail! Hardware Association. What our 
State Association began to do for retail Hardwaremer 
our National Association must further and complete 
What the Union gives to the individual States a strong 
National Association can give each individual dealer 

EACH PERFORMS AN IMPORTANT PART 

In the furtherance of this object of interest and con- 
cern to us all, we are performing an important part. 
These gatherings will have touched every dealer’s heart 
whose mind is alert, and feelings of a truer fraternity 
between Hardwaremen will deepen and endure. The 
good work began by our State Association has gone to 
a National Association, Let its influence grow that we 
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may have a better prestige to face a foe. Gentlemen, 
let each of us remember that our interests are in con 
cord. not conflict, and that our future protection rests 
in an independent, well maintained National Associa- 
tion. Peace among ourselves is essential, but confi- 
dence, friendship, and mutual respect will deepen and 
endure. We must build up a National Association 
which will unite all retail Hardwaremen and give need 
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ed prestige. Our interests will no longer tolerate delay- 
ing this matter. The period of exclusiveness is past. 
The expansion and growth of our National Association 
is the pressing problem. A policy of good will and 
friendly relation between us all will do much to strength- 
en it. In every way the State Association has been an 
unqualified success, and has more than vindicated the 
wisdom of its originators. The material benefits which 
each Hardwareman of the State has derived from the 
operation of the State Association can in no way be 
measured. We cannot calculate the returns, for we do 
not know and can never know the exact amount of 
business invited to each of us through our respective 
Association. There is no computing the blessings and 
benefits of our State Association. We cannot presume 
to appreciate the benefits and prosperity to be derived 
from a strong National Association. But we can enhance 
our joys, comforts, contentment and happiness, if each 
and every retail Hardwareman of these United States 
will but come forward, pay his dues, and remember that 
numbers give strength. I regret exceedingly that 1 
cannot give in dollars and cents the amount derived 
from the influence of our association. Could I do so, I 
believe the many secretaries of the state associations 
would be overrun for a week or two with applications 
for membership. Enough is known. however, to war- 
rant the statement that 20 per cent. better trade is now 
enjoyed by most Hardwaremen over what it was 


before our State Association was organized. And 
yet there are many good business men in the Hard- 
Ware business who receive the immense benefits of our 


Association, ignorant that they are enjoying the fruits 
of others’ labor. I want to emphasize this fact, that 
it is not an association alone that rewards each of us, 
but the maintaining of it by each of us. 


THE NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING CREDITS. 


It will be remembered that not long ago John Doe or 
any other John could send in an order‘ for a Garden 
Rake. Shovel, Dustpan, and a few pounds of nails and 
get it all. To-day an order of that kind is laid upon 
the shelf of indefinitely unfilled orders. Ample protec- 
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tion can be supplied if only all retail Hardwaremen 
will but lend a helping hand by becoming live members 
of their respective State Associations. Our friends on the 
outside are looking to the dollars and cents they will 
uave to pay to become members. They need not worry, 
no dollars and cents they are asked to pay as dues, in- 
vested in stock, will bring them the returns to be received 
out of our Hardware association. 


President Joy’s Address. 


President Joy stated that it was the desire of the as- 
sociation to give up a considerable portion of the time 
during the afternoon to manufacturers and jobbers and 
their representatives, and that in order that these gentle- 
men should not be in want of texts upon which to speak 
he would, with the consent of the association, present 
his annual address, which was scheduled to be given the 
following morning. Mr. Joy’s address was as follows: 

I congratulate you upon your sixth birthday, and 
with it the strength that comes with maturing years in 
all good work, whether it be in the development of the 
physical, mental or spiritual in man, the advancement 
of the nation in unfolding its natural resources, upbuild- 
ing its homes and shops and improving the conditions 
of the people, or in the realm of association, in making 
and carrying on of any special business, labor or pro 
fession more congenial, profitable and valuable to its 
membership. 

We have a right to stretch ourselves as we feel the 
sense of growth, and congratulate ourselves that our 
childhood days are past and that we are steadily and 


‘surely swinging out upon the broad highway of useful- 


ness; no longer an experiment, with no very certain des- 
tiny, but an actual necessity to the Hardware dealer. 
The Hardwaremen of the very near future, yes, even 
of this day, is no longer the self confident, independent 
fellow that formerly did business under the sign of the 
Cross Cut Saw. Systems and methods have displaced 
the former things, and unless he avails himself of the 
privileges, knowledge, strength and advancing ideas of 
his vocation, which are only obtainable from associating 
with men in the same calling, he will degenerate, lose 
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his custom and ere long go down to certain and igno- 
ininious failure, 

The day when the individual who gave utterance to 
sentiments of this character was looked upon as talking 
through an aperture in the top of his headgear has 
passed, and he may now give vent to expressions of ap- 
proval and worth without being looked upon as senti- 
mental and visionary. 

I tell you, gentlemen, we were born of Mother Neces- 
sity, are growing fine, are here to stay: and if any of 
you came to this meeting harboring any doubts I want 
you to get rid of them at onee, and as long as you con- 
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tinue in the Hardware business in North Dakota never 
under any circumstances allow yourselves to become 
skeptical upon this point. 

SUCCESSFUL MEN OUTSIDE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

That some men are successful in business whose 
names do not appear upon the roll of an association is 
true; that many of these same men look wise when 
asked to join their local association, and inform you by 
their looks, if not by words, that they are quite com 
fortable, and can get along very nicely without the as- 
sociation, is also true; that some Hardware dealers will 
ever continue in this attitude toward the association is 
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certain, but notwithstanding their wise looks and evi- 
dent determination to leave the association everlasting- 
ly alone, the fact still remains that they are reaping a 
goodly portion of the benefits secured to the trade by 
the association, and whether they are willing to ac- 
knowledge it or not are under obligations to the dealers 
who take the time, stand the expense and expend the 
energy requisite to carry forward the work of the asso- 
ciation, which brings these results. 

We do not expect, nay we must not expect, to ever 
live to see the time when all the Hardware dealers of 
our State will be members of this association. The time 
will never come when there are not some who will look 
and think just as many are doing to-day; but from the 
history of the past I feel that I am not over confident 
in saying that within a very short time the Hardware- 
men who are outside the pale of their State associations 
will be looked upon as curiosities, unenterprising and 
of such small caliber that their membership would be 
of no particular value to it. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE TRAVELING MAN. 

That some, the majority, of the traveling men are our 
friends is undoubted. That some, the minority, thank 
heaven, are unfriendly is equally true. That the latter 
are responsible for keeping some dealers who otherwise 
would join us from doing so I am morally sure. They 
may not say much; perhaps nothing at all is expressed 
that could be construed as reflecting upon us, but when- 
ever the subject of the association is mentioned they 
manage to convey in some unmistakable manner their 
disapproval of us and their lack of faith in our worth 
to the retail Hardware dealer; giving the impression 
that “ you better not join,” ‘‘ you are just as well with- 
out, and besides it is a useless expense and wastes much 
valuable time.” 

I wish that we had some way of labeling the un- 
friendly traveling man, so that he might enjoy the 
treatment at the hands of our members that his conduct 
so richly merits. If some way could be devised for so 
doing I feel satisfied that it would not be long before 
he would “ get right” or “be wiped off the earth.” 
Permit me to commend the majority, God bless them, 
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who are ever ready not only to uphold us by expression 
of countenance but in words uttered in their own force- 
ful manner, and who have done and are doing much to 
help the growth of our association. May their shadows 
long continue to darken the door ways of the progressive 
Hardware dealers of North Dakota, and their order 
books bear conclusive evidence that their friendship is 
appreciated. 
JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

Our relations with the jobbers and manufacturers Soli- 
citing business in this State during the past year have 
been for the most part very satisfactory. The majority 
seem desirous of meeting us fairly, and giving our 
grievances, when brought to their attention, prompt and 
careful consideration. Our policy has been to apply to 
them the same rules that we are willing to be guided 
by, and with few exceptions we have found them to be 
loyal to our principles and agreeable to our policy. 
Some of them have been charged with being rather 
profuse in their open manifestations of friendship, while 
secretly they have lost no opportunity of acting in a 
manner quite the reverse; but so far as our investiga- 
tions have gone we have failed to discover any under- 
handed or covert actions of much moment from those 
professing loyalty. 

LEGISLATION. 

Between the secretary and myself we have en 
deavored to keep tab on the doings of our Legislative 
Assembly now in session at Bismarck, with the object 
of preventing, so far as possible, unfriendly legislation. 
We are fortunate in having in both branches of the 
Assembly a number of our own members, as well as 
‘other friends at court,” who have been on the alert 
to head off any measures introduced that were inimical 
to our interests, and up to this time their efforts have 
been so successful that with one exception no bills have 
been passed that will be detrimental to us. As you are 
aware the association has heretofore taken the initiative 
in preparing and having introduced bills providing for 
the taxing of peddlers, laws having been on two occa- 
sions passed with this object in view, both of which, 
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however, were declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The present Legislature has again tackled the sub- 
ject and without doubt we will soon have upon our 
statute book a law requiring persons pursuing that 
occupation to pay a license in the shape of a tax. 
Whether or not the bill now before the Legislature will 
run the gauntlet of the courts time alone will tell. 

The measure as introduced was more in keeping with 
our ideas than it will be when it becomes law, amend- 
ments having been made to it which have somewhat 
limited its scope. That the Legislature is willing to 
pass laws session after session covering this matter con- 
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vinces me that in time these people will be compelled 
to pay their just proportion of the revenues. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In an official circular of May 10 I called your atten- 
tion to some of the matters discussed and the action 
taken thereon at the last meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation, at which Secretary Barnes and myself had the 
honor of representing you. Other matters taken up at 
that time will be laid before you during the executive 
session in order that you may be fully informed of the 
important work that is being carried forward by the 
National Association, in a much larger way, with great- 
er force and surer results than could be accomplished 
by any one State association. Since that meeting sev- 
eral more State associations have allied themselves with 
the National, and with augmented forces it is destined 
to be a greater power for the protection and perpetuation 
of the retail Hardware dealers of this country. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

The time will come when it will be policy for us to 
adopt a fire insurance feature similar to that of the Min- 
nesota Association. At the present time a number of our 
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members are carrying some insurance in the Minnesota 
Association, and I am reliably informed that they are 
well pleased with it. From what I have learned rela- 
tive to the cost of this protection and from my own ex- 
perience in carrying it, the saving on each $1000 of in- 
surance will pay the annual dues of our association and 
the expenses of attending our annual meeting. I com- 
mend this feature of our association work to your ear- 
nest consideration, in the belief that each member after 
investigation will place a portion of his insurance with 
our Minnesota friends, thereby helping a good thing 
along and saving dollars as well. 
TRADE PAPERS. 

We are under deep obligations to the trade papers for 
the handsome manner in which they treat association 
work. When we stop to think of the harm they could 
inflict upon us if they were antagonistic, we begin to 
realize, in a measure, the debt of gratitude we owe. 
Without exception they are outspoken in advocacy of 
the objects which underlie our organization and untiring 
in their efforts to arouse the indifferent dealer to a sense 
of the duty he owes his State association. If each mem- 
ber was as enthusiastic and determined in standing up 
for the association as the trade papers are there would 
be no necessity for constant and repeated effort upon the 
part of the secretary to induce old members to pay up 
and outsiders to affiliate. 

THE FUTURE. 

Of the future I can only repeat what I have pre- 
viously said, that from the history of the past I am con- 
fident of the future. The Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation has come to stay, and stay it will as long as 
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there are retail Hardware dealers. The retail Hard- 
ware dealer can no longer exist as such, under the new 
method of manufacture and distribution, without the 
safeguards, protection and economical advantages which 
the association affords, and which are absolutely essen- 
tial to suecess. I urge your whole hearted, undivided 
loyalty. 
Discussion, 

A general discussion followed, some of the jobbers 
and traveling men taking part. Some of them, however, 
appeared a trifle bashful, but President Joy told the 
gentlemen that he hoped they would feel as much at 
ease and free to speak before the association as they do 
when they visit the retailer to sell him their goods. 
Among the speakers were Mr. Hall of the Hall-Robert- 
son Hardware Company, Fargo; Mr. Wells of the Kelly- 
How-Thompson Company, Duluth; Mr. Kirk of Farwell- 
Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul; Mr. Lyon of Janney, Sem- 
ple, Hill, & Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Gorman of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, Mr. Eisenhart of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., Mr. Grim of the Michigan Stove 
Company, Mr. McGinley of the Hackett Hardware Com- 
pany, and a number of others. Each of the gentlemen 
expressed himself very strongly in the belief that the 
interests of the jobber and retailer are identical, and 
that the association would be a great factor in bringing 
the two classes into closer communion. The talks of Mr. 
KXirk and Mr. Lyon were especially interesting and in- 
structive, giving out a number of hints and suggestions, 
which took deep root in the minds of the retail mer- 
chants. 

President Joy announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees: 


ReSOoLUT/ONS: H. H. Walthers, Casselton; Alb. A. Stenehjen, 
Mayville; W. R. McIntosh, Bottineau. 

CONFERENCE WITH IMPLEMENT DEALERS AND GROCERS: H. B. 
Allen, Jamestown; 8, J. Ferguson, Bottineau; M. G. Even- 
son, Cooperstown. 

NOMINATIONS: H. T. Helgeson, Milton; W. W. Jameson, Wahpe- 
ton: E. A. Kloster, Hatton. 

PRESS: Hubert Harrington, Fargo; R. L. Scott, Jamestown; C. 
L. Marshall, Oakes. 

QUESTION Box: H. F. Emery, Fargo; E. E. Elliott, Sanborn. 


Before adjournment President Joy announced that 
the citizens of Fargo had prepared an entertainment for 
the visiting Hardwaremen, grocers and implement deal- 
ers, Which was to commence at 8.30 o’clock, and every 
member was urged to attend. 

Banquet. 

The entertainment furnished in the evening was on 
a large scale, a sumptuous banquet being provided in 
Pirio’s well appointed and spacious hall, to which fully 
500 visitors did ample justice. Excellent music was fur- 
nished during the banquet by the North Dakota State 
Band, and a fine concert was given by this popular 
organization during the exercises later in the evening. 
A vaudeville entertainment was furnished which lasted 
several hours, a general good time being enjoyed. 

Mr. Thomas of the Thomas Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, delivered an address upon the relation of the 
manufacturer and the jobber to the retail merchant. 
His address was an excellent one, and was responded 
to by President Joy of the Hardware Association and 
President Luke of the Implement Dealers’ Association. 
The committee of Fargo business men who had the 
entertainment of the visiting gentlemen in charge were 
the recipients of many compliments upon the excellent 
entertainment. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

The association went into executive session imme- 
diately after convening Thursday morning. Many sub- 
jects were treated, and the Question Box furnished 
numerous texts upon which to base discussions. 

In the afternoon the several committees reported 
their findings, which were acted upon by the associa- 
tion along the lines recommended by the committees. 

Officers for 1903, 

The following ofticers were elected for the ensuing 

year: 

PRESIDENT, H. N. Joy, Hamilton. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, H. F. Emery, Fargo. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Frank Lish, Dickinson. 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, H. B. Allen, Jamestown. 
SECRETARY, C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
TREASURER, W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: E. FE. Elliott. Sanborn; H. F. Strehlow, 
Casselton: Hubert Harrington, Fargo. 








































































DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: H, N. Joy, Hamilton; 
Cc. N. Barnes, Grand l’orks; H. T. Helgeson, Milton. Alter- 
nates: H. F. Strehlow, Casselton; H. B. Allen, Jamestown 
li. A. Grambs, Bismarck. 


An invitation was extended to hold its next conven- 
tion at Grand Forks, which invitation was accepted by) 
the convention, the date being left for the Executive 
Committee to arrange. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. Each mem 
ber expressed himself as being particularly well pleased 
with the work accomplished by the convention, feeling 
that it had been a very profitable meeting, as well as a 
pleasant one. ‘The members also stated that they were 
delighted with the courtesies and pleasant greetings ex 
tended by the Fargo business men and the excellent 
manner in which they bad been entertained and cared 


tor during their stay in the city, and all took the trains 
for their homes in the early morning following, feeling 
that it was certainly ** good to have been there.” 

A considerable increase in membership is reported, 
and the affairs of the association are in admirable shape 
for a successful and energetic campaign in the interests 
of the trade during the coming year. 


Resolutions 


kesolved, We extend to the citizens of Fargo a vote of 
thanks for the very hospitable treatment extended this body at 
their banquet and smoker. 

Resolved, We extend to the papers of Fargo and the trad: 
papers in general our thanks for the interest manifested in ou! 
ineetings and for publishing true accounts of the proceedings 

Resolved, We extend a vote of thanks to the Stone Musi 
House for permitting the use of their clean and commodious 
Music Hall for the meetings of this association. 

Resolved, We extend a vote of thanks to the various mem 
bers of jobbing houses who by their presence and their speeches 
and suggestions so materially assisted in making our meeting 
interesting and profituble. 

Resolved, We extend our thanks to the traveling fraternit) 
ior their presence at our open meetings, for their very witty 
und interesting remarks, and for their very liberal and hos 
pitable mode of entertaining all Hardware dealers while in the 
city. 

Resolved, We extend our most sincere thanks to our presi 
dent, H. N. Joy; our secretary, C. N. Barnes; our treasurer, W 
ll. Pinkerton, us well as to our splendid Executive Committee 
tor their hard and untiring efforts put forth to make our asso 
ciation the success it has achieved within last year, making 

om an already strong to a very powerful and united body 

Resolved, We extend our sympathy and regrets at the u 
avoidable absence of our worthy and jovial secretary, Mr 
Barnes, owing to sickness of his family. 

Resolved, We urge every member of this association to us 
eyery honorable effort to induce Hardwaremen of this State to 
join this association and reap the benefits now enjoyed by its 
members and make the ties of friendship closer throughout the 
State, 

Resolved, That the action of the Executive Committee in 
changing and amending the resolutions adopted at the last an 
nual meeting and in substituting and adopting in lieu thereof a 
new set of principles and objects is hereby approved, and the 
said declaration of principles is hereby adopted by this associa 
tion as its fundamental declaration of principles and objects 

Whereas, A bill is now pending before the Legislative As 
sembly of the State of North Dakota, designated as House Bi!! 
No. 145, and relating to the establishment of equitable joint 
tariff upon the shipment in transit over more than one line of 
railroad ; and 

Whereas, We believe that the enactment of such legislation 
would in a very large degree subserve the interests of the entire 
State; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives be respectfully urged to make strenuous efforts 
to effect the passage of the Dill. 


Annual Report of Secretary Barnes. 

The past year’s work in the office of your secretary 
uas been practically the same as in preceding years, and 
necessarily the report submitted to you at this time will 
be of a very similar nature to others. 

COLLECTION OF ANNUAL DUES. 

At the close of our last meeting the first work taken 
up in this office was the collecting of annual dues from 
members. At various intervals throughout the year I 
have also had that particular feature of our work in 
such shape that I could send out a few “duns;” as it 
has never at any time been so that all accounts could 
be ruled up. 

I am pleased to report, though, at this time, that 
there are but five members delinquent, which is a less 
number, I believe, than ever before at an annual meet- 
ing. 

No doubt there are some members a little sore at 
your secretary for his continued hammering, but I as- 
sure you that whatever he has done or the nature of 
letters written it has all been with the best intentions 


on his part, and for what he has felt was for the good 
of the association. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Through a singular coincidence our membership to- 
cay is 138, exactly the same number as a year ago. Dur- 
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ing the year we have secured 29 new members, but from 
various causes, such as retiring from business, removal 
from State, &c., we have dropped an equal number, 
which leaves us with the same membership as when 
last We met, but with a less number in arrears. 

MEANS FOR SECURING NEW MEMBERS. 

As there are comparatively few Hardware dealers in 
North Dakota that are not now members of our asso- 
ciation, it would seem as though some provision could 
be made to influence the remaining ones to join with us. 
If these dealers have kept any watch of our association 
since we organized six years ago Il cannot see how they 
can help acknowledge that we have accomplished 
much in our work, possibly not as much as we wished 
for, as the average Hardware dealer’s ambition is placed 
at a high standard; but our accomplishments have been 
far in excess of any backward steps. I feel safe in pre 
dicting that if these dealers could only be sufliciently 
interested to join our organization after a year's 
trial they would then be unwilling to drop out for double 
the expense. While we are together, I would be pleased 
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to have the subject of “ how to secure these dealers ” 
a topic of discussion. I have about reached my limit 
in that direction, and it is now up to you for sugges- 
tions. 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The correspondence part of our work is what keeps 
your secretary’s hair (or at least where his hair ought 
to be) in such fine condition. 

I have frequently, at the close of a day’s work, looked 
at the letters when ready for mailing, and wondered if I 
was making more work out of the correspondence than 
was necessary; but as I know of no way out of reply- 
ing to letters received that require such attention, it 
means several thousand each year to be written and 
the expenditure of a large sum in postage. I continue 
to have the same difficulty with many of our members 
as in the past, in getting them to answer letters, which 
makes considerable extra work and expense for postage 
that is entirely unnecessary 


NEW CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS RECOMMENDED 

During the past year in the pursuance of our work 
it was found that an examination of our constitution, by- 
laws and resolutions under which we were operating 
would be advisable. The matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Joy, and through his advice the services of an at- 
torney were secured. After a careful investigation on the 
part of the attorney he rendered it as his opinion that it 
would be advisable for us to expunge from our records 
at once all resolutions that the association had adopted 
since its organization and adopt instead “ A Declaration 
of Our Principles.” It was also his opinion that our 
constitution and by-laws should be treated in the same 
manner. In connection with this advice he framed a 
declaration of principles and a new constitution for con- 
sideration of the committee. 
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North Dakota Hardware Association. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

After his opinion had been received a call was issued 
for a meeting of the Executive Committee, which was 
held in the committee rooms of the Hotel Dacotah, Grand 
Forks, on the evening of October 30, 1902. Your entire 
committee was present, except Mr. Lish of Dickinson. 
The attorney’s opinion was carefully considered. It was 
the sense of all present that the declaration of prin- 
ciples as prepared by him should be adopted, and that 
all resolutions of the association that had been adopted 
since our organization be expunged from our records at 
once. Such motion was made unanimous on the part of 
the committee, leaving it for this convention to ratify 
their action. 

It was also the sense of the committee that it would 
be best to wait until this meeting before any action was 
taken toward the adoption of a new constitution. 

This matter will be submitted to you for your consid- 
eration while in session. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
I am pleased to report that the mutual fire insurance 
protection that is offered our members by the Minne- 
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sota Association is being more generally carried each 
year. There is to-day several thousand dollars more of 
it in force among our members than a year ago. 

The company deserve the support of our organiza- 
tion, as they offer us, I believe, the very best protection 
there is against loss by fires that is procurable, and at 
the same time at a minimum cost. 

During the existence of the Minnesota Hardware In- 
surance Association there has never been a year but 
what they have suffered a loss in North Dakota among 
our members, this year being no exception to others. 

O. I, Butler of Clifford is the only one I think who has 
met with a loss, and he, I believe, will be pleased to 
testify to the prompt and satisfactory manner in which 
his loss was adjusted. 

Qur firm carry with this company $3000 of the in- 
surance, which is the maximum amount they will write 
for any individual firm. We feel entirely satisfied with 
the saving it affords us above the board rate and with 
the treatment extended us through their hands. It is 
with pleasure that we recommend this insurance to the 
members of this association as an exceptionally desir. 
able one for them to carry a portion of their insurance 
in. 

ASSOCIATION BUTTONS. 

The badges that have been distributed during this 
meeting you will observe are so constructed that the 
ribbons can be easily detached, leaving only the buttons, 
and which your officers are desirous should be worn by 
all members throughout the year. The inscription on 
them will show plainly their purpose, and it is believed 
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that by giving our organization this additional prom- 
inence that much good will be derived from it. 


OUR ANNUAL PROGRAMME. 


In the programme issued for this meeting you un- 
doubtediy have observed that it contains a_ liberal 
amount of advertising matter, representing the most 
prominent manufacturers and jobbers in their respec- 
tive lines in the county, and through their patronage 
it has been made possible to issue this book. While we 
are in session I feel we should draft appropriate resolu- 
tions setting forth our appreciation to those people for 
the great assistance they have rendered us. 

I also believe our members should show their good 
will towards these firms, and place some of their busi- 
ness with them when their prices and conditions are 
equal to others. 

OBJECTS OF ORGANIZATION. 

We all know that organizations of all kinds are form- 
ed for the purpose of trying to improve existing condi- 
tions. 

The manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in about 
every line of merchandise have organized their local 
State and National Associations, securing many bene- 
fits from them. 

Where such organizations give one of the best ave- 
nues available for adjusting many difficulties, there is 
another feature of Association work available to all of 
us that is so commonly overlooked. It is to get better 
acquainted with our competitors at home. I feel very 
positive (and make this assertion from personal experi- 
ence) that you would all enjoy the pleasure of your 
individual business much more, if you would get to- 
gether oftener and learn to understand one another bet- 
ter. Meet regularly at some specified time, and talk 
over matters in common together. I feel safe in predict- 
ing that, after holding but a few of these social meet- 
ings, you would feel your competitors were just as 
good fellows as yourselves, and that they were not sell- 
ing all of their goods without profit, even though they 
had such a reputation, and, too, that their statements 
were about as reliable as your own. 

If you have never attempted to get acquainted with 
them, try it this coming year, and I prophesy that one 
year from to-day you will admit that the year has been 
one of the pleasantest ever experienced by you in the 
Hardware business. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

I having been honored with the Vice-Presidency of 
the National Association at its last annual meeting, it 
may appear to you that I am attempting in an indirect 
way to throwa bouquet or two at myself. Such bouquets, 
though, would never drop at my feet, as I have absolu- 
tely done nothing during the year in the National work 
except admire and approve the able work that was be- 
ing done by President McCormick and Secretary Corey; 
they have both devoted a great deal of their time to 
that work, and from the number of new State Associa- 
tions that have been formed during the past year, it 
must be admitted that their efforts have counted for 
much. 

I do not think our Association can indorse their work 
too strongly, and I would be much pleased to see appro- 
priate resolutions drafted by this association while in 
session, setting forth its approval of their able manage- 
ment. 

GRATITUDE. 

To the citizens of Fargo who have done so much to 
entertain and make our visit a pleasant one we should 
show our appreciation. 

Our many friends, the traveling men, and visitors also, 
many of whom have come long distances to be with 
us, and by their presence assisted largely in making this 
meeting both profitable and pleasant, should also receive 
an acknowledgment of some kind of our good feeling. 

Personally, I wish to express my gratitude to your 
president, other officers and members of the association, 
who have always been ready and willing to assist me at 
all times in the pursuance of my duties, making my 
work much pleasanter while attempting to serve you. 
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Advertising. 
LY R. L. SCOTT, JAMESTOWN 

A professional ad. writer wrote at one time, “I can’t 
tell you in writing how to write an ad., but I will try and 
show you how the trick is done.” I sha’n’t stop to give 
credit to my authorities; we all profit by what we see, 
and I have gleaned everywhere. In time let me sug- 
gest to you, do not hesitate using whatever you see, for 
in advertising it is generally understood that anything 
you can learn from another and adapt to your own pe- 
culiar needs is essentially original with you. Probably 
the imitations of the mocking bird who tries to sing an 
improvement on every song he hears, as compared with 
the originality of the crow’s song, is about the simile to 
use. Of course, I don’t decry originality, but following 
is safer. 

Now in relation to your business, what are your ads.? 
You are in business to make money, are you not? To 
do this you have to buy and sell goods, and the latter is 
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your chief aim. Your reputation for fairness and square 
dealing helps you in this. Your friendships and position 
in the Community helps; your clerks are important as- 
sistants; your store and stock and the way you display 
your goods help you; your store windows sell goods by 
their attractiveness or hinder your sales by the opposite 
condition, due, of course, to neglect. These are simply 
some of the ways of selling goods. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

There is another way; though it is not the least, I 
leave it to the last. You can have the finest of newspa- 
per ads., and have their effect entirely destroyed by 
your store keeping, lack of attention on part of your- 
self and clerks, poor goods, lack of consistency, or any 
other item of bad business management. Many a busi- 
ness has been successful to a degree in newspaper read- 
ing communities without a line of newspaper publicity; 
it had back of it all the other elements of success. They 
used to say, ‘“ Honesty is the best policy,” that was years 
ago. Nowadays, honesty is the only policy, and a man’s 
ads., unless the honest representative of an honest busi- 
ness, had better be unpublished, for they will act with 
the deadly effect of a boomerang. 

CHARACTER OF AN AD 

It is your ad. I have in mind a man who has been 
successful in advertising his business, whose ads. were 
as ungrammatical as his everyday speech. You see they 
were his ads. If they were couched in the king’s best 
English they would not be his. I am ratner of the opin- 
ion that if you are in the habit of using in your conver- 
sation such an expression as, ‘ We ain’t got much, but 
what we got’s good,’ you had better use that in your 
ads., than to allow some one to put the unnatural, 
though more elegant expression of, ‘‘ What we lack in 
quantity we make up in the supreme excellence of our 
quality.” Oh, certainly. it is better to be grammatical, 
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but do not send out from the printing office an ad. that 
would not feel at home if it should stray into your own 
store! Let me say here, the great weakness of men un- 
used to the pen or pencil is, too many have a clogging 
up of their mental machinery the minute they get their 
cramped fingers on a pen and write as they never speak. 
Your ad. should be you, spread on paper. Practice writ- 
ing as you talk until you have the ability, if you don’t 
possess it now. If some men talked the way they write 
they would be sent to Jamestown (that’s where I live), 
where the State takes care of people not possessed of all 
their faculties. The first thing, then, is that it is your 
ad., and should represent you. 2. Of course, it should be 
brief and to the poin*. Not too brief, either. Say enough 
to clearly convey your meaning. Do not presume that 
people will understand, for they will not, and it will be 
too late iu your next ad. You will not feel the need of 
long editorials, such as department stores use. Just talk 
familiarly about your goods and their prices. 3. Have 
a leading feature or subject for each ad. Have some- 
thing about your ad. and its display that will attract 
the eye from other parts of the page; make a study of 
these leaders, for they will make a success of your ads. 
That is the way to sell goods. You know how it is 
when a drummer comes into your store, and says, “* Good- 
morning, do you want anything in my line to-day?” 
and on general principles you will say “ No.” He is dead 
easy and goes away. Another one comes in, and with 
tact interests you in some one thing and directly has 
your order for other things, also, does he not? Well, 
that is a leader. You do the same thing when you wait 
on a customer, don’t you? Just do that in your ads., too. 
Newspaper advertising does not mean the same ad. re- 
peated. That is not to be considered advertising, that is 
only a sign. Have a new smart ad. every week, or three 
times a week if you use a daily paper. Some business 
men wonder if advertising pays, while others try adver- 
tising and find it does pay all right. It all depends 
on the advertising, and the man who makes it right 
makes it pay. 


Some People You Have Met, 
BY E. E. ELLIOTT, SANBORN, N. D 

There is no place, perhaps, where opportunity is bet- 
ter afforded for those interested in the study of human 
nature and the principles that govern the actions of peo- 
ple than a country Hardware store. 

Here come all the different classes of people from all 
the different walks of life, and you are daily brought 
in contact with the various phases of human nature. 
It matters not how odd or peculiar a character may be 
described to you, you almost invariably recognize him 
and are able to match him with one you have met in 
your own experience. 

It is not my purpose in this brief paper to deal with 
the motives that control the actions of these people 
whom we come in contact with every day, or to present 
to you any new theories concerning them, but will mere- 
ly call to your mind a few that you have met and will 
instantly recognize as old acquaintances. 

THE MAN WHO BUILDS IN HIS MIND. 

One of these people is the fellow that some time in 
the future expects to build a large barn and new house 
and will need a big bill of Hardware, and if you will 
sell him what stuff he needs this season at a liberal dis- 
count from the regular prices, he will give you a chance 
to figure on the bill. Now, without any further index 
of his character, you are all able to go ahead and fur- 
nish a complete and truthful description of this man. 
He is, no doubt, honest as honesty goes, in that he pays 
his debts, is very close, and has held every dollar that 
ever came into his hands so tight that he choked the 
figure of Liberty, but all to no purpose. He has thought 
about that new house and barn until he really expects 
that something will turn up that will enable him to 
build it, and because the Hardware necessary is con- 
siderable, thinks your profits must be something great, 
little realizing that such bills are sold close to cost, or 
even below. 

THE MAN WITH A HARDWARE FRIEND 

Another fellow who comes to your place, probably 
oftener than the first one, is the man that is a particular 
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and intimate friend of the Hardwareman of the next 
town, and by reason of his friendship is always able to 
buy his gocds at a very low price. This chap sometimes 
makes his game successful, but beware, * he’s working 
you, he’s working you,” and will use any concessions 
you may be induced to make him to convince your neigh- 
bor that he is also a very good friend of yours. True, 
your neighbor may have friends to whom he may make 
concessions, but they are not going about telling of it, or 
the friendship would soon cease. 
THE CHRONIC UNFORTUNATE. 

Then there is the chronic unfortunate, who thinks he 
is born to bad luck. His is a sad case. You all recog- 
nize him. He is usually honest and pays when he has 
anything to pay with; but he is careless and shiftless 
and his crop has burned for want of proper fire break, or 
his best cow fell in an abandoned open well that he 
neglected to cover, or a hundred kindred misfortunes be- 
fall him that could easily have been avoided with a little 
care and forethought, so we pass him up, poor fellow. 

THE LAY TINKER 

Again, there is the old lady that can repair her own 
Tinware, “ just as good as any tinner,” if she only had 
some of that stuff that tinners use on tin to make the 
solder stick; so you graciously give her a small vial of 
raw acid and she goes her way rejoicing, but soon 
concludes that she had better let the tinner do this par- 
ticular job. 

WHEN MAMMA FORGOT. 

Perhaps you have never met, but you have heard of, 
the woman that gets her washing all ready on Monday 
morning, and finds her Wash Boiler leaking too badly 
to be of use; so Johnnie is hurried to the tin shop to 
“have it fixed right away, for mamma has her wash 
all ready and can’t wait,’ though the Boiler has been 
leaking for a month. The tinner has just laid to solder 
a dozen new articles that he has taken particular pains 
with to keep free from finger marks; has cleaned and 
trimmed his coppers nicely and expects to finish them 
up so neatly that they will be a credit to his skill, when 
in comes that old Boiler. They have been using borax, 
or some washing compound that contains borax, and all 
tinners know what a soldering job of that kind means. 
But he must suppress all feelings upon the subject and 
repair the boiler, because mamma forgot to send it down 
on Friday, his regular day for repairs. 

A POTPOURRI OF FELLOWS. 

Some of you, perhaps, have met the young girl that is 
always breaking a breastpin or a belt buckle or some 
small article of jewelry, though she does not turn up so 
often, unless by chance you happen to have a fairly good 
looking young tinner. Then there is the too fresh young 
traveling salesman who sells all the goods that are sold 
in his territory. He sold 17 barrels up at cross roads to 
Mr. So and So, and turns over the pages of his order 
book, glibly telling of the number of barrels, cases and 
dozens he has sold, and you begin to stare in astonish- 
ment and feel sorry for poor “ Old Faithful,” who has 
traveled the territory so long for a competing house, and 
you cannot see what he is thinking of to allow this young 
sprout to skin him so completely. ‘“‘ Old Faithful” will 
surely have to hunt another job next year, but the next 
year comes and “ Old Faithful” is still on his beat as 
usual, while the young fellow has either gone to another 
territory or stopped talking about his sales. And so I 
could call to your mind many of the undesirable people 
that you have met. The genteel dead beat that always 
wears good clothes, of fine appearance, uses correct and 
graceful language, and is a good fellow in many ways 
but was never known to pay a debt. That fellow is al- 
ways borrowing Tools and never brings them back un- 
til asked to do so. The fellow that has owed you an ac- 
count for some time and always duns himself before you 
have a chance. 

SOME OF THE DESIRABLE CUSTOMERS. 

But the undesirable ones are a small minority of 
those with whom you have to deal. The greater class are 
of the other sort. The greater class can also be grouped 
by some distinctive trait of character or habit, not so 
noticeable as the other, because we are not aggravated 
by them, but they are there if we but stop to notice them. 
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There is the steady customer that you have sold goods 
to for years, not the heaviest buyer that you have on 
your books, nor the one from whom you derive the great- 
est profit, but he has been steady, and his only question 
has been, “Is that as low as you can afford to sell the 
article?”” With the assurance that it is, the sale is 
made. He is not the richest man in the neighborhood, 
but is fairly well fixed and has three friends to the rich 
neighbor’s one. He is the man to whom the neighbors 
all go in times of sickness or trouble. The children all 
know him, and just the other day I saw him with his 
Sleigh covered with them three deep. Haven’t you met 
him? Are there not half a dozen other customers on your 
books whose accounts are twice the size of his that you 
would rather lose than his good will? Gush, mere sen- 
timent, some one says, and has no place in business. 
Business has for its sole purpose the accumulation of 
wealth, and the customer with the largest account is the 
one to be first considered, and all sentiment should be 
left to others; but, my friend, if you are never touched 
by these finer sentiments that go to make up the thread 
of life others may put you in the undesirable class, for 
in a country store the patrons are more or less influ- 
enced by the personality of the owner. 

I was interested a short time ago in a series of articles 
in a Philadelphia paper on the elements of a successful 
business man, and one of the merchant princes of Chi 
cago advanced the opinion that religion and moral ethics 
have no place in the modern business world, but I pity 
the nation whose business men are all of that standard. 

THE STEADY, RELIABLE SALESMAN, 

There is another character that you often meet, in 
a class all by himself, different from any one else with 
whom you have to deal. I mean the old steady, reliable 
traveling salesman. Not the fellow who “spiels” so 
cheerily one year for the biggest show on earth and the 
next bobs up serenely for some one else, then the third 
year changes both house and territory, but the man 
that has visited regularly for, lo, these many years. 
Every 30 or 60 days he has come into your store with 
a smile on his face and ready to crack some new joke, or 
tell some anecdote of wit or wisdom, just as if sorrow 
and care were an unknown quantity in his world and 
he had lost the formula for finding it. You never saw 
a shade on his face. He is well posted on his line of 
goods or he could not have held his job so long and 
many times you have profited by his advice. He has 
stood between you and the house in times of drought and 
threatened disaster. The favors and small services he 
has done ‘you have been times without number. Some- 
times in the quiet of the evening, waiting for a delayed 
train after the orders have all been picked up, he may 
unburden himself to you and you find that the cares 
and sorrows of life are as common to his kind as to 
any other, but he has schooled himself to conceal his 
feelings from the outside world. Perchance it may 
be an invalid wife, or wayward son, and you realize that 
a bright sally of wit has been made with a vision of a 
suffering loved one before him and the heart sore within. 
But wherever he may be or whatever his name, here’s 
to him and may he never be less. 

A NEW PRODUCT. 

There is one other that some of you have met, a new 
product who has but of recent years come on the field 
of action, and he is the president—secretary—director— 
all — the — way—down—the—line—to—the—office—boy— 
and—janitor—Hardware company, and you have to pro- 
vide a journal with an extra wide item column to ac- 
commodate the very extended titles, but some of the 
long named houses have awakened to the fact that the 
average Hardwareman dislikes writing any more than 
is absolutely necessary, and are furnishing their cus- 
tomers with a rubber stamp. 

One more that I have never met, but I should like to: 
should like to meet him some dark night when no one 
else was present. That is the editor of a trade journal 
who has heard you were to read a paper at the coming 
convention and would like one of your recent photo- 
graphs, presumably to make a woodcut from. You have 
seen some of these woodcuts and further comment is 


unnecessary. 
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CONCLUDING REPORT. 


Legislation for Honest Business Methods, 


N Wednesday morning the convention went into 
executive session, and immediately following the 
reading of the annual address by the president, which 
was given in full in the preceding issue of The Iron Age, 
A. J. Mears of Indianapolis was introduced, the change 
of programme having been arranged for the convenience 
of Mr. Mears, who found it necessary to be out of the 
city on the following day, at which time it had been ar- 
ranged for him to address the association. Mr. Mears 
spoke upon the “ proposed legislation to establish honest 
business methods.” The address was of a general na- 
ture, outlining the characteristics which it is desirable 
to secure for honesty in business. Mr. Mears first pre- 
sented a picture of the ideal man and alluded to the 
development of character in spite of opposition and 
environment. The speaker referred to the battle of 
life and the _ difficulties which lead to violated 
obligations. “Our government,” said Mr Mears, 
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“must be intrusted to the hands of the best indi- 
viduals only; those in whose hands our happiness 
and our honor are safe; the one comprising the 
best element of society in business. I am in favor of 
laws that will require men to live up to their obliga- 
tions, that will make a man provide for, maintain and 
educate his family; that would make our Government 
non-partisan; that would regulate commerce; that would 
make deceit impossible; that would make false advertis 
ing, false weights and measures and branded goods mis- 
demeanors; provide obligatory legislation for employee 
and employer and make strikes and lock outs a crime. 
I would provide schools of letters, music and mechanics 
and throw open wide the door.” Mr. Mears hoped to 
see the day when district schools will be combined into 
one township school, with automobiles to gather up the 
children and carry them there. Mr. Mears closed with 
a plea for support in the movement which he repre 
sented for the attainment of good government. 


Modern [Methods and Future Dangers. 


With the consent of tne convention the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were postponed until the 
afternoon session to enable Sharon E. Jones of Rich- 
mond to address the convention upon the subject, “ Mod- 
e1u Methods and Future Dangers.” Mr. Jones, expect- 


ing to be called away by wire at any minute, had asked 
the privilege of presenting his paper without further 
delay. After a few preliminary remarks leading to the 
impression that the subject had been a little too broad 
for his limited time, Mr. Jones presented his paper, 
which was unusually interesting and full of practical 
points. The paper was as follows: 

[ have been asked to address you at this convention 
on the very important subject of Modern Methods and 
Future Dangers. There is hardly a place of beginning 
on this subject It is an expansive subject, an inex- 
haustible subject, yet it is given to me to discuss at this 
important convention, where there are so many in at 
tendance who are better able to handle the subject. 
These facts, together with the privilege of addressing 
you, is an indication of yvour esteem, and so I feel highly 
honored. 

BEHIND THE TIMES 

Allow me to twist my subject a little and to say some 
things first on Modern Dangers and Modern Methods. 
It has been my observation that the dangers of the large 
majority of the Hardware merchants of to-day is in 
their methods. ‘The average Hardware merchant is 
not in pace with the times. I believe I am right in 
saving that but a small per cent. of them are endeavor- 
ing to methodize or systematize their business to meet 
present requirements. We can enter some stores, which 
we frequented when boys, or, say, 25 years ago, and find 
the appearance of things unchanged; can even find the 
same old bench with our monogram still there as we 
cut it with our Penknives, the same old Stove, never 
having been polished, the bowl cracked, two bricks for 
one leg,a chunk of wood for another, the pipe sagging and 
apparently never dusted off, the windows not cleaned 
for years, unless providentially a miscreant threw a 
stone through one, and the owner was compelled to 
put in a new glass, and if it happened to be a two-light 
window the old glass remained uncleaned. It shows 
signs of many fly conventions and the resolutions passed 
are still in evidence. The sawdust box near the door 
to take the place of a Cuspidor has become caked hard 
and should have been sold to a wood splitter long ago, 
who could have put it on a handle and used it for a 
Maul. 

The show cases are unkempt, never polished, never 
cleaned, and the contents have the appearance some 
what of a junk shop. The counters are untidy and 
covered with goods that belong on the shelves or floor 
and the part of a counter that is not covered with goods 
is covered with loafers, or perhaps is so dirty that it 
is not attractive to a loafer. The shelving is the old 
style, 10 inches wide and 12 inches apart, and goods 
piled in promiscuously regardless of their proper loca- 
tion or appearance, the same kind of goods in several 
plees, groceries, mixed with Paints; Hardware, with 
canned goods: notions. with Strap Hinges, &c. The 
drayman has left the last shipment just inside the front 
door, where it remains till some one asks for some of 
the goods. The boxes are broken open with a Hatchet, 
the Hatchet and the splinters are left lving at the front 
door, the customer is given his goods, but the invoice 
is not checked off for several days thereafter, and the 
merchant reports a shortage to the shipper and a tracer 
is sent out after this shipment and follows it to the 
very spot in the front part of the storeroom. The mer- 
chant is proven careless or unreliable and in such a 
case he is both 

I called on a merchant recently, who at one time con- 
ducted a thoroughly good business. I have been told since 
however, that it was not his fault, but that of a good 
employee. When J] was there the store was well filled 
with goods, but I saw at once that it needed somebody 
that knew how to conduct the business. Tet me 
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DESCRIBE HIS PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


The floor of the storeroom was about 24 inches above 
the sidewalk, and there was a soap box with one broken 
bourd in it for a step; this box tilted with every one 
who entered the storeroom. I made no complaint, be- 
scause I thought that if a thousand or more others had 
preceded me, and the step remained safe, that a com- 
plaint from me, who might never enter the door again, 
would not have much force. 

As I entered the store I found a congestion of goods 
around the front door. I could hardly get in as I passed 
some one going out, supposedly a customer, and he was 
no larger man than Iam. The room was about 20 feet 
wide and 60 feet long, both sides being shelved. To 
the right as I entered and on the floor were open kegs 
of Nails, some with smoked hams sticking out of them, 
another with a bunch of smoked sausages in it, another 
with some codfish in it. On the opposite side of the 
aisle was the Stove department; Stoves crowded in close 
together, regardless of size or shape; Heating Stoves and 
Cooking Stoves, and the tops of them almost literally 
covered with merchandise of all sorts, such as Horse 
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Blankets, Harness, Chicken Feed, Hog Cholera Cure, 
ifiose, Shovels, and such kindred articles that go well 
with Stoves. I went back into the store a short distance 
to the proprietor’s headquarters; he had a desk about 
2x 3 feet, but the space left for his work was about 
2 x 3 inches; the rest of the desk was trimmed some- 
what similar to the Stoves. Right adjoining the desk 
was a show case which had a front glass broken out 
and evidently had been broken for months, or perhaps 
years, for the proprietor reached through the broken 
glass to take out an article while I was there, just as 
though it was the customary way of getting goods out 
of the show case. The shelving was well filled with 
goods, but showed no sign of taste as to arrangement 
and was put up regardless of where it belonged and in 
such a haphazard way that the proprietor himself could 
not to save his life find many of the articles without 
considerable searching. The whole store bore signs of 
indolence and neglect on the part of the owner. I ques- 
tioned him upon the condition of his business. He at 
once began complaining that trade was very dull and 
of his competitors selling goods so. low that there was 
no profit left, and to get even with the competitor, who 
was a grocer, and had recently put in some Hardware, 
said that he put in a small stock of the hams, codfish, 
sausages, &c., and was selling them at cost. 

After I listened to his tale of woe, I chlied upon the 
competitor and found a very neatly kept general store. 
The proprietor was a very gentlemanly fellow, neat and 
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clean in his appearance, and had the appearance of a 
prosperous business man. Customers were coming and 
going, the store showed that the proprietor knew his 
business and that he had no reason to complain about 
business or his competitors. There was an enterprise, 
energy and ability here, and where these things are 
found the complainer has disappeared. I asked him 
why he put in a line of Hardware recently; he replied 
that there had only been one place heretofore that car- 
ried Hardware and that the proprietor was a grouchy 
sort of a fellow and independent and had become very 
unpopular, and that the people were going to the neigh- 
boring towns for their Hardware. So in order to keep 
them at home, he added a line of Hardware to his other 
lines, and was doing a nice and profitable business and 
was increasing his line at every opportunity. 

I have since learned that the Hardwareman has sold 
his business to another party, sold out because he wore 
out; he wore out his customers and himself, his business 
dwindled to nothing; he was left to watch over his little 
pile of mixed up stuff and growl about trade and com- 
petition. And nothing was left for him to do but to 
get out or sell out, which is the inevitable result in all 
such cases. 

NOW THIS IS A MODERN DANGER 

that faces, alas, too many of our Hardware merchants. 
The picture is not overdrawn. It is given from actual 
experience. I dare say that there is not a Hardwareman 
here who has not witnessed something of the same sort. 
I hold this case up before you for the same reason that 
a man took a snap shot photograph of a friend while in- 
toxicated, that he might show it to him after he sobered 
up, and when he saw his own picture as he looked when 
intoxicated, he swore that he would never look that 
way again. He at once forsook his bad ways and as 
soon became a valuable citizen to his community. If 
any merchant here is following any such loose methods 
of conducting his business, I trust that he will leave 
this convention with a resolve that he will continue it 
no longer. The Future Danger signal loomed up before the 
wine-bibber. He heeded the signal and has profited there- 
by; no doubt averting a serious wreck. The Future Dan- 
ger signal to the careless merchant is no less certain 
and of no less importance and must be heeded or he will 
meet with wreck and failure. I am heartily glad that 
all Hardwaremen are not alike, and that we have some 
who are as progressive as the one pictured was unpro- 
gressive. I observe that our national secretary has found 
this to be the case also, as per following extract from 
the January Bulletin: 

Hardwaremen as a whole we believe are the best 
class of men on earth. But we have some exceptions. 
The secretary of every State convention could tell some 
things, if he saw fit. 

The secretary says that the Hardwaremen as a whole 
are the best class of men on earth. I would modify this 
by saying that.as a rule they are the best, in the State 


of Indiana. 
INDIANA HARDWARE STORES. 


Indiana to-day stands foremost among the States for 
its large number of progressive Hardware stores. Other 
States have one or more concerns that are worthy of 
mention, but Indiana has many, and of recent times it 
has become more generally contagious than the small- 
pox, so that every week we hear of some one who has 
renovated his store and opened up a modern equipped, 
handsome storeroom, with a well selected stock of Hard- 
ware in our neighboring towns. 

CATALOGUE HOUSES. 

And here (in my opinion) is going to be the solution 
of the catalogue house problem which confronts us at 
every convention. The modern equipped Hardware 
store, with a well selected stock of goods, bought at 
the lowest prices, in the hands of a merchant who has 
intelligent knowledge of the methods of catalogue 
houses can very largely contro] the business in his town 
or territory and largely prevent the catalogue house from 
doing business therein. Is it not true that when the 
Hardware merchant cannot furnish the article from 
stock promptly to the customer who e¢alls for it, that the 
customer’s only resort is to send his order away, and 
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inasmuch as he has at his home a copy of the catalogue 
house’s price-list, his first and sometimes only thought 
is to send the order to them. which he does. On the 
other hand, if he happens to have the article which the 
customer calls for, but is informed that the price is 
higher than that of the catalogue house, if he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with catalogue house methods he 
will soon be able to assure the customer that he is 
furnishing a better article than the catalogue house, or 
if it should happen to be the same identical article he 
ought to be able to furnish it at as low a price with 
delivery charges added. If he cannot do this, he is not 
buying goods at the right price. 

Let me tell you what came under my observation 
very recently. A well to do farmer came into our store 
wanting to purchase several articles. He had come 16 
miles and had a catalogue house price-list under his 
arm. He first stated that he wanted to get our prices 
on the following articles: one Feed Cooker, one Clothes 
Wringer, one Corn Sheller, one Stock Tank, one Wash- 
ing Machine, one Lard Press. He had studied the eata- 
logue and had the prices memorized. We named the price 
of each article in order and he said that he would take 
the goods. He afterward showed us the prices that 
the catalogue house was quoting, which were no better 
than our prices, considering that our customer would 
have to pay delivery charges. The fact of the matter 
is that we 

ACTUALLY SAVED OUR CUSTOMER ABOUT $1.75 

on the lot of goods, and we further convinced him that 
all the articles except the Feed Cooker and Lard Press 
were without doubt of better quality than those kept 
for sule by the catalogue house. We were able to prove 
to him that the Stock Tank sold by the catalogue house 
was made of No. 26 galvanized sheet steel, while the 
one sold by us was made of No: 20, thus making a 
difference to the farmer of about 50 per cent. in the 
life of the Tank. The farmer had the goods set aside, 
paid for them and returned in a few days, loaded them 
on his wagon and went home happy, fully satisfied that 
he had gotten his money’s worth, had saved $1.75, and 
four articles out of the six were of a better quality than 
he had expected to buy. This man has lost faith in the 
catalogue house and he is our customer for good. 


HE IS NOW A WALKING ADVERTISEMENT 
for us and against the catalogue house. We have al 
ready heard of several instances where he has related 
his experience to others, and being a prominent farmer 
his word goes without question. 

The following extract is taken from our January 
Bulletin: “ People in the country have acquired a mania 
for ordering goods by mail; they have gotten so that 
they will order almost anything if the circular advertis- 
ing it is attractive.” I don’t altogether agree with the 
remark. The people in the country are getting their 
mail daily, they receive many seductive advertising 
schenies, they get the daily papers and read the market 
reports, they read the advertisements of our competitors, 
they are growing more intelligent on every subject, they 
come into our stores knowing better what they want, 
their demands for better goods and better treatment are 
augmented by such advertising. In fact the laboring 
men, the manufacturer, the housewife, as well as the 
farmer, are more intelligent on the buying question 
to-day than formerly, and so they will seek the store 
that in their judgment is most liable to have what they 
want. So the merchant who would head off the cata- 
logue house or his competitor must have the store, the 
goods, the reputation, advertise well, and make the cir- 
culars which he sends out attractive than the 
other fellow makes his. 


more 


MODERN METHODS OF CONDUCTING A HARDWARE 
BUSINESS. 

Twenty years ago I entered the employment of a 
Hardware merchant to learn the business, and from the 
first day my only ambition was some day to have a 
thorough knowledge of the business, to be a successful 
Hardware merchant. I found it an unending task. It 
is a school from which no one graduates. It requires 
daily and hourly study, although not wearisome nor 
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1onotonous, for new The Hard- 
ware business brings us into contact with the men who 
control the world’s wealth, the men of genius and brain, 
the great manufacturers, the great merchants, the skilled 
mechanic, the laborer and the farmer. No man, woman 
or child can get along witbout the use of many things 
that come from the Hardware store; so that we must 
study to please all classes and know the wants of all 
It has become 2 profession, and not every one 
It requires the greatest dili- 
to properly 
store and 


features come up daily. 


trades. 
who seeks it can attain it. 
gence, much methodizing and systematizing, 
conduct the business. Let us open a new 
begin business and see what it requires 

A NEW HARDWARE STORE 

a manufacturing town, select a good loca- 
thoroughly, made 


If it be in 
tion, have the 
neat and clean on the interior and exterior, canvass a 


premises renovated 
large number or all of the largest consumers from whom 
you expect to draw patronage, ask them for a list of 
materials that they use ip their business, then make a 
careful study of what the requirements of the town will 
be. eall at the stores of the other Hardware merchants 
of the town. spot, if you can, their dead stock, study 
their faults, so that you can avoid making the same mis- 
takes, thoroughly post vourself on the markets and you 
There is an old adage, 

This is true 
Don’t put in a 


are ready to purchase vour stock. 
“That goods well*bought are half sold.” 
of everything but trashy or dead stock. 
stock of hams, sausage and codfish, leave these for the 
vrocer or butcher. You ean’t do all the business in 
town, you would have a monopoly if you did, and mo- 
nopolies you are conscientiously opposed to. There are 
more than enough articles in the Hardware lines to fill 
your store and keep you busy. 
BEGIN NOW TO ADVERTISE 

that you are going to open a new Hardware store and 
that your aim will be to eater to the people’s wants 
and to supply them with everything in the Hardware 
line and don’t lie about it. Tell the truth in every ad 
vertisement. It is as wrong to lie in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement as it is before a jury after you have been 
Advertise and be prepared to give 
the people what you advertise. Be able to put a card 
on articles in your window with the words “as adver- 
No merchant can do a legitimate business and 
There are many 


sworn as witness. 


tised.”’ 
he very successful without advertising. 
ways of advertising, but I believe the best for the aver- 
age Hardware merchant is through the daily press. 
Now fit the with the latest fixtures in 
every department: it costs money, but will be the best 
investment you ever made. A constant silent salesman, 
it meets every move of your customer’s eye. The aver- 
age article looks much better sampled on the front of 
a shelf drawer than it does on the top of a counter or 
Don’t put the most 
saleable goods in the front of the store. Put the most 
unsaleable, thereby compelling your customers to walk 


storeroom 


on the top of original packages. 


back into your store for what he wants most frequently. 
And as he does this 
HE SEES: MANY THINGS HE IS NOT AFTER, 

but he is almost sure to see something he can use, but 
had no idea what to ask for or that you had it. I have 
heard our customers repeatedly say that they came for 
but one article, but seeing several they could use and 
You will find it will 
increase the sales of such articles 25 to 50 per cent. 

A well kept show window changed frequently will 
sell goods for you seven days and nights in the week. 
Don’t put into the show windows all staple articles. The 
odds and novelties attract most attention and the aver- 
age customer supposes of course that you have the staple 
articles within. Moreover, there is more profit in novel- 


needed, they purchased all of them. 


ties. 

The entrance to the storeroom should be kept neat 
and attractive, clean enough for the woman in white 
to enter. A Hardware store can be kept as clean as a 
jewelry store, and should be. The sign over the door 
should be neatly executed by a competent sign writer. 
Don’t give the job to some poor fellow because he needs 
the money, and who is liable to get some of the ietters 
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upside down, for invariably the proprietor gets the credit 
for all such sign writing, and the passerby forms his 
opinion of the preprietor from what he sees on the out- 
side. The glass in doors and windows should be kept 
as clean as you keep your spectacles; dust should not 
be allowed to gather and remain on counters, show cases 
or goods. The floors should be cleanly swept twice per 
day. The average store will keep a porter busy daily 
throughout the year and is money well spent. 


CLERKS. 


But after you have stocked the room with goods and 
have carried out all the foregoing suggestions, the most 
serious problem confronts you, that of securing the most 
competent clerks to wait upon your customers. It is a 
serious problem, because good Hardware clerks are 
scarce. As before stated, it is a profession, and but few 
learn the business in all its details. But select the best 
you can; don’t hire a man because he is cheap, get the 
man that you think will best fill the position and pay 
him what he is worth to you, and after you have had 
him a year, if he is not worth more than he was a year 
ago, discharge him and hire another. 

Politeness in a clerk is second only to honesty. No 
matter how much knowledge of the business he may 
have, you cannot afford to have him if he is not polite 
to every customer or friend of yours. If you need more 
than one clerk, multiply the above prescription by the 
desired number. There is no economy in hiring a first- 
class man and then hiring a cheap bungling fellow to 
undo what the first-class man does. Their ignorance 
and mistakes make them more expensive than the best. 
Courteous treatment to customers by the most experi- 
enced clerks is the hardest kind of competition to meet. 
Of course it is implied that the proprietors are always 
courteous. Allow no clerk to misrepresent any article 
or to deceive any one to any degree, don’t tolerate it for 
a moment, he will eventually deceive his employer. De- 
ception will drive away trade and it can’t be brought 
back. 

EVERY ARTICLE IN THE STORE 

should be marked in private characters giving the cost 
and selling price, or price cards with this information 
should be kept near the articles for sale. The loose 
leaf price books are the best article on the market for 
constant use and every store should have an indexed 
list of every article kept for sale, giving cost and sell- 
ing price on same. This for quick reference and aid 
in buying. 

A complete inventory should be taken annually and 
everything properly named and at its market value at 
the time of invoicing. An inventory should be legibly 
written and kept for reference during the ensuing year. 
Have the whole bound in a substantial manner with 
alternate leaves of linen paper, then indexed, using the 
margins to the left of the items for entering the names 
of persons from whom goods were purchased; the blank 
leaves for noting changes during the year in prices or 
quotations from other persons, &c., thus keeping a rec- 
ord for the entire year. This book is invaluable to the 
buyer as a reference and stock book. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE-LISTS. 


The circulars, advertisements, catalogues, pamphlets, 
that seem to come all too numerously in the mails, are 
among the best means of acquainting oneself with the 
latest prices, newest goods and introducing you to the 
manufacturer or the dealer, and every one of them 
should be saved, if, in your judgment, there should ever 
be a likelihood of your needing them. We have made it 
a rule to preserve all such and file them away with care 
and index them. The result is we sell a large number 
of articles at nice profit that we would not or could not 
keep a stock of. We are thereby enabled to furnish 
many articles for our customers by having the name 
and address of the manufacturer or dealer and often 
showing an illustration of the article. It has become a 
valuable part of our equipment and a profitable part of 
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our business. We have now on file approximately 
50,000 of these to refer to in addition to several hundred 
bound volumes of miscellaneous goods. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


Every Hardware merchant should subscribe for one 
or all of the most excellent trade journals now published 
for the Hardware trade. The Iron Age, American Artisan, 
Hardware, Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, Tron and Steel, 
The Metal Worker, Stoves and Hardware Reporter, and, if 
he carries a line of Paints, the Paint, Oil and Drug Re- 
view is a valuable publication. 

We find it bereficial to our clerks and profitable to 
ourselves to supply each one of them with The Tron Aye 
every week. There is no more effective way than this 
to broaden their minds and to impress upon thein the 
vastness of the business upon which they are engaged. 
The many valuable articles contributed by various per- 
sons in addition to the editorials are very helpful and 
must result in a higher degree of intelligence on the part 
of the readers. 

DULL SEASONS. 

In these days of close competition the ILardware 
merchant cannot afford to have the so-called dull sea- 
sons, and to avoid them he must add such kindred lines 
as Stoves, Tinware, Paints and Oils, Fencing and Imple- 
ments. either in part or all, so that he is assured of busi- 
ness 12 months in the vear. The margin of profit being 
smaller to-day than in former years, we must increase 
our business, extend our lines and reach out for new 
business, put salesmen out among the shops and farms 
in our territory and see to it that their wants are sup- 
plied. We cannot sell all the goods used by them, but 
we will be sure to get our proportion. Don’t let us 
complain about some other house coming into our town 
and selling goods under our nose when we are making 
no effort along this line whatever. Never was there a 
more opportune time to set out to do this work than 
just now. The business of the Hardware merchant must 
zrow larger or smaller, for the one who is simply holding 
his own is like the patient with a deadly disease—may 
hold his own for a while, but death has been written 
on his face and will overtake him finally. So the mer- 
chant may hold his own for a while, but failure stares 
him in the face and will claim him sooner or later. 

WE MUST BUY LARGER QUANTITIES 

of goods to-day in order to get the lowest prices, but if 
we go out after business, we can afford to carry larger 
stocks because we can sell the goods. Moreover, buying 
larger quantities and getting lower prices enables us 
to meet the strongest competition, enables us to furnish 
the goods, to meet the prices, and on many lines on 
which there is no competition we are enabled to make a 
larger margin of profit. 

The Hardware merchant of to-day must place his 
order for goods much earlier than formerly. Summer 
zoods are now ordered in the fall, winter goods in the 
spring. Last summer when the thermometer stood at 
107, a customer who was looking ahead called at our 
store to look at Base Burners. This winter, when the 
thermometer was the lowest, we had another customer 
who called at our store to see Refrigerators. The mer- 
chant finds it necessary to order his goods a whole 
vear in advance. This is brought about by the large 
volume of business being done generally and the de- 
sire of the manufacturers to be able to contract for their 
materials in advance and also to operate their plants 
without cessation. 

I believe in liberal buying where the prospects for 
trade will justify it. A stingy buyer will hamper a 
business. Of course it is safer and better business 
policy not to overstock on anything, but he may be 
liberal in his buying and not oversteck himself. But 
if he buys liberally he knows that he must have a liberal 
patronage to dispose of his goods and he will study all 
the harder to make disposition of them. 

We have a man who has special charge of the coun- 
try trade. We asked him how many cars of ready made 
Fencing he could.sell during the season. He said he 
could sel] 10 or 12. But we knew his ability and the 
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prospects, so we contracted for 25. He knew he had to 
seil them all, and he set at work at once to accomplish 
the task and in three months he compelled us to add 
25 ears more to the contract and he now informs us 
that he wiil need still more. This is only one instance. 
1 could enumerate many more. We discover that in 
addition to its being an incentive to the clerk or sales- 
man to work hard to sell goods, it acts as the 

BEST KIND OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 
with the trade. Large quantities of goods attract at- 
tention, impress the customer, and most customers buy 
more freely and quickly from a large stock than they 
would from a small stock. Let me illustrate. I at one 
time lived near two grocery stores, and in water melon 
season one of them would buy half a dozen melons at a 
time and the other would buy 100 or 200 at a time. The 
one who bought 100 or 200 would be sold out first. 

There are many things the merchant must do to-day 
to draw trade that seem to him at first unnecessary and 
expensive. But if he sees his neighbor make a success 
of business by doing those very things, he should not 
set his judgment up against his neighbor’s experience. 

ONE OF THE BEST DRAWING CARDS 

that we have in our business is two delivery wagons 
that are constantly upon the streets, going on a trot in 
all directions, all hours in the day, delivering goods free 
of charge, and we keep a third wagon ready to make 
deliveries in the country where the distance does not 
exceed 6 miles. We don’t allow even a farmer to 
worry about setting up a Stove that he purchases from 
us. We also find that it is to our advantage to see that 
every Stove is properly set up by an experienced man 
And for this reason we have seldom a complaint. 

Well. I have said much and told you but little on 
Modern Methods, and I am glad to inform you that | 
will have considerably less to say on 

FUTURE DANGERS 

[um not a pessimist, never was, and can’t be induced 
to be one, nor to train with them. I never did like to 
borrow trouble. I never had any very serious trouble, 
but L believe that borrowed troubles added to what 
should be light troubles make very serious ones at 
times. One who is a pessimist has not the strength 
and courage to meet the obstacles which the optimist or 
hopeful one can successfully overcome. However. I 
would not wilfully close my eyes to danger signals 
raised by the bitter experiences of others, or to the signs 
of the times. I believe there are future dangers that we 
must all see indications of now and prepare against 
them. I have alluded to some of them. Indolence upon 
the part of the merchant will write the death sentence 
upon his business career, for the more progressive busi- 
ness and catalogue houses will draw his patronage away 
from him. I predict that before long 
MANUFACTURERS WILL DO BUSINESS LARGELY WITH 

THE RETAILER, 
and in fact this is being done to-day in many lines. The 
manufacturer does this for his own protection and profit 
and it is going to be in my opinion the best thing that 
could happen for the retailer. 

But the manufacturer will seek to place his goods 
only with those whom he considers will make the best 
distributers, so that the unprogressive merchants in this 
ease would be left out of the question; and I would ven- 
ture another prediction, that the great jobbing houses 
of our country will sooner or later be compelled to solicit 
the consumer or go into some other kind of business. 

The only thing that can keep up the large jobbing 
concerns is the patronage of the retailers, and when it 
becomes possible for the retailer to buy his goods di- 
rect, the jobber losses his trade. This condition of things 
would first be felt in the cities and towns of some 
importance. 

I believe that the days of the unprogressive dealer in 
the cities are numbered, and now what confronts the 
country dealer or dealer in small towns are the traction 
lines, the telephones, the rural free delivery of mails, 
the large supply houses in the cities who canvass the 
country for the consumer, so that the consumer of 


to-day has his choice of buying eoods almost where he 
pleases. 

I believe that this period of prosperity will remain 
indefinitely. Prices are steadier than ever before, gen 
erally speaking, and all the large combines are planning 
to produce goods at the lowest figure, and to market 
them at a fair price and to maintain a steady market, so 
that there need be little fear on our part of great re- 
duction of values in the near future The greatest 
danger is that 

WE HESITATE TOO LONG 


and allow others to step in and take our business from 
us. If we purpose to continue It the business we should 
lose no time in strengthening our position and getting 
it well fortified, for it will make no difference to the 
unprogressive merchant whether a panic overtakes him 
or his competitor, for either will be hard to withstand 
and probably neither would be long in wrecking his 
business. 
Greeting. 


At this point the president announced that a tele 
cram had been received from the Indiana Retail 
Grocers’ Association in convention at Lafayette offer- 
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ing greetings, congratulations aud best wishes. The 
secretary was authorized to make acknowledgment of 
the courtesy and extend congratulations to the Grocers’ 


Association. The convention adjourned until 2 p.m. 
Secretary’s Report. 


Immediately upon the reassembling of the convention 
shortly after 2 o'clock the report of the secretary was 


read, as follows: 
Secretary Corey’s Report. 


Your secretary respectfully submits the following 
particulars of the work during the past year: 

We were instructed at our last meeting to use our in- 
fluence against the Parcels Post and Post Cheque bi'ls; 
we have not only written many Jetters but have per- 
sonally had conference with several of our Congress- 
men and bave received assurances that our interests in 
this direction will be carefully guarded. The danger, 
however, is all before us and every member must accept 
« share of the responsibility and work. This matter will 
be more carefully explained later on in our meeting 

We notice that other State secretaries at the meetings 
already held have reported very few complaints during 
the past year. This has not been our experience; I do 
not take it that conditions in our State are worse, but 
our members are watchful and quick to resent any tres- 
pass upon retailers’ rights and territory. There were 
reported four cases against one company alone—every 
one was satisfactorily adjusted. 


§ 
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CONCERNING RAILROAD AGENTS DELIVERING 
CATALOGUES 

and acting as agents for catalogue houses 11 complaints 
were made. We believe in every case the railroad com- 
pany made positive assurance that the practice should 
be stopped and finally a general order was issued for- 
bidding this kind of work. In some instances this took 
effect and benefited our members, but in at least one 
instance this order was disregarded and that case is be- 
ing investigated now. 

No person or firm wishes or can afford to antagonize 
or pursue a policy that injures their reputation with our 
membership, and the fact that no complaint has been re- 
ceived against old offenders shows that their course has 
been much changed within the last two years. 

The number and frequency of letters and suggestions 
as well as explanations of local conditions from our 
members I consider a most favorable sign—it shows our 
brothers are interested, are willing to work, are alive, 
are loyal. 

Manufacturers or jobbers who cross swords with one 
of our members without good cause must now reckon 
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with a united body, representing fully 75 per cent. of 
the retail Hardware business of our State. 

We have lost during the year about 15 members for 
the following causes: Eight firms have sold or traded 
out. Six firms have been dropped for not paying dues. 
One firm has asked to withdraw. 


WITHIN THE FIVE YEARS OF OUR EXISTENCE 


we have lost 56 members. Of these we find 20 paid 
dues only once, and three whose names appeared on the 
list when we took this office have no record of ever pay- 
ing at all—none of them have attended a meeting since 
1900, 22 firms are out of business, three have died, two 
asked to withdraw, six have never answered or paid 
dues and have given no reasons. 

The fact that of all those who come to our meetings 
and thus get acquainted with each other and learn about 
our work less than five have dropped out must be a 
source of great satisfaction to this body and positive 
proof to any dealer who does not belong that he is miss- 
ing something by his absence and unconcern. 

We have added 22 new members during the year and 
about 30 have joined us at this meeting, a total gain of 
about 50 during the year. 

The clerical work during the year has cpnsisted in col- 
lecting dues from 77 members who were absent at last 
meeting, in mailing out 800 copies of T'he Iron Age reports 
of last meeting that were furnished our association with- 
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out expense by that paper; in mailing 500 Bulletins to 
nonmembers. In November we also sent 750 letters to 
dealers, in February 950 letters and programmes, and 
300 postal cards on February 138, a total of about 6000 
letters and cards to State dealers. 

From nearly every section of the State letters have 
come to us urging the formation of a mutual fire in 
surance company. 

GARNISHEE BILL. 


At our last meeting Mr. Mears addressed us concern- 
ing the Garnishee bill before the Senate and action was 
taken indorsing same. During the last few weeks we 
have visited Indianapolis three different times, have met 
the officers of the Grocers’ Association in a neighboring 
town and have written many membeers in the interest 
of this measure which we believe is right and just and 
cught to become a law. The bill has been considérably 
changed with the intent to make its provisions apply 
only to the professional dead beat and his kind. Never- 
theless organized labor has determined to defeat it and 
in a recent convention in this city they resolved that 
“they would hold to strict accountability any one who 
favors this bill.” This direct threat ought to make this 
bill a law. 

If a business measure is not to be considered upon its 
merits, if a caucus resolves to make it a party measure 
on policy grounds alone—if organized labor champions 
the cause of dishonesty and threatens any who dare 
oppose—then indeed is it time for honest men and honest 
iegislators to ask themselves how far these people will 
go, and if they have not made a huge mistake in extend- 
ing sympathy and assistance to strikers in every case 
where they have made a struggle. 

The officers and members have extended me during 
the year their hearty co-operation. I fully appreciate 
the friends this association has given me, and no matter 
where our future paths may lead this acquaintanceship 
and good will will forever be a fond remembrance. 

During the year President Lewis has been frequently 
consulted and his views and counsel have been timely 
und good. The Indiana Association certainly has reason 
to be pround of our leader. Last year I announced what 
was not generally known to the boys, that he had won 
and wed. This year I give you another tip regarding his 
domestic affairs—it’s a boy. 


The financial statement showed receipts for the year 
ot $1219.69 and disbursements of $901.98, leaving a bal- 
ance of $317.71. 


Mistakes of Retail Stove Dealers. 


H. A. Cole of Chicago, ex-president of the lowa 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, here presented an in- 
teresting paper upon the mistakes of retail Stove deal- 


ers, as follows: 


My subject, * The Mistakes of Retail Stove Dealers,” 
colmprehends principles that enter into almost every de- 
partment of the Hardware business. The man who has 
made the most mistakes ought to be the one best fitted 
to tell others about them; and this is probably the rea- 
son that I have been selected for this subject. Many of 
the mistakes I refer to are those Il have made myself 
at different times in my own retail experience of 18 
years, during ten of which I have been more or less 
closely in touch with the business tactics of many other 
dealers in assisting to market the 70,000 to 100,000 Heat- 
ers per year of the Cole Mfg. Company. 

Others are such mistakes as we see enacted in the 
daily business of dealers all over the country, which are 
made to stand out boldly as serious mistakes, not only 
by our own personal experience as retail Stove men, 
but by the great successes attained by many of our 
customers who employ different tactics, and whose busi- 
ness is the envy of their competitors. 


THE GREAT MISTAKE 


of the average retail dealer the world over, and which 
comprehends all others, is in failing to get under the 
vital details of his bnsiness. There are three kinds of 
Stove men: the aggressive successful dealer, his short- 
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what we will call the blind 
man in the Stove business. The majority of retail Stove 
dealers belong to the second and third classes. They do 
not know what their eoods cost in their customers’ 


houses; do not know what proportion of 
by general cost of doing 


sighted imitator, and No. 3, 


this cost should 


be represented by advertising, 
husiness, or by the special expense attached to the Stove 
They do not look ahead and plan 
the pres- 


in the 


business as such. 
their Stove campaign for years in advance of 
ent time in selecting the lines they will push or 
in fact, the general 


manner of marketing their goods; 
and 3 is a 


conduct of the business of dealers Nos. 2 
sort of “ grab bag ” affair that depends on circumstances 
and chance as to the volume ol their business, and as 
to whether they will make their selling ¢ 


basis of quality, trade mark or price. In 


ampaign on the 
contrary dis 


tinction to these, our 

AGGRESSIVE, LONG HEADED DEALER 
figures out every item in the cost of his coods, including 
general cost of doing business 


his collecting expense, his 
and knows whether 


on top of his special Stove expenses, 
he is making a profit or not when he sells a Stove. He 
makes his fight on quality, and quality only; and in set 
tling this matter is not content 
article, and have his quality represented by 
but he selects the best goods he 


to take a medium grade 
the amount 
of brag he can put on it; 
ean buy of the class. His stock is always in the line of 
he familiarizes himself thoroughly with 
f the article he sells, from the manufac 
and the housekeeper’s standpoint as 


specialties, 
every detail o 
turer’s standpoint 
He has made a study as to the best and most 


well. 
business for the least 


effective way of advertising his 
He figures his fixed expense account 


possible outlay. 
of business he is 


strictly on the basis of the volume 
doing from year to year, and when business is poor this 
expense account is down to a minimum. In selecting 
the Stove specialties he will push, he figures 
its bearing on his business for sev 


on each 


year’s results as to 
eral years to come. 

He has sized up the great possibilities of enlarging 
his business by 

PUSHING THE INSTALLMENT FEATI RE, 

and is shrewd enough to see that a cheap John Stove of 
flashy dress sold on installments at the price of a first 
will, within two or three years, react disas 
He realizes that the best adver 
satisfied customer 


class article 
trously on his business. 
tisement he can possibly have is a 
who will send his friends to him to purchase a Stove 
like he himself has bought. He also realizes that he 
cannot incorporate a time payment feature into his busi 
ness and sell goods in this way at the same price as he 
can for cash. 

He is not the mouthpiece of any manufacturing con 
cern, except in so far as that concern’s goods are backed 
merit of the most sterling quality, and his whole 
sented by large 
together with 


up by 
Stove and Range business will be repre 
sales of a few first-class specialty goods, 
light sales of a general assortment which he keeps 
and uses to help sell his specialties. Point me to a 
dealer who has carried out the above programme and I 
1t of other dealers, in that and adjoin 


very 


will show you a k 
who would break their necks, figuratively 


ing towns, 
the exclusive agency for the goods our 


speaking, to get 
successful dealer is pushing. 

Dealer No. 2, our shortsighted imitator, in every busi 
ness move he makes, has constantly looming before his 
gaze the one nightmare of his life—namely, the amount 
of business our successful dealer is doing, the kind of 
Stoves he is selling and the prices he is selling them for 
Let us go through the process of selecting a 
goods for these two dealers. 

No. 1. as above, buys first class specialties, 


burner, 


sizes, and perhaps some other 
Steel Range, with special points of merit that 
Steel Ranges don’t have. 


cipally of two sized ovens, with reservoir and high 
ago he would have 


closet variations. Twenty years 


[IRON 


stock of 


some base 
that is the best piece of goods for the money to 
be had, and his stock will consist principally of two 
make strictly high grade 
average 
His stock will consist prin- 


bought the best and only Oak, but to-day of course, as he 
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has to figure on a profit as well as on selling the goods, 
he buys George Washingtons, not original Hot Blast; 


his stock will be principally in three sizes. In Wood 


Stoves he buys on the same basis. If his previous year’s 


sales amount to 350 Heaters and Ranges, as below, he 
will buy for this year on from a two thirds to a three- 
quarter basis about as follows, which will give him 


sorting room if a light year: 


75 Base Burners, as follows 
Sizes Number 
15-inch, best grade 45 
16-inch, best grade P 14 
l4d-inech, best grade 10 
rhree each cheap Base Burners, two sizes 6 
69 of the 75 being three patterns onty 
100 Steel Ranges as follows 
16-inch oven, square, best grade 50 
18-inch oven, square, best grade 20 
14-ineh oven, square, best grade 20 
Cast Ranges and Steel Cooks 7 
Chree odd Ranges, one each only 3 


90 out of the 100 Ranges being three sizes in one make 
150 Soft Coal Stoves 


18-inch G. Washington Hot Blast Zi 


°)-inch G Washington Hot Blast 25 
1h-ineh G. Washington Hot Blast 15 
I'wo sizes cheapel liot Blast 20 

6 


sizes high grade Oak 


John Stoves 9 


iwo ene hk, three 


(hree each, three sizes cheap 


Mhree styles best wood Stoves, six each 


Seven inds cheap wood Stoves, one eac h. 


1S ont of the 25 being 


one kind and the other seven all dif 
en 
As above he would figure out his specifications, say 
on a three-quarter basis, giving him room for later as 
sorted orders, and 312 out of the 350 Stoves would be 
1de up of only 14 different patterns and sizes. 
And the other 38 Stoves would be made up of 16 dif 
ferent patterns, mostly samples. The above oven and 
reservoir variations would vary, of course, according to 


thks 


locality. 

Dealer No. 2 now selects his stock with the one great 
object in view of knocking out our progressive dealer 
No. 1. He is offered the trade-mark plan by the manu- 
facturer, who claims that advertising is the one great 
feature to be considered and that in advertising his 
trade-mark he advertises his whole Stove business; that 
the sale of a $10 trade-mark Cook Stove or cheap Heater 
is dead sure to send the customer back for a $60 trade- 
mark Range or Base Burner, and another great advan- 
tage claimed for his trade-mark line is the immense va- 
riety it gives him with but slight variations in quality, 
and besides this it duplicates almost every one of the 
specialties dealer No. 1 is pushing; nine-tenths of his 
Stoves he probably pays from 10 to 25 per cent. more 
than he could buy similar goods for of other makes, and 
this is particularly true when compared with the care- 
fully selected specialties of dealer No. 1, so for the next 
two or three years you see in all the leading papers, at a 
probable cost of $200 a year to dealer No. 2, a 3-inch 
double column ad. about as follows: “ Black Strap 
Stoves and Ranges only at John Jones’ store, 41 Main 
street. dealer in Stoves, Furnaces, Tinware, Roofing, 
Spouting, &c, Cornice work our specialty.” 

In order to get the full benefit of this great advertis- 
ing feature, which will ultimately make his (the manu- 
facturer’s) fortune, he buys a full steck of at least 60 
different varieties of the trade mark goods, among them 
duplicating No. 1’s specialties as closely as possible. 
His stock order for 350 Stoves would be about as fol- 


lows 
Best Base Rurners, three sizes, six each ‘ 18 
Medium Base Burners. three sizes, SIx each.. : 18 
(heap Base Burners, two sizes, six each Ia 
light stock sizes Base Burners, 48 stoves 
Rest Steel Ranges, four sizes and reservoirs, six each 24 
Medium Steel Ranges, four sizes and reservoir, six each 24 
Cheap Steel Ranges, two sizes and reservoir, six each. 12 
Steel Cook Stoves, five sizes, with re servoirs, and square, Six 
each ‘ . ° e6 “ 
15 stock sizes Steel cooks and Ranges 90 Stoves 
Lest Cast Ranges, three styles, three each ‘ 9 
Medium Cast Ranges, three sizes, three each 9 
rast Cast Cooks, three sizes, square, three each " 
Rest Cook Stoves, two sizes, reservoir, two each 4 
Medium Cast Cooks, three sizes, square, three each 3 
Medium Cast Cooks, two sizes, re servoirs, two each j 
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Cheap Cast Cooks, two sizes, square, six each 
18 stock sizes Cast Cooks and Ranges, 56 Stoves 
High grade Oaks, four sizes, 15 each.. 
Medium grade Oaks, four sizes, six each. p Rides ee ee 
Cheap Oaks, three sizes, ten each 30 
Wood Stoves, six sizes, four each 24 
Hot Blasts, two sizes, ten each 20 
19 stock sizes, soft coal and wood Stoves, 158 Stoves. 
Summed up, a total of 60 different patterns, with an 
average stock of six each to keep up stock on, against 14 
patterns of stock sizes for dealer No. 1 to keep stock on. 
Dealer No. 3, for some unknown reason, don’t have 
a big Stove trade like No. 1 and No. 2, but he is strictly 
in it on assortment. He samples the bargains of every 
traveling man that comes along. If he buys 100 Stoves 
he has nearly as many varieties and very few duplicates 
of any kind in stock. He never knows whether he is 


competing with dealer No. 1 or No. 2 or whether his 


customer is figuring on a catalogue house bargain in 
a Cheap John article, hence has no established code of 
prices, or a stock of goods, and goes on the basis of get- 
ting all he can. 

Let us take a few minutes and see how dealers No. 
1 and No. 2 fix their selling prices. Our successful 
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dealer marks every Stove in his house, having a cash 
and installment price on same, and he is sure that his 
added price for installment is sufficient to cover the 
extra 10 to 20 per cent. that it costs him to sell goods on 
this basis over the cash price. He also figures out as 
a part of the cost of his goods his general 15 per cent. 
cost of doing business and sees that he has a margin left 
as a profit above these items. He may either advertise 
his cash price and ask an advance for payments, or 
vice versa, with equal success. His newspaper ads., as 
compared with dealer No. 2, would be on the following 
basis: First, they would be confined to the selling sea- 
son; probably appear every other day, instead of every 
day, always calling attention to the special merit of a 
special Stove and having the cut of the Stove appear in 
the advertisement. If his trade was well established 
on all lines he would alternately advertise Base Burn- 
ers, Hot Blasts and Ranges, having a fresh ad. each 
time. <A 93-inch double column Hot Blast ad. would 
probably be as follows: 

TURNS SOFT COAL INTO COKE. 

ORIGINAL HOT BLAST. 

SAVES THE GAS HALF OF SOFT COAL. 
BAG BURN THE COKE NEXT MORNING. 


CUL OF STOVR. SE EXHIBITION EVERY DAY THIS 


WEEK AT OUR STORE. 
SAVES $25 FOR YOU THIS WINTER. 
sELIEVE YOUR OWN EYES. 
‘ASH OR INSTALLMENTS. 
NO. 2 EXCLUSIVE AGENT.+ 


Now, our trade-mark dealer will mark the selling 
prices of his goods; as he is after our successful dealer 
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No. 1, his selling prices are strictly on the basis of those 
of his competitor. His high grade Range, that he proba- 
bly pays $5 more for than No. 1 pays for his specialty, 
the same price as the specialty, but without any ad- 
vance for payments. He marks his Base Burners in 
the same way and in three cases out of four has never 
figured his 15 per cent. cost of doing business, for if 
he did he would be surprised to find his selling price 
would barely get him the cost or his goods. Now he is 
up against the hard proposition in marking his high 
grade Oak Stoves that for 20 years have been selling at 
$1 per inch, but which now cost him $17.50 for an 18- 
inch Stove. With grim determination he jumps the 
price $2 and sells the 18-inch for $20. He would add $2 
more if it weren’t for some hayseed in the next town 
who never changes his selling prices and is still selling 
the same Stove at $18, and besides No. 1 is selling that 
iS-inch Hot Blast for $18. His margin on the $20 Oak 
Stove figures out as follows: Cost of Stove, $17.50; 15 
per cent. cost of doing business, $3; Joint Pipe, deliver- 
ing and blacxing, 75 cents; total cost, $21.25. 

If sold on payments add 10 per cent. extra for cost 
of this kina of business, $2.10; total cost payment sale, 
$23.35; Stove sold for cash or on time, $20; loss, if cash 
sale, $1.25; if payment sale, $3.25. 

He is not quite as badly off on his other lines as on 
the above Oak proposition, but he has made the mistake 
of thinking it would drive business away to advertise 
the payment plan, hence is forced to give his easy terms 
on the open account basis without adding anything for 
this extra cost of doing business. 

1 have already alluded to the painful predicament of 
dealer No. 3 in his vain effort to adjust his prices to the 
unknown conditions that he is up against. 

L will spare you the painful scene of a customer 
struggling through the stock of Nos. 2 and 3, in his vaiu 
endeavor to find the Stove he wants to purchase. You 
will see ata glance that dealer No. 1 will first size up 
his customer as to his tinancial ability, and immediate- 
ly take him to the special Stove he ought to have, al- 
Ways the best possible Stove he thinks his customer can 
pay for, and by pushing the easy payment feature he 
can always land him on a much better piece of goods 
than though he kept silent on this question. You will 
see what an advantage this concentration of effort gives 
him over dealers Nos. 2 and 3. For instance, dealer No. 
2, with his immense line and large variety, all of them 
stock sizes, has no particular object in doing other than 
letting the customer make his own selection, and with 
dealer No. 3 when the customer comes into his store he 
is at a loss to know what Stoves he has in stock until 
he has looked over his goods in the customer's presence. 
Suftice it to say that in three cases out of four dealer 
No. 1 will get the sale, and when it comes to cleaning 
up stock, at the end of the Stove season, you will also 
see another great advantage he has over both his com- 
petitors. With his few stock sizes he is enabled to do an 
immense business, always having the Stoves on hand 
that he needs, and can wind up the Stove season with 
his stock practically cleaned up outside of the few odds 
and ends that do not represent any great amount of 
money, and that he only carries to help sell his special- 
ties. Dealer No. 2, on the other hand, will, of necessity, 
have $2000 or $3000 tied up in his stock between sea- 
sons, and dealer No. 3 has such a motley array of every- 
thing that it will be hard to characterize his stock at all 
except as to the number of goods he is forced to carry 
over. 

Right here I wish to sound 

A NOTE OF WARNING 
for the regular line Stove dealer. Unless you incorporate 
the easy payment feature in your Stove business in 
every community where there is a large mechanical or 
railroad population, you will wake up some morning and 
find you haven't got any Stove business. To-day this 
easy payment feature is so much of an object to the buy- 
ing public of the above classes that they do not ask any 
questions as to the price they have to pay in order to get 
it, and when you stop to think how much of a problem it 
is for you, even as business men, to hand out the cash 
for a $40 or $50 purchase, you will see the point in its 
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bearing with a man who is only earning $50 or $00 a 
month. There are many men in the installment business 
to-day who will not look at a Stove that.they cannot sell 
at 10 per cent. profit. They care nothing for quality, as 
they say they can sell anything on payments without 
regard to quality, if it has the appearance. The install- 
ment dealer who will last, however, is our dealer No. 1, 
who incorporates the installment feature on an equitable 
basis for his trade, and combines it with the selling of 
strictly first-class goods. 

This brings me to another important characteristic of 
the successful Stove man—viz., he must be quick to read 
the “ handwriting on the wall,” and get his Stove bus!- 
ness in line for the sweeping changes that periodically 
come over it every 15 to 20 years. That handwriting 
for the dealers of Indiana to-day is, that your trade will, 
in the next few years, make a sweeping change from 
wood to coal, and if you are wise you will lay the foun- 
dation to-day for the coal trade you will have for the 
next 15 years to come. Now, for 

A FEW DON’TS OF THE STOVE BUSINESS. 

Don’t order your goods to come forward from any 
manufacturer on September 1, as you ought to have 
your samples on your floor the latter part of July, and 
have every clerk in your store working up future Stove 
sales from this time on; and besides if you do you run 
the chances of not getting your Stoves until October 1, as 
every manufacturer has orders enough on hand for Sep- 
tember 1 shipment to keep his force running until Sep 
tember 15 every year. 

Don’t wait until customers remind you that winter 
is coming before you begin to get your Stove samples on 
your floor. If you do your competitor gets the Stove 
business of your community while you are sleeping on 
your rights. 

Don’t neglect the appearance of your sample floor 
and sample Stoves, and in settling the hight of your 
Stove platforms, 10 to 11 inches is better than 4 or 5 

Don’t leave a thorough canvass of your accounts till 
the monthly statements are made out, but keep in close 
touch with your ledger account and the way your cus 
tomers are paying their bills by very frequent refer- 
ence to your ledger. 

Don’t leave the correctness of your bookkeeping de- 
partment as a matter to be called to your attention by 
your customers, but know from day to day, by personal 
inspection, that this department of your business is 
above reproach. 

Don’t neglect your newspaper advertising or turn it 
over to the newspaper man, and don’t put off the writ- 
ing of your ads. until he is waiting for the copy. Sit 
down in July and figure out definitely your advertising 
campaign in all of its details, get the electrotypes you 
will need, settle definitely what you will pay out for the 
coming Stove season, and how you will distribute it 
and then write out your advertisements for the whole 
fall business. In no other way can you keep your ad- 
vertising expense down to a minimum or have adver- 
tisements that when read will send you interested 
customers. 

Don’t forget that when a customer enters your front 
door you have accomplished everything that any amount 
ot uavertising, no matter how expensively purchased, 
can do for vou with this man. Here is now where your 
salesmanship can begin its work, and I maintain that 
every spare minute of your own and your customer's 
that is devoted strictly to calling his attention to his 
possible future wants in the line of your business is ten 
times more effective in making future business and a 
good customer for your store than if spent in general 
gossip. 

Don’t ever pigeon-stool the line your competitor is 
earrying. Your customers will brand it as a mean, un- 
derhanded trick and with the majority of them you are 
merely advertising your competitor’s business. Never 
run down a competitor’s line of goods, for the same rea- 
son. The buying public like to see fair play and will 
patronize the man that gives it. 

Don’t neglect to discount your Stove bills, and if 
you have been unable to get these discounts from your 
current receipts you cannot make a profit easier than to 
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borrow the money at the bank to get them. The incen- 
tive that this feature will furnish you to look sharp atf- 
ter your collections will save you half your dead-beat 
accounts. 

Don’t neglect to cultivate a friendly relation between 
yourself and your competitors. The Hardwaremen of 
the United States, as a class, are as honorable and high 
minded as those of any other calling, and both you 
and your competitor probably average up in the eyes of 
the world to this high standard. It is great big dollars 
in both your pocket and that of your competitor if you 
are harmoniously doing business in the same commu- 
nity rather than trying to cut euch other’s throats in a 
business way. 


Advertising That Brings Results. 


Kk. M. Bush of Evansville, to whom had been as- 
signed the subject, * Advertising That Brings Results, 
prefaced his paper upon that subject by paying his com- 
pliments to Secretary Corey, regaling the convention 
with a fish story of which the honorable secretary was 
the hero. It was suspected, however, that like all fish 
stories the anecdote was more or less of a fairy tale 


” 


However, it was most effective in raising Mr. Bush in 


a 
te 





WM. IP. SHIPLEY, Second Vice-President. 


the estimation of the assembly. Mr. Bush’s ~aper was 
presented in our last issue. 


Successful Advertising. 


A round of applause greeted the conclusion of Mr. 
Bush’s paper, after which H. P. Townley of Terre 
Haute, using the ideas brought forth in Mr. Bush’s 
paper as a basis, commented at length upon the promi- 
nent features from the standpoint of personal experi- 
ence. His remarks served to accentuate the good points 
of the paper, and the suggestions made by both gentlemen 
were of special value from the fact that eack nad met 
with success in the application of the methods ad- 
voeated. According to an estimate which Mr. Townley 
had observed, advertising in the United States during 
the past year has resulted in an expenditure of $3,000,- 
000,000, this estimate including, of course, circular and 
other furms, as well as newspaper advertising. The 
speaker considered advertising from the standpoint of 
ten different heads. He advised: 

1. Be systematic. Let your advertising be governed 
by business rules. Be clear, be brief and say what you 
have to say forcefully. Do not mix your ads, heterogene- 
ously, but harmoniously and tastefully as you would 
your stock or show window. 

2. Be vigilant. Keep continually at it, both in busy 
and in off seasons, although different kinds of advertis- 
ing is admissible, adapted to different seasons. There 
are times for pushing vigorously and times for less effort 
but always keep at it; always keep yourself before the 
public 
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3. Variety—change. The good advertiser will not al- 
low his ad. to stand continuously without alteration. 
You must bring various articles and various phases of 
your business forward by change of ad. For a class of 
people that do not read the newspapers it is necessary 
to give prominence to some sort of scheme, such as a jar 
full of peas or beans or shot and have them guess the 
number, as referred to in Mr. Bush’s paper. It is advis- 
able, too, to change the size of your ads. at times; for 
instance, in October, November and December some 
dealers use 5 inches double column when presenting the 
merits of a Cook Stove, but they make the mistake of 
not changing the ad. and the space is high priced. 

4. Let the advertisement be short and pointed. That 
ad. which can be taken in at a glance is liked by the 
people, especially when the prominent features are 
brought out. At the present day time is too valuable 
to waste in reading long, tedious advertisements. 

5. Use cuts. They catch the eye and draw attention 
to the matter which you wish to present. 

6. Be truthful. Do not exaggerate. Do not make ex- 
traordinary statements. Do not humbug the people. 

7. Be intelligent. Push the goods which are adapted 
ito the needs of certain classes of customers. Make your 
advertisement conform to the customers’ ideas and 
needs. Different classes require different presentation, 
depending upon the people and upon the location. If 
you have a cash trade make direct appeals to them. If 
an installment class bring out that feature. A mining 
population requires different modes of advertising than 
does an agricultural community. In Hardware, while 
styles do not ehange as in millinery, there are changes 
which it is wise to be cognizant of. For instance, in 
Granite Ware the color is changing. Heretofore two 
colors, blue and white, have been in vogue. Now gray 
and white seem to be preferred. In Stoves changes in 
condition bring forward different kinds of Heaters. 
Base Burners and Hot Blasts have come more into vogue 
through the obtaining of anthracite coal recently. Be 
alert for any changes in conditions which may alter 
styles and be the first to get new goods. 

8. Let special goods be given prominence and push 
them: those goods of which you have the exclusive 
agency. Specialties should be given prominence over 
the standard lines, as it is on the special goods that the 
greatest profits are secured. 

9. Keep your eye on your competitor, but do not call 
attention to him among your customers nor refer to him 
in your advertising. 

10. Get all the help you ean from manufacturers, 
from trade papers, from books, from circulars, from 
newspapers. From my experience local newspapers are 
of value to dealers, but I have not had much success 
from circulars. In my estimation gift schemes and 
guessing contests bring success. There is a universal dis- 
position to get something for nothing, especially among 
women, and a certain percentage of people like it. Fven 
the better class of customers who do not indulge in such 
schemes at least do not object to them. 


COMMISSIONS. 


Upon the subject of commissions referred to in Mr. 
Bush’s paper Mr. Townley found it a good plan to give 
what he called premium or a percentage on sales to 
clerks for the running off of old stocks. Such goods are 
tagged and he knew salesmen-to make an extra $8 or 
$10 per week in disposing of such goods. All sales of 
such goods are for cash. 

REBATE STAMPS 

Mr. Townley said they bought rebate stamps for a 
year and concluded to drop them, as they were a great 
tax in their estimation. While they brought some extra 
trade a number of their regular customers asked for 
them. Upon taking account they found that they had 
spent between $400 and $500 in a year for the stamps 
and decided therefore to discontinue their use. This ac- 
tion was in accord with the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, which had voted to discontinue the use of such ex- 
pedients. 
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WHAT ARE THE BEST ADVERTISEMENTS? 

I should answer: A satisfied customer, a good article, 
a good price and a good salesman. The last especially is 
to be emphasized. A good salesman is probably the 
most important factor in the selling of goods. 

Whatever induces the public to talk about you is good 
advertising, even if grotesque, as “ Ball is bawling to 
sell you goods.’ Oftentimes epigrammatie sentences will 
serve best, as is the case with certain lines of soap. 
Some little distinctive phrase familiar as household 
words, something that will be used by the public as a 
byword. This is certainly the best kind of advertising, 
as each person that uses the phrase is an advertise- 
ment for you and it costs you nothing. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD ONE SPEND? 

This is a question which each must determine for 
himself. But as a general rule from 1 to 2 per cent. on 
the gross sales, or from 5 to 10 per cent. on the net 
profits. These two lines will give suggestions upon 
which to base the amount of expenditure. To sum up 
the entire subject Mr. Townley said: First impress your 
name, second impress your goods on the public mind. 

PROFIT SHARING. 

Mr. Townley said that he had tried this plan some 
8 to 10 or 12 years ago but not successfully. However, 
he believed that it is a question which is now coming up 
for settlement, or will in the near future. The labor ele- 
ment is demanding it and he believed in many cases it 
offered a solution of labor difficulties. Thesocialists are ad- 
vocating it. As a basis upon which profit sharing may be 
tried he suggested that with a dividend of 8 per cent. 2 per 
cent. be given to employees based upon the salaries paid. 
This might be in cash or stock and the stock offered to 
employees. The trouble in the case of Mr. Townley’s 
concern was to secure adjustment. They dropped the 
plan after two years, especially during 1893, when no. 
dividends were earned as previously. Employees did 
not seem to take to it. However, a few did recognize- 
its advantages. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Townley’s address Presi- 
dent Lewis said that Mr. Townley’s was the best talk 
and Mr. Bush’s the best paper that he had ever heard on 
retail advertising. 


To Organize a Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


With the consent of the convention President Lewis 
then called for the report of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance, which is as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the delegates to the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association be instructed to use their efforts 


in behalf of the organization of a National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company. 

Resolved, That it is also the sense of this committee that 
the interests of this State association will be greatly improved 
by the organization of a State Mutual Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Insurance Company, and that the secretary be authorized to 
take steps to organize this company upon the plan that has been 
followed by the State Lumbermen’s Association. 

Signed, E. N. Shidler, E. M. Bush, C. M. Boonshot, T. J. 
Lindsley, W. A. Shipley. 


Upon motion the report was adopted unanimously. 
Garnishee Bill. 


President Lewis said: 

“TI should like to ask if the Resolution Committee 
have prepared a resolution concerning the Wood Gar- 
nishee bill. If not, I should like to have some one pre- 
sent the resolution, which we can send to Mr. Cook, 
secretary of the Retail Grocers’ Association, which is 
pushing the substitute for Senate Bill No. 77, known 
as Wood’s Garnishee bill. As I understand this bill, it 
does not seek to affect present exemptions, but it sets 
aside 20 per cent. of the wages for debts which the 
workingman may have contracted. I personally am in 
favor of such a law and the fact that there is such 
a statute will urge men to settle their debts. I under- 
stand that the Pennsylvania Railroad have become tired 
of garnishees against their employees, and in severa! 
States they have called upon their men to make pay- 
ments to save the company trouble. Uncle Sam calls 
upon letter carriers to pay their debts and it is only 
necessary to give them notice to have such accoants 
paid promptly. Under such circumstances I do not 
hesitate to extend credit to mail carriers, knowing that 
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the account will be paid in full. The proposed bill is as 
follows: 

“Seventh. Of any defendant indebted for necessaries 
or manual labor to the extent of 25 per cent. of wages, 
fees or income due him or her at the time of the tiling 
of the complaint: Provided, however, that this shall not 
apply to any defendant who through sickness or other 
disability beyond his or her control has not paid such 
debt; and proviued further, that this shall not apply 
to any debts heretofore created: provided, that the plain 
tiff shall be entitled to an attachment for the causes 
mentioned in the second, fourth, fifth and sixth specifi 
cations of this section, whether his cause of action be 
due or not.” 

At a subsequent session, upon motion it was decided 
to send the following dispatch relating to Garnishee 
bill to the Retail Grocers’ Association in convention at 
Lafayette: “The Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion in convention assembled unanimously indorse the 
exemption and the Wood Garnishee bills, and strongly 
urge their passage.” 


A Voice from Ohio. 


Upon request of the president, W. P. Bogardus, of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, president of the Ohio Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, addressed the convention: 

Gentlemen of Indiana, I am glad to meet you here 
to-day; glad to see you, to look into your faces, which 
I have been studying to see of what kind of men the 
Indiana Hardware trade is composed. For 32 years I 
have weighed Nails and tried to sell goods, and there 
is no better place in all this world than the Hardware 
store. I am delighted to be identified with the Hard- 
ware industry, and I am glad to be here to-day. I have 
been very much interested in the discussions and in the 
papers which have been presented. 

We must study how to make success; study how to 
buy, when to buy and what to buy; how to show goods; 
how to get people into our store; how to arrange and 
advertise the goods that people want. All these ques- 
tions have come up for action. They are questions for 
our intellect, for our hearts, for our physical upbuilding. 
I congratulate you upon the size of this association and 
the earnestness of the retail Hardwaremen, and it is a 
pleasure to know that you have such an organization. 


Mutual Insurance. 


President Lewis said that he had attended the meet- 
ings of the Insurance Committee, and as he understood 
the situation to organize a mutual insurance company 
in Indiana 300 policies were needed, averaging $2000 
each. This would give $600,000, and an average rate of 
1% per cent. would net $9000. Under the Indiana law 
it is necessary to have at least $10,000 cash paid in. 
Therefore a little more than the amount to be derived 
from 300 policies would be necessary. In addition it is 
required to sign notes for five times the amount of the 
initial premium; say the initial premium is $30 the note 
would have to be executed for $150, and the first pre- 
mium would be credited on the note and thereafter at 
the end of each year. The secretary would have much 
work to do to determine how many are willing to insure. 
He must correspond to obtain the information. Mr. 
Lewis suggested, therefore, that cards be passed around, 
and each one indicate upon them what amount he was 
willing to insure, and if for more than one policy to in- 
dicate such. 

M. L. Corey of Argos, A. J. Cottle of Hartsville and 
W. E. Campbell of Hartford City spoke to the ques- 
tion, especially regarding the rate of insurance, with 
some further remarks in regard to the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation, which has paid back to its members 25 per 
cent. in dividends, and is now securing a reserve fund. 

W. P. Bogardus of Ohio cautioned the members that 
it was necessary to have $10,000 in cash, and indicated 
how arrange nents had been made in Ohio to secure this 
amount -before the mutual insurance company was 
formed. He informed the association that the Ohio Mu 
tual Insurance Company now have 415 policies, and that 
he is satisfied that they will have 1000 policies by next 
July, and further that the company will be a great suc 
cess. They have limited their policies to $5000. With 


the organization of an insurance company the Hard 





waremen will not have to pay for the elothing store 
losses. There are 1400 Hardware dealers in Ohio, but to 
be a member of the insurance company they are not 
necessarily members of the association, and he advise@ 
the Indiana association not to make membership in its 
association obligatory for taking up policies in the insur 
ance company. 
LOSSES IN INDIANA 


Upon taking a vote, it was found that of all t em 
bers present only one had suffered a fire loss, and that 
of only $80 during the past year; withintwo years only 


one loss, that of $150; in three years four losses, two of 
$1,500, one of $400, and one $600; in four years one loss 
of $500; in five years two losses, one of $3000, and one 
of $2,500, and all of these lossess had originated from 
fires in adjoining buildings; none of the fires had origi- 
nated in Hardware stores. 

Commenting upon this exceptional showing, president 
Lewis remarked: “You can depend upon it, we Hard- 
waremen are straight.” 





M. L. COREY, Secretary-Treasurer. 


John B. Gohman of Indianapolis cautioned the mem- 
bers to remember that just as in the organization of 
the mutual company of the lumbermen there had been 
a reduction in the board rate of 33 and one-third per 
cent. that doubtless the organization of the Hardware- 
men’s Insurance Company would be followed by re- 
duced rates, and he called upon the members to stand 
by the mutual company of the association. 

The tellers announced that the members present had 


subscribed for policies aggregating $221,000. 


Mr. Cormick’s Address. 


On Thursday morning at 10:20 the convention was 
called to order and H. G. Cormick of Centralia, Il., 
president of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, was introduced. Mr. Cormick after a few 
congratulatory remarks and paying tribute to the men 
prominent in politics and in literature in the State of 
Indiana, referred to the work of the National Associa 


tion during the previous year, alluding to the advan 
tages which had been derived through co-operation 
Mr. Cormick thought it was desirable that retailers pm 
chase goods at lower prices and possibly that some steps 


might be taken looking to that end. He also advised the 
association that an effort was being made by which the 


National Association would not be wholly dependent 


upon State associations. Catalogue houses, the parcels 
post bill, the distribution of catalogues by railroads and 
other measures referred to in the secretary's report we! 

taken up briefly and other features of association work 
for which he appealed for the support of the State asso 
cation, 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Association. 


Distribution of Hardware by Manufacturers, Jobbers 
and Retailers. 


This subject was discussed by R. R. Williams, Hard- 
ware Editor of The Jron Age, who touched in some de- 
tail on the theory of Hardware distribution through the 
jobbers and retailers to the consumers and described 
the actual condition of things, and the existing confu- 
sion in which this theory is widely departed from. Aft- 
ter referring to the interference with the retailer’s cus- 
tomers on the part of manufacturers and jobbers, Mr. 
Williams pointed out that part at least of this interfer- 
ence, as well the troublesome competition of catalogue 
houses and department stores, was occasioned by the 
retailer’s lack of energy and enterprise in occupying the 
territory within his reach. An earnest plea was made 
for tlie adoption of up-to-date methods, and an aggres- 
sive spirit in the conduct of business with the aim in 
view of having it constantly expand and develop, if 
circumstances permitted, into something of a jobbing 
irade, thus following the example of so many of the 
jobbing houses, who in this way have grown until they 
have attained to their present dimensions. In connec- 
ition with this there should be on the part of the associa- 
tions of retail Hardware merchants more earnest efforts 
to advance in various ways the interests of the great 
department of the trade which they represent. 


Nomination of Officers, 


Upon motion it was tnanimously decided to amend 
the constitution by creating the office of second vice- 
president. : 

The committee appointed to select officers for the 
ensuing year nominated the following: 

PRESIDENT, E. M. Bush, Evansville. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, E. N. Shidler, South Bend. 

SEcOND VICE-PRESIDENT, W. P. Shipley, Lafayette. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: E. M. Bush, 
Evansville; J, S. Fulton, Portland; alternates: E. F. 
Minnus, Hammond; M. L. Lewis, Marion. 

Upon motion the nominations were confirmed 
the officers unanimously elected by acclamation. 

President W. P. Lewis then addressed the convention 
as follows: 7 

My regret is genuine in laying down this office. I 
have been proud to be the president of the Indiana As- 
sociation. The Indiana Association will compare favor- 
ably with any other similar organization throughout the 
United States. Gentlemen, I take pleasure in present- 
ing my successor, Mr. Bush. 


and 


Acceptance of Office. 


The newly elected president, E. M. Bush, addressing 
the convention, said: 

It is with great pleasure that I accept the presidency 
of this association, and it is an honor which I fully ap- 
preciate. While I know I shall not be able to fill this 
position as perfectly as has my predecessor, I believe 
that with your hearty co-operation we can make this 
association a success, whose influence will be felt 
throughout the State. Our association now numbers 
350 members, and before our next meeting I desire to 
see the membership increased to 500. If we all go home 
with this determination we shall succeed. The pro 
posed organization of a State mutual fire insurance com- 
pany has my hearty support, and it shall be my en- 
deavor to appoint an Executive Committee who will 


give their earnest endeavor to making the insurance, 


feature a success. 

President Lewis resumed the chair after the presi- 
dent-elect’s address. 

In thanking the association for re-electing him to the 
position of secretary-treasurer, M. L. Corey said: 

There were present at the banquet last night 237 
members, and this is the largest ‘attendance we have 
ever had. The exchange of ideas is a valuapvle feature 
of these meetings, and I hope the discussion will be re. 
sumed shortly. I am proud to hold this office. I am 
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proud of the Indiana Association, and will give it my 
best endeavors, and to this end I wish the co-operation 
of every member. 

Secretary Corey then referred to the mutual fire in- 
surance company which it had been decided to organize, 
and expressed his opinion that it could be pushed to a 
successful issue. He advised the members that 
during the coming year he would send each member a 
full list of membership of the association, to the end 
that there might be co-operation and a large attendance 
at the next annual gathering. 

It was President-Elect E. M. Bush 
that every member visit other Hardwaremen not mem- 
bers of the association, to talk the insurance ‘feature 
which had been agitated, sending the names of those 
who were willing to consider the matter favorably to the 
secretary. 


also 


suggested by 


Question Box. 


W. L. Hubbard of Scottsburg, chairman of the Ques- 
tion Box Committee, presented the following questions 
which had been offered for consideration: 


1. What shall we do with the retail Hardware dealer 
who boasts that a profit of $1a day is all that he wants 
to make and who would rather cut profits to secure a sale 
than to allow a competitor to make the sale ? 


A member volunteered the information that the man 
referred to was not a member of the association. 

Another member stated that a retailer who had sold 
Hardware at cost with the intention of cutting com- 
petitors from sales had hung himself last October. 


2. At our next annual convention would it not be well 
to have a paper upon the subject of the small Hardwure 
store? 


This was decided in the affirmative, and it will prob- 
ably be carried out. 


3. What can be done where a jobber sells to a party 
not a dealer # 


President Lewis suggested correspondence; raise 
the issue. ‘ But suppose that you are not a customer of 
the offending jobber?” suggested Mr. Fulton of Port- 
land. ** That makes no difference,” responded Mr. Lewis: 
**such conduct on the part of any jobber is contrary to 
the interests of the association.” 

A. H. Burkert of Gosport called the attention of the 
association to an instance wherein a farmer who had 
previously been a dealer had secured the dealers’ dis- 
count. But when attention had been called to it the 
jobber telegraphed the factory to hold the consignment. 
indicating that the jobbers are working in harmony 
with the dealers and it is only in instances where mis- 
understandings arise that difficulty develops. 

4. Have you an idea as to what rate of insuranee will 
prevail in the proposed fire insurance company # 


The reply was that the so-called board rate will prob- 
ably apply, the insured receiving a benefit through the 
rebate which will be met at the end of the year. 

5. Why are there not more Indianapolis dealers in the 
association ? 


This question was not satisfactorily answered, but 
several of the Indianapolis members who were present 
guaranteed to make a strong effort to secure a greater 
representation at the next meeting, although offering 
the excuse of extreme activity among others for their 
nonappearance at this convention. 

6. In case the insurance company is formed could we 
obtain an insurance on dwellings # 

The answer was no. Insurance will be taken out on 
Hardware stocks and on buildings in which such stocks 
are carried, if owned by the Hardwareman. 


vy 


7. Could a dealer secure insurance in this new com- 


pany who carried Hardware and furniture in the same 
room ? 


This was decided in the affirmative. 
8. Would it not be better to provide a sinking fund 
benefit as well as a dividend from our insurance ? 


The question not being clear, the idea intended to be 
expressed was: Should any arrangements be made for a 
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sinking fund to increase the strength of the association 
rather than to pay out the full earnings in dividends. 
It seemed to be the sense of the meeting that it would 
be well to provide for a surplus fund rather than to pay 
out all returns in dividends at the end of the year. 

9. Poes any member know of a plan of sharing profits 
with clerks ? 

H. P. Townley of Terre Haute knew of a retail furni- 
ture house wherein a clerk, not a partner of the con- 
cern, participates in the profits, the dividend being con- 
tingent upon a sliding percentage. 

Another member told of an overalls manufacturer 
where a sliding scale of profit sharing ranging from % 
to 7 per cent. is in force. 

R. R. Williams of New York noted an instance in 
New York where salesmen are given increased benefit 
upon the sales they make, based upon the profit accruing 
rather than upon the amount sold. 


7 


10. Would it not be well to have the retailer protected 
as well as the jobber by the munufacturer ? 

This question brought out the policy of the American 
Stee! & Wire Company among agents, the company 
notifving belligerent retailers that unless cutting were 
stopped and harmony prevailed and the dealers got to- 
gether that the agency would be changed. This had the 
desired effect. 

Secretary Corey made a plea for the carrying of cheap 
goods to meet catalogue and department store competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Boonshot of Petersburg, who had always been 
opposed to seconds, gave his experience in handling 
goods to meet racket store competition. He found that 
by putting into practice the method of special counters 
for low priced or cheap goods and marking them at odd 
figures had greatly increased his sales and had succeeded 
in shutting out the racket store in his territory. 

A plea was also nade for the display of the better 
class of goods, especially of novelties, upin which there 
is a profit. 

Some of the members advocated the sale of cheap 
goods at cost, or even less, as a good advertisement, if 
nothing else. ‘This was objected to by others, who be- 
lieved that no good results could be obtained through 
selling goods at less than cost. But to meet extraordi- 
nary competition it was decided that extraordinary 
methods are not only legitimate, but desirable. 

One member, who had been in the Stove business for 
many years, explained how it is possible for catalogue 
houses who purchase obsolete patterns to make sales of 
what he termed “trash” at very low prices. But when 
it came to a question of repairs the customer would find 
much difficulty. 


Auditing Committee. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had ex- 
amined the accounts of the treasurer and found them 
correct. 

At 1 p. m. the convention adjourned sine die. 


Meeting“ of Executive Committee. 


After the adjournment of the convention the Execu- 
tive Committee met and passed resolutions thanking the 
manufacturers and jobbers of Indianapolis for the en- 
tertainment provided for the association. A resolution 
was also passed thanking the press for their attendance 
at the meeting. 

The following Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year was selected: M. L. Lewis, Marion; W. P. Lewis, 
New Alb:uny; Chas. Boonshot, Petersburg; E. M. Bush, 
Evansville. and M. L. Corey, Argos. 

Evolution of the Association Idea. 
BY SIDNEY P. JOHNSTON, CHICAGO 

I wish to thank you for the high honor vouchsafed 
your humble servant in allowing me a place on your 
programme, and beg to assure you that it is highly ap- 
preciated. 

In this address I will endeavor to present a few points 
on the growth and possibilities of the association move- 
ment. This will be a plain talk, and all hot air will be 
eliminated, for the reason that I do not bandle that line 
of goods. If I did the intensity of catalogue house com- 
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petition would put me out of business in less than 24 
hours. 

For instance, in taking up the catalogue of one of the 
Chicago mail order houses, I read that “it is the policy 
of our house to supply the consumer only such goods as 
we can save him money on; goods that can be delivered 
at your door anywhere in the United States for much 
less than they can be procured from your dealer at home, 
and in the entire line illustrated in this catalogue there 
is not an item but what will admit of a saving of at 
least 15 per cent., and from that to 75 per cent., to say 
nothing of the fact that our goods are, as a rule, of a 
higher grade than those carried by the average store- 
keeper; and we earnestly believe a careful comparison 
will convince you that we can furnish you more and 
better goods for your dollar than you can obtain from 
uny other establishment in the United States.” 

The members of the Indiana Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association and the other State associations are 
making an aggressive warfare against catalogue houses, 
and with each succeeding year their battle is becoming 
more and more successful. It must, however, be con- 
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, fessed that these catalogue men are unexcelled as dish- 
ers out of the finest hot air on the market, and their 
efforts in this line are so brilliant that any competition 
therewith on the part of humble essayists is out of the 
question. Hence I will contine myself strictly to plain, 
unvarnished facts. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

lies in the knowledge of one’s limitations, or, to put it 
in another way. to succeed one must know what he can 
do, and do it. He must also know what he cannot do, 
and not attempt to do it. In the pioneer days of every 
State individualism was everything. To use a pardona- 
ble anachronism, it made no difference to the Indiana 
minister of 1800 whether the lasting machine operatives 
in the Lynn, Mass., shoe factories were on a strike or 
not, as the good dominie made his own shoes. 

With the influx of population different lines of com- 
mercial endeavor become more and more highly special- 
ized, and in the last two decades we have witnessed a 
marvelous impetus along organization lines. Labor 
unions are showing 2 marvelous and constant growth. 
Manufacturers in almost all lines have formed trusts or 
else gentlemen’s agreements, and in mercantile lines a 
number of State organizations have been started. 

GOOD COURAGE AND POOR JUDGMENT. 

It is my belief that the reason the various State Hard- 
ware associations do not embrace every dealer who is 
eligible to membership is that the association idea in 
its full significance is not understoed by all the trade. 
There are certain things which a man in the retail Hard- 
ware business can do by his individual effort to secure 
success. There are many other things which he as an 
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isolated dealer cannot do. To speak frankly, when I see 
an isolated Hardware dealer in a small town hurling de- 
fiances at the gigantic catalogue houses in Chicago with 
one arm, while with his other hand he is writing sar- 
eastic letters to the heavily capitalized jobbing houses 
who have made illegitimate encroachments on his terri- 
tory, I am more or less reminded of the man whose 
pugnacious goat charged on a passing railroad train, and 
as the owner of the goat a few minutes later picked up 
a choice piece of goat tenderloin some rods down the 
track he remarked sadly, * You certainly had courage, 
but your judgment.” 

It is just such a figure as this that the isolated dealer 
cuts in his futile battles against an overwhelming com- 
mercial force. The time and money which he spends 
in berating jobbers and catalogue houses, or individually 
taking up his grievances with them, is largely wasted 
effort, as this class of work is co-operative and associa- 
tional rather than individual. 

The recognition of this principle by a number of pro- 
gressive dealers underlies the formation of this and every 
similar association. This weakness of the individual 
dealer and the necessity for co-operation in order to meet 
$1,000,000 concerns on a basis somewhat approxi- 
mating equality is by no means the only one of value to 
the trade in united effort. 

AN INESTIMABLE BENEFIT. 

Correlative with this idea of the association, that of a 
meeting of Hardware dealers with others in the same 
line of work is an inestimable benefit. The Hardware- 
man in his own town meets those in all walks of life. 
The minister, the milkman’s wife, the lawyer and the 
farmer all come to His store in the way of business. In 
social intercourse, in politics, in the lodge and in the 
church, the up to date Hardware dealer rubs elbows 
with a large number of people in his community. He is 
apt, however, to lose sight of the fact that owing to his 
being in the business he possesses a larger knowledge of 
the Hardware business than any of those people with 
whom he comes in contact. This constant commercial 
association with people who have an inferior knowledge 
of your business, and no association whatsoever with 
people who have an equal or superior knowledge, must 
in time lead to business rustiness, and place even the 
brightest men slightly out of date, unless they freshen 
their commercial knowledge by attendance at the meet- 
ings of the character of this one. . 

THE ASSOCIATION IDEA APPLIED TO LOCAL WORK. 

Let us apply this association idea to local work. 
What are you gentlemen in business for anyway? What 
are your ideals of life? Should I put this question to you 
the majority of you would, I have no doubt, answer me 
they were in the business to secure money enough to 
bring up a family respectably, take their part in the life 
of their community, of their State, and of their country 
and lay by enough money so they could retire and take it 
easy in their old age. In other words, they are toiling 
now in order that at some future period they may have 
absolute mastery of their time; for retirement on a com- 
petency means nothing less than absolute mastery of 
your own time and the right to do what you please. 
That, in fact, is all that any of us can strive for in this 
world. 

The force of competition forces dealers to work far 
into the night, in order that their competitors may not 
have undisputed the few crumbs of 9 o’clock p.m. busi- 
ness. There are many towns where the application of 
the association idea would transform merchants from 
weary drudges and would give them an opportunity to 
enjoy life and tmprove their minds. Suppose the five 
Hardware dealers in a given town make an agreement to 
close at 6 p.m. All are benefited. All gain that most 
valuable of all things—namely, time—and it is question- 
able if any one of these dealers by cutting 24 hours or 
so of his working time every week loses a dollar of money. 

CO-OPERATIVE BUYING. 

Another phase of this association ‘idea, which is al- 
ready in operation in the cities of Chicazo and Philadel- 
phia, and whose careful consideration is worthy the at- 
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tention of all Hardware associations, is that of co-opera- 
tive buying. Theoretically it is the only way for the re- 
tailer to do business, as the jobber is, after all, only a 
convenience. His trade is as much that of a money lend- 
er as a distributive factor. In other words, it is large- 
ly the retailer’s desire to buy on credit that has given 
the jobber the present commanding position in the trade; 
and the retailer by reorganizing his business and placing 
it on a cash basis will be in a position to purchase in 
conjunction with others of his fellow dealers who are 
similarly situated. I am not putting my fingers in any 
Indiana Hardware pie, but I will say, however, that 
there is certainly a possibility of dealers of this State 
buying cheaper through some such scheme as this, and 
if it is tried successfully it must be through the agency 
of association. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

The institution the past week of two State insurance 
associations, making five in all, shows one form of co- 
operative effort which will save the Hardware dealers 
in the States where it is adopted many times the cost 
of their membership in their respective associations. 
This formation of insurance associations, in my opin- 
ion, marks an epoch in the Hardware association move- 
ment. If for nothing else, it is a good thing because it 
gives the various associations a certain stability, and 
by cementing dealers to each other insures the perpetu- 
ity of these organizations. This movement will result 
in largely increasing the membership of the various 
associations, I have no doubt. 


THE BEST BARGAIN IS OFFERED IN ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP. 


When one considers the work that is done by a State 
Hardware association, not only in the actual adjustment 
of trade evils, but in its prevention of the predatory 
tactics of manufacturers and jobbers, it seems strange 
that every retail Hardwareman in the West should not 
avail himself of membership at the comparatively low 
price at which it is offered. 

Then, too, there is the National Association, which 
multiplies the force of each State association. As in the 
case of a State association, the tangible value of this 
great union of Hardwaremen, embracing dealers located 
from the Atlantic to the Rockies, has been great, but 
the work they have done in preventing depredations on 
the legitimate trade of every retailer has been vastly 
greater, and it seems a ridiculous question to ask wheth- 
er this grand work is not worth $1 per year to the in- 
dividual Hardware dealers, and yet not half the Hard- 
waremen in this State are paying their annua! dollar to 
help this cause. 

NEED OF TRADE EDUCATION. 

These dealers who are outside of the association need 
to be educated regarding the association idea. That is, 
to learn, as I stated before, that there are certain things 
each man can do as an individual, and, if he wishes to 
succeed, he must do them; and then there are other 
things which he cannot do as an individual, and he is 
certainly wasting his time when he attempts to do them. 
Moreover, those business problems which, owing to their 
nature, are almost sheer impossibilities for an individual 
to solve, are easily worked out by co-operative endeavor. 
Every dealer present should impress on his fellow Hard- 
ware dealers who have not yet taken advantage of the 
opportunities offered by this association, the fact that 
success in the Hardware business (to-day) can only be 
achieved by a judicious combination of individual work 
along certain lines of,business endeavor and by en- 
thusiastic co-operative work on other lines of business 
endeavor. 


Hosts at the Banquet. 


The following Indianapolis jobbers and manufac- 
turers were the hosts at the banquet given to the Indi- 
ana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association at the Co 
lumbia Club: 


Atkins, E. C., & Co. 

Burdsal, A., & Co. 

Central Rubber & Supply Co. 

Central Supply Co. 

Chandler & Taylor. 

Comstock & Coonse Co. Indianapolis Saddlery Co 

Conde, H. T., Implement Co, Indiana Edge Tool Co., Gas 

Crucible Steel Co. of America. City. 

Duckwall-Harman -Rubber & Indianapolis Stove Co 
Supply Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hide, Leather & Belting Co 
Holliday & Wyon Co. 
Hollweg & Reese. 

Home Stove Co. 






























































































Indiana Shovel Co. New Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co. 
_ Castle ay ; Union Selling Co. 
Knight & Jellison Co. Union Transfer & Storage Co 


Laycock, T. B., Mtg. Co. Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Layman & Carey Co. Co. 
Parry Mig. C« Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Stewart, Daniel, Co. 
Tapner & Sullivan, 
Taylor Belting Co. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Winter & Hill. 
Alexander L. Sykes. 


Delegates Present. 


re) ’ j yr |] sare . . . . . 

en vowing delegates were present at the conven- 
tion: 
John Rect Dugger. 


I’. A. Mitchell, the Green Hardware Company, Cicero. 

bh. C. Dutendack, Dufendack Hardware Company, Huntingburg 

A. I. Slayter, Slayter Hardware Company, Argos. 

H. H. Peelle, Centerville. . 

A. I. Makepeace, Nichol, Makepeace & Co., Anderson. 

Cc. § Wundet ick, Benjamin Rauffer Hardware Company, Co- 
iumbia CIty 

A. W. Smith, New Ross 

C. K. Bloom, Harris Hardware Company, Jonesboro. 

J. D. Bell, Bell & Williams, Upland. 

I, I’. Smith, Smith & Tilson, Franklin. 

Borneman & Sons, Elkhart 

D. LD. Phillips, Reynolds 

Cook Bros., Culver. 

S. L. Ocker, Roann. 

George Lhomas, Wingate, 

Clark & Horner, Dalesville 

Carpenter & Henley, New Castle. 

S. C. Judson, Judson & Miller, Van Buren. 

E. C. Minas, Hammond. 

Cc. E. Burgess, Goodland. 

Bunne!! & Dickey, Monticello. 

A. Stratman, Huntingburg. 

A. A. Hess, Hess & Hess, Dana. 

Morris & Aspy, Eaton. 

A. G. Briggs, A. G. Briggs & Bros., Geneva. 

Bb. P. r, Warren, 

H. D. Hardman, Lafontaine. 

Sharon bk. Jones, Jones Hardware Company, Richmond. 

Thomas & Son, Greenfield. 

4seorge .. Jones, Peru Mercantile Company, Peru 

R. L. Schmidt, Wauatah. 

David McBeth, Clinton. 

€. Champlin, Anderson. 

©. G, Coen, Elwood. 

W. C. Oakey, Little & Oakey, Muncie. 

I. R. Gardner, Monticello. 

J. A. Hunter, Elwood. 

L. Laird, Otterbem. 

0. S. Torbet, Torbet & Romey, Columbia City. 

Kk. L. Wagner, 0. 8S. Wagner, Wagner Bros. & Co., Vernon. 

Ix, C. Campbell, Liber & Campbell, Hartford City. 

0. Z. Duncan, Franklin. 

Cc. B. Vawter, Duncan & Vawter, Franklin, 

Amos Cole, Rogers & Cole, Bluffton. 

George Todd, Todd & Son, La Gro. 

Weiss & Frobert Bros., Nappanee. 

W. P. Lewis, Lewis & Creed, New Albany. 

L. W. Hoy, Hoy Hardware Company, Montpelier. 

€, Champlin, Anderson. 

F. A. Mitchell, Cicero Hardware Company, Cicero. 

John H. Steineck, Bremen. 

L. C. Judson, Judson & Miller, Van Buren. 

Chas. W. East, Elmer E. East, D. C. East & Sons, Anderson. 

Mellott & Livengood, Mellott. 

c. C. Miller, Miller Hardware Company, Sidney. 

J. B. Ranpfer, Columbia City. 

J. W. Anderson, Martinsville. 

Swinehart Hardware Company, Clinton. 

Arfhur G. Heltner & Co., South Bend. 

H. P. Townley, Townley Stove Company, Terre Haute. 

Wagner & Son, Knightstown. 

Chas. D. Gardner, Monticello. 

G. W. Sarvin, Hope. . 

J. W. Sarvin, Hope. 

Tl. G. Berger, Albion. 

W. J. Creighton, Wabash. 

Robert A. Scott, Muncie. 

M. L. Lewis, Marion Hardware Company, Marion. 

8. C. Willrout, Marion Hardware Company, Marion. 

Hussey & Hussey, Zionville. 

Harrah & Fillion, Worthington. 

F. E. Brown, Randall & Brown, Fortville. 

J. T. Hornada, Richmond. 

Arthur Keller & Co. 

E. L. Darby, Colfax. 

J. W. Gwinn, Martinsville. 

Steve A. Ker, Roan. 

J. C. Comstock, Comstock & Copeland, Noblesville. 

Reichenbach & Wickenbiser, Huntington. 

John V. Astley, Astley & Hess, Plymouth. 

John M. Amstutz, Baumgartner Bros. & Co., Berne. 

G. W. Baske, Kewanna ° 

W. E. Baughman, Baughman Bros., Linton. 

W. Banngartner, Banngartner Bros. & Co., Berne. 

C, A. Boonshot, Shawhan, Boonshot & Co., Petersburg. 

l’. H. Bowen, Roachdale. 

W. H. Brugger, South Bend. 

A. H. Burkert, Gosport. 

E. M. Bush, E. M. Bush Hardware Company, Evansville. 

W. E. Campbell. Hartford City. 

J. G. Camion, Camion Bros., Kewanna, Ind. 

A. B. Cawley, Cawley & Cawley, Kendallville. 

Carnwa!!) & Spencer, Montezarro. 

A. J. Cottle, Cottle Hardware Company, Hartsville. 

Ira F. Crail, Tipton Hardware Company, Tipton. 

Albert De Prez, J. G. De Prez & Co., Shelbyville. 

©. G. Derry, S L. Fenner Hardware Company, Terre Haute 

W. W. Dowden & Co., Lizton. 

H. C. Eggleston, O. E. Lang & Co., Mishawaka. 

C. A. Ellis, Risinger & Ellis, Carlisle. 

Thomas J. Fields, Fields, Hayes & Merrick, Waynetown. 

Harris Fitch, Lawrenceburg. 

Cc. B. Frame, D. Frame & Son, North Manchester. 

Jos. Fulton, Brammur Hardware Company, Alexandria. 

P, M. Gable, Gable Hardware Company, Hartford City. 

J. P. Gaddin, Dimmiddie & Gaddin, Frankfort. 

J. T. Gardner, Scottsburg. 

J 








John B. Gohmann, Indianapolis. 
E. T. Gough. Gough & Snyder, Farmland. 


Chas. E. Hall, Harmons Hall, Indianapolis. 
L. H. Hawkins, Hawkins & Hawkins, Otterben. 
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A. V. Hiatt, A. 1. Hiatt & Co., Lynn 
C. F. Hiatt, A. J. Hiatt & Co., Lynn 

L. Hubbard, Scottsburg. . 
W. M. Hunter, Versailles 

L. Kinderman, Boonville 
Wm. Kinderman, Boonville. 
Al. Knecht, St. Leon. 
O. Kk. Lang, O. E. Lang & Co., Mishawaka. 
I’. M. Layne, Cloverdale. 
Klis Leatherman, Orleans Hardware Company, Orleans. 
A. L, Lewis, Orleans Hardware Company, Orleans. 
lr. J. Lindley, Jeffersonville : 
J. E. Lower, Arcadia Hardware Company, Arcadia 
M. Mayer, Jr., Covington. . 
(eo. H. Miller, Mulberry 
W. L. McKee, Milroy. 
Kk. L. Moore, Freytag 
Oscar | Mutz, kdi 
( H. Neu, Bourbon 
(reo. E. Nichol, Nichol, Makepeace & Co., Anderson. 
hos. J. Nichol, Nichol, Makepeace & Co., Anderson 
J. H. Nieman, Sumevan. 
J. C, Ording, Hanna 
J. F. Price, Price & Houser, North Liberty 
(. W. Price, Price & Co., Marion 
rank H. Prunk, Indianapolis 
J. E. Quear, Tipton. 
k. E. Ranck, St. Paul Hardware Company, St. Paul 
Chas. T. Remmer, A. B. Rogers, Warrington. 
li. L. Renner, Sandhorn 
J. G. Rimstitt, Rimstitt Bros., Rockport 
James J. Rimstitt, Rimstitt Bros., Rockport. 
Geo. P. Ross, Ross & Brady, Walkerton. 
\. B. Rogers, Warrington 
J. J. Romary, Romary, Gaylim & Co., Ft. Wayne. 
James L. Fulton, Fulton Hardware Company, Portland. 
B. G. Shanklin, Frankfort. 
J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort 
Hi. M. Sherwood, H. M. Sherwood & Son, Linton. 
L. B. Sherwood, Indianapolis 
A. N. Shidler, Shidler Bros., South Bend. 
Wm. P. Shipley, Howe & Shipley, Lafayette. 
T. B. Smiley, Smiley Bros., Matthews. 
W. H. Snyder, Gough & Snyder, Farmland. 
H. P. Spaeth, N. P. Spaeth & Co., Aurora. 
G. D, Stevens, Argos. 
H. R. Stooner, Rochester. 
A. D. Sumner, A. D. Sumner & Son, Hillsboro. 
H. W. Taylor, Lynn. 
Milo J. ‘Thomas, Corunna. 
Morell Tilson, Smith & Tiison, Franklin. 
H. T. Trueblood, M. J. Carnahan Company, Washington. 
Ss. B. Tucker, S. B. Tucker & Co., Cornwell. 
H. J. Walsman, Batesville. 
F. L. Wasmuth, A. Wasmuth & Son, Roanoke. 
W. H. Wood, Vincennes. 
A. J. Wemhardt, Frutag, Wemhardt & Co., Terre Haute. 
Geo. D. Weinland, Hope. 
Jake Whisler, Whisler Hardware Company, Marion. 
A. Stuffey, Young & Stuffey, Sheridan. 
E. L. Wagner, Wagner Bros. Company, Vernon. 
W. S. Richey, Lebanon. 


Wamhardt & Co., Terre Haute 
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Other Visitors, 


in addition to the delegates there were in attendance 
at the convention the following visitors: . 


H, L. Pipp, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

W. H. Pipp, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, Terre 
fiaute, Ind. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, New York. 

Frank Wells, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Will Cumback, Jr., Conde Implement Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

F. E. Sladden, Allith Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

H. A. Cole, Cole Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

J. B. Campbell, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

E. F. Zander, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

W. H. Diffenbacher, Wallis, Robinson & Co., Chicago. 

Daniel Stern, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

Sidney P. Johnson, the American Artisan, Chicago. . 

E. J. Brodrich, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 

J. A. Boyd, American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

L. L. Sawin, American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

Cc. B. Howland, J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, III. 

Wm. H. Voss, Voss Bros. Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Chas. E. Mearns, Voss Bros, Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Wm. Petersen, Lyons Specialty Company, Lyons, Iowa. 

D. G. Hughes, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 

W. T. Leckie, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Cc. R. Edmonds, Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit, Mich. 

A. P. Roehm, Robeson Cutlery Company, Chicago. 

M. O. Louis, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

E. McCameron, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

W. T. Partridge, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

R. H. Stevens, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edw. W. Keisker, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

W. J. Dermody, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Jno. T. Hazen, Jr.. Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. H. Martin, the H. T. Conde Implement Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

R. A. Henry, Indianapolis Stove Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. G. Brown. Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, 

G. C. Kurtz. Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohlo. 

T. Addison, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio. 

R. C. Whitaker, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohfo. 

W. G. Beegle, Robeson Cutlery Company and Rochester Stamp- 
ing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. M. Blackburn, Cleveland Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. A. McCammon, Home Stove Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. E. Draper. F. & L. Kahn & Brothers, Hamilton, Ohlo. 

Wm. Peck. Whitman Agriculture Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Louis H. Pigott, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. 

S. S. Helms, Gates-Osborn Carriage Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. G. Garey, Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 

E. W. Clark, BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. L. Sykes. Union Selling Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank K. Meharry, F. & L. Kahn & Brothers, Hamilton, Ohlo. 

L. B. Sherwood. Superior Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. R. Sullivan, Tanner & Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wm. M. Husbands, Tanner & Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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James T. Jenver, Tanner & Suilivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thos. W. Pearson, Tanner & Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ellis C, Falkening, Tanner & Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John C. Henley, Tanner & Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jas. T, Layman, Layman & Carey Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. P. Baker, Cole Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

J. E. Schroyer, Favorite Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

J. Frank Knight, Favorite Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

Frank B. Scott, May & Fiebeger, Akron, Ohio. 

Cc, W. Halderman, Home Pride Range Company, Marion, Ind. 

R. C. Houston, Home Pride Range Company, Marion, Ind. 

S. D. Baldwin, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

J. T. Anderson, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

Riley Hunt, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

G. Wehmeyer, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

F. Close, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

T. Horan, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John Winnings, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

George Adlam, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

R. P. Van Camn, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

S. G. Van Camp, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Fred. C. Stevenson, Lamb Wire Fence Company, Adrian, Mich. 

W. E. Garretson, Chicago, Ill. 

c. C. Lynd, Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Kroberger, Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa. 

G. R. Stafford, E C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Topping, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; 

Geo. W. Walker, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cc. D. King, the Fuller-Warren Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John F. Hazen, Jr., the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

D. H. Anderson, Centerville, Ind. 

Allen B. Cleveland, Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J. Ross, Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Ad. Kammerdiener, the Joliet Stove Works, Joliet, Ill. 

E. F. Sutherland, KE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. Raible, E. C. Atkits & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

M. H. Snyder, the Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

I’. L. Anderson, the Elliott Mfg. Company, Warren, III. 

W. M. Brezett, the Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Alfred T. Reater, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. Kramer, Kramer Bros., Dayton, Ohio. 

N. Christopherson, A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. - 

D. E. Magee, the Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Atkins’ cards seemed to be as popular as Atkins’ 
Saws; they were everywhere; red or blue, gilt edged or 
plain, they went just the same; some of them seemed 
to possess deliquescent properties, disappearing so rap- 
idly that even Frank Wells, F. R. Stafford, E. W. Clark 
and N. A. Gladding could not keep track of them. 





Wm. Peterson of the Lyons Specialty Company, 
Lyons, Iowa, offered a snap to the delegates, in the shape 
of a Barn Door Latch. He found great competition, how- 
ever, from Jack Frost, who was very busy. 


Life on the “ocean wave” was made pleasant for 
Wm. H. Voss, president, and Chas. BE. Mearns, sales 
manager, of the Voss Bros. Mfg. Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, by the delegates who took an interest in the ma- 
chine exhibited. 


C. B. Howland, Indianapolis, representing J. E. Por- 
ter & Co. of Ottawa, Ill., Haying Tools, was very popu- 
lar because of the convenient memorandum book he pre- 
sented to Hardwaremen as a souvenir. 


John T. Hazen, Jr., representing the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, was busy explaining the electric weld used in 
constructing the Pittsburgh Perfect Fence. A vest pocket 
example of the weld was distributed in tiny envelope. 


F. E. Sladden of the Allith Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
found the Reliable Door Hanger and Fire Door Equip- 
ment veritable Aladdin Lamps. All he had to do was to 
rub the display before the intelligent Hardwareman to 
get his wishes. 


Pipp Bros., W. H. and H. L., representing the Colum- 
bian Enameling & Stamping Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind., distributed cute little Pudding Dishes, triple coated 
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enamel, which won the hearts of the ladies and the 
praise of the clear sighted business man. 


A. H. Burkert, Gosport, Ind., was sergeant-at-arms 
during the executive sessions; he had the military bear- 
ing, and was prepared not to allow his experience in Chi- 
cago to be repeated at the Denison House. 

The Robeson Cutlery Company and the Rochester 
Stamping Company made most effective and nove! dis- 
plays of Cutlery, Silver Nickel and Argentine Ware. H. 
W. Beegle and A. P. Roehm renewed old acquaintances 
and made many new friends. 

E. N. Brodrich was especially busy presenting the 
prominent feature of the numerous specialties manu- 
factured by the Wilcox Mfg. Company of Aurora, Ind. 
Mr. Brodrich had to cope single handed with numer- 
cus delegates, but he was equal to the occasion. A steel 
clamp souvenir gave him a cinch on the trade. 

W. L. Taylor, the next Governor of Indiana, was puz- 
zled to know how a man ean ride a Grindstone—it’s a 
Unicycle. W. D. Simpson of Aurora is responsible for 
the work of art that caught the Governor-to-be’s atten- 
tion and will probably answer. 


H. A. Cole and H. C. Baker, Chicago, were kept busy 
at the convention explaining the merits of the original 
Cole’s Hot Blast Stove. The souvenir buttons which 
they distributed will serve to radiate the genial infiu- 
ence of the Hot Blast. 


Secretary Corey is to be congratulated upon his selec- 
tion of the badge for 1903. The enameled pin with an 
illustration of a Padlock is of the old medallion type in 
its setting. Blue was the color selected for the members 
and white for friends and visitors. 


The social functions were among the most pleasing 
features of the convention. The smoker at the Denison 
House and the banquet at the Columbia Club were 
highly enjoyable and well attended. Two hundred and 
thirty-seven members of the Indiana Association were 
present at the banquet. 


Wit and humor were prominent features of the ban- 
quet held at the Columbia Club. The responses to toasts 
were highly appreciated by the 300 guests. The disap- 
pointment because of the absence of the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor was largely dissipated by the 
presence of Wm. L. Taylor, who sang the praises of 
Indiana to the delight of the State association and the 
entertainment of the visitors. 


W. P. Bogardus, president of the Ohio State Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association; R. R. Williams, Hard- 
ware editor of The Iron Age, and H. T. Cormick, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, responded to the toastmaster, Hon. John B. Cock- 
rum, and made brief addresses. 


D. M. Parry, president of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, in responding to the toast, “‘ Organization,” 
alluded to his recent address at Chicago, where he inad- 
vertently made irrelevant remarks concerning the High 
Lord Mayor of the metropolis of the Northwest. Mr. 
Parry alluded to his early experience in the Hardware 
trade, and judging from his recent experience with the 
labor unions he has continued to receive hard wear up 
to the present time. 


The judges of the cake walk at the smoker were as 
graceful as the participants in the walk. They dis- 
charged their onerous duties to the credit of themselves 
and the association. 


“The presencé of W. P. Bogardus, president of the 
Ohio Hardware Association, was very much appreciated 
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° 
by the convention. Mr. Bogardus represents one of the 
very best associations, and his addresses in the conven- 
tion and at the banquet were listened to with especial 
pleasure and profit. 


H. G. Cormick, president of the National Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, gave excellent suggestions and im- 
pressed the convention with the importance of organiza- 
tion, as well as the good work which is being done by 
the National. His presence at the which 
are being held is doing much to further the movement 
Those in the East will be glad to know that he will be 
present at several of the meetings there, while Mr. Corey 
will look after those in the West. Both of these gentle 
men are thoroughly in sympathy with the work to be 
done and contribute much to its success. They 
tainly be given a hearty welcome wherever they go, 
making friends for themselves and the cause they repre- 
sent. 


conventions 


will cer 


W. P. Lewis received many congratulations on the 
success of his administration. The association is in a 
much stronger position than when he entered upon the 
responsible office of president, and his personality and 
marked ability as a presiding ofticer contributed much 
to the interest and success of the convention. The choice 
of his successor is recognized as a very happy one, as Mr. 
Bush possesses admirable qualifications for the position, 
to which he was chosen by a unanimous vote. 


3'* 


The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiaec, Mich., were 
ably represented by W. T. Leckie and D. G. Hughes, 
who occupied Parlor D in the Denison, which had been 
handsomely decorated. Here punch was dispensed to 
the visitors by Doe-Wah-Jack, the famous Indian. The 
company’s headquarters were inspected by many in the 
trade, who enjoyed the generous hospitality extended. 
Among the gifts which were presented to the visitors 
were souvenir Spoons, Round Oak pins and Round Oak 
Match Boxes. 





FINE EXAMPLES OF EXHIBITION CUTLERY. 


RAEF & SCHMIDT, 107 Chambers street, New York, 
sole agents in the United States and Canada for 

J. A. Henckels, Solingen, Germany, manufacturers of 
the Twins brand, have just received from the Solingen 
works a counterpart of one of the large exhibition pieces 
shown at the Dusseldorf Exhibition last summer, the 
only difference being the material in the handle. This 
piece is a gigantic Cook’s Knife two and a fifth meters 
long, or about 7 feet 3 inches over all. The blade of 
cutlery steel is tempered and ground as is the regular 
article, being 64 inches long and 7% inches wide at the 
handle, both sides being elegantly etched with tall 
grasses in gold and silver, so that in a mirrored case both 
surfaces are seen at once. The handle in this Knife is 
a beautifully tinted coral wood, inlaid with four hard 
woods in different colors on both sides, the upper and 
lower portion being hand carved, the original exhibi- 
tion Knife having had a handle of carved ivory. In the 
same case is an immense exhibition Cork Screw, 36 
inches long from screw point to handle. The handle 
is made of a pair of choice buffalo horns, joined in the 
center by a massive piece of engraved bronze showing 
a German coat of arms. The horns, which turn in op- 
posite directions, are finely polished and show distinctly 
the delicate markings in various blended tints of jet 
black to gray. These pieces are supplemental to many 


others of like character which have been previously 
described, some of them being loaned to customers 
handling this make of goods for exhibition in their 
stores. 


——$——LVW—_—_—_— 


THE WRIGHT & COLTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY have 
petitioned the Commissioner of Corporations for permis- 
sion to change their name to the Wright Wire Company. 
The reason is that the Colton interests have long ago dis- 
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appeared from the business, and Wire Cloth is now only 
one of a number of the staple products of this Wire busi- 


ness, 


ee 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 

HE LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY, 19- 

T ~1 Cliff street, New York, have just issued a 

illustrated catalogue, 


hne 


hew cloth bound, 11% x S!,4 inches 


in size. The extensive assortment of enameled, tin, ja- 


panned and galvanized wares they manufacture 
them to 


‘ompels 
issue catalogues for each class separately, this 
Nickel 
\ll-White 


galvanized 


one being confined to enameled goods in Agate 
Steel, Pearl-Agate, El-an-ge, Blue and White. 
and Regal Steel Wares. with 25 pages of 


zoods at the back of book On two pages in 


Woodhaven, L. L., 


Their catalogues are 


front are 


fine views of their Harrisburg, 


and 

Pa., plants. printed in this form 
for office use, and in smaller sizes for general purposes. 
Other 


lines made |] 


Kitchen Sinks 


opper Ho- 


y' the company are 


and Sink Backs, Planished Ware, Brass and ¢ 


tel SVare, Plain and Retinned Stamped Ware, Japanned 
Ware, Pieced Tinware, Milk Cans and Hospit and 
Chemists’ Supplies 
—_— 
THE HOLLINGER FENCE COMPANY, Green\ Ohio, 


have just begun the manufacture of a line of Plain and 
Hollow Back Shovels and Spades, Hollow Back s« 
Ditching and Drain Tools; Molders, Coal and Railroad 
Shovels; Furnace Scoops and Snow Shovels. The 


‘OOpS; 


com- 
pany are prepared to furnish the above goods, as well as 
Fencing, Spring Cotters, Flat Spring and Riveted Keys. 


On Monday morning, February 16, the offices of the 
George H. Tay Company, San Francisco, Cal., were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The records of the company, 
however, were saved, and there was but slight damage 
to their stock, while their shipping facilities are not in 
any way impaired. 


W. H. FARRELL, formerly \llerton- 
Clarke Company, New York, and more recently by the 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I., will in the 
future represent the Nicholson File Company on the 
road, among the trade in the territory lately covered by 
I’. Herbert Smith, who has become president of the 
Etna Mfg. Company, New York, as already noticed in 
these columns. Mr. Smith, who has for repre- 
sented the Nicholson File Company, among a considera- 
ble portion of the trade, has severed his connection with 
that company in order to devote his entire attention and 
energy to the interests of the Etna Mfg. Company. Mr. 
Smith leaves the employ of the Nicholson File Company 
with the best feeling on the part of both their officers 
and department managers and takes their best wishes 
with him in the assumption of his new duties. 


employed by 


years 


THE COLUMBUS CHAIN CoMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock to $200,000 preferred and 
$200,000 common, the additional stock being largely tak- 
en up by thewld interests. The company are manufac- 
turers of Chains of every description, and their business 
has increased very rapidly, making it necessary to in- 
crease their working capital and also their capacity. 
No change was made in officials of the concern. who 
Wambaugh, president and 
treasurer; Isaac B. Cameron, vice-president; Henry P. 
Ford, secretary, and Daniel Carroll, superintendent. 


are as follows: Charles M. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the New England 
Iron and Hardware Association was held through the 
courtesy of F. H. Butts, C. E. Eager and E. P. Sander- 
son at the Tiffin Club, Boston, on Wednesday, February 
18, with the usual reception preceding. The speaker of 
the evening was the Hon. Robert Luce, and the subject 
Play in Political Matters.” 
There was a large attendance and the meeting was very 
enjoyable. An innovation planned by Mr. Butts was the 
seating of the company at small tables, 


of his address was “ Fair 
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Pacific Retail Hardware Association. 


Hk tifth annual meeting 
ware Association was 


of the Pacific Retail Hard- 
held in San Francisco on 


Wednesday, 21st ult., in the banquet hall of the Cali 


fornia Hotel. The meeting was a very satisfactory one 


and a large number were in attendance. 


Promptly at 9.30 a.m. the president called the meet 


ing to order, 
sponded: 


Adkins & Drane, Red Bluff 

ht M Beebe aridaiey 

«. L, Bills, Oroville 

silliou & Applegate, St. John 
J. P. Burbank, Anderson 

t. B. Cranston, Woodland 









kd. G. Carter, Cottonwood 

W. M. Doty, Biggs 

Denny Bar Co., Scott Valley 

Elam B Hardware C 
Grass Valley 





Eppinger & Co., Dixon. 

J. Grover, Colusa, 

B. P. Grover, Williams 

L. L. Hubbell, Chico 

Hampton Hardware Co.. 
Marysville 

R. J. Hancock, Auburn. 

Hochheimer & Co., German 
town 

John Heanny, Lincoln. 

L. O. Johnson, Arbuckle. 

J. D. Johnson, Dixon. 

R. O. Kimbrough, Sacramento. 

Kaufman Bros., Corning. 

Hi. D. Knight & Bro. Elk 
Creek. 

Estate of J. P. Klemmer, Wil 
lows 

Legg & Shaw Co., Nevada 
City. 

Lyon & Garrett, Red Bluff 


when the following firms and members re 


( I. McBride, Lincoln 

A. L. Nichols, Chico 

Rh. Noell, Grass Valley 

Murdock Bros., Orland 

John Simpson, Tehama 

\. (. Stagner, Wheatland. 

Benj. Smith, Maxwell. 

(feo, J lurner, Nevada City. 

White, Cooley & Cutts, Marys- 
Ville 

Il. A, Seribner, Durham. 

W. Kk. Hawkins, Ager. 

ll. G. Dorsch, Quincey. 

M. ().4 Meehan, Placerville, 

l’ioneer Hardware Co., Placer 
ville. 

kk. L. Reed, Junction City. 

Ruhl Stove & Hardware Co., 
Stockton. 

E. F. Reichman & Co., Fort 
Jones 

rady & Cassidy, Grass Va 
ley 

G. H. Knight, Adin 

Thomas Jones, Hornbrook 

kk. B. Cavanaugh, Edgewood 

Ophir Hardware Co., Oroville. 

Francis & Johnson, Auburn. 

Owen Sullivan, Colusa. 

J. A. Murray, Woodland. 

J. T. Brown, Rio Vista. 

Russell & Lefebvre, Redding 


McCormick-Saeltzer Co., Red Henderson Bros., Lodi. 

ding. ilubbard & Earll, Chico. 
J. A. McFeeley, Chico. Chris. Sieber & Co., Woodland 
Mitchell & Son. Colusa. liochheimer & Co., Willows. 


rir. White’s Address, 

President John C. White delivered the following ad- 
dress: 

Another year has rolled around and I am addressing 
you for the fifth time as your president. To me these 
annual meetings are a source of great pleasure, and I 
look forward to them as one of the things which tend 
to enliven the dull monotony of business life. Here we 
meet our friends and those engaged in the same busi- 
ness; those whose thoughts run parallel to our own; 
those who have the same hopes and aspirations and 
who share the same general desire to get an honest liv- 
ing in our own particular line of usefulness. 

The merchants of large cities have their appointed 
places to meet and talk over their affairs; they have 
their Chambers of Commerce, their exchanges and clubs 
where they meet almost daily. They do not leave their 
business for pleasure alone, but for the purpose of ex- 
changing views on the various topics which arise from 
time to time, and which affect their welfare and their 
business. Then why should not the Pacific Hardware- 
men be entitled to meet at least once a year and freely 
talk over what most interests them, and indulge in a 


little business outing and vacation? 


THE OBJECTS 


to be attained by these meetings seem to me to be the 
following 

Getting together, becoming acquainted with each 
other, and becoming friends instead of enemies; con- 
sulting w each other on matters pertaining to the 
trade, and looking after the interests of our members, 
and also becoming acquainted with the people with 


whom we do business. 


rhe principals of the large mercantile houses of the 


city seldom go into the country and eall upon us: we 
have to come to the city and callupon them. Their genial 
comme! representatives are the ones with whom we 
do bus ss and whom we know, and, notwithstanding 


how worthy and capable these gentlemen may be, yet 


to see and meet the principals and talk with them pro- 
duces feeling of satisfaction which the commercial 
traveler es not impart. I would, therefore, most re 
spectfully submit that it would be a good thing for both 


the wholesale and retail trade if the principals of the 
wholesale houses should at least once a year make a 
pilgrimage to the country and call on their customers, 
see them in their stores, listen to suggestions, &c., and I 
am sure great good to both sides would be the result. 
THIS IS THE FIFTH YEAR 
of the existence of our association, and a little review 
of the past might not be uninteresting and the condi- 
tions then and now might be considered. 

From the trade journals, which we receive from the 
East, we occasionally read of the existence of retail 
Llardware associations and their aims and objects, and 
we have also learned from the same sources that many 
of the undesirable conditions we were laboring under 
were removed by united effort, and proper and business 
understandings established. A call of the retail Hard- 
ware dealers was made to meet at Marysville, and it 





JOHN C. WHITE, President. 


was heartily responded to. The Pacific Retail Hard- 
ware Association was formed and organization per- 
fected, and they went to work. 

The trade then was in a very bad way. The retail 
dealers had to distribute the heavy staples of the trade 
in competition with those they bought the goods from, 
and were not paid for their labor in distributing those 
staples. It was well known at that time that perfect 
organization existed among the wholesale trade. There 
was only one way to meet the effect of this condition 
and that was to meet organization with organization, 
which was done. The same conditions existed in the 
Farm Implement and Wagon business, and the retail 
dealers had to bear the brunt of the unhappy and un- 
fair competition which was engendered; and when it is 
considered that they took greater risk in selling their 
goods, put more capital into their business in compari- 
son with the amount of business done, and waited longer 
for their money, yet acting as chief distributers, they 
were paid nothing for their time and labor. These con- 
ditions were to some extent soon rectified and some 
tain share of the profits fell to the lot of the retail dis- 
tributor, the details of which you are all familiar with. 


business-like understandings arrived at whereby a cer- 


rHeE PARTIAL SUCCESS OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


in their efforts to benefit their members induced the 
formation of 


similar associations in other parts of the 
State, and there are now four other associations of re- 
tailers of Hardware in existence, and a State associa- 
tion has been formed, to which all the associations owe 


allegiance, and which we must support because it is 
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through that association that the united voice of upward 

of 400 members must be 


| eed a. 


heard and, not only heard, but 


\ chain, as you all know, 
link. 
tre not very strong and which need strengthening. The 
first is that 


has not 


is only as strong as its 


weakest Now, our chain has some links which 


*suborganization ’ among our members 
reached that state of perfection which it ought 
on the occasion of our last meeting a paper on that sub 
That 


paper exhausted the subject and you are no doubt fa 


ject was read by Mr. Gutman of Germantown 


miliar with the arguments and facts so well set forth 
In order to have weight and force we must be united 
and have no internal dissensions 

In many sections of the country covered by our asso 
ciation perfect harmony exists. The members meet 
occasionally and take the situation in and renew pledges 
to one another and look into complaints and clear up 
Where this is done if{ good faith 
the result is harmony and profit. 


the result is discord, 


misunderstandings. 
Where it is not done 
undue competition, loss of profit, 
and the benefits of our organization are completely lost 

Ask those who get together and act wisely if the as 
sociation has benefited them. The reply is, “ yes,” em 
phatically “yes.” Ask those who have not had the 
business sagacity to get together and uphold agreements 
if the association has benefited them. What do they 
say?’ They at once say that the principles of the as 
sociation are all right, and immediately begin to blame 
the other fellow. Now, go to the other fellow and what 
Why, he says the same as the first fellow 
and blames him. Now, ask me, and what do I say? I 
say it is the fault of both of them: that they ought to 
set together and agree and fight the common enemy 
and not their friends. 

There ought to be some high tribunal at which these 
men who persistently refuse the advice and assistance 
offered them through association work,, should be tried 
and, if possible, brought to a sense of duty, as their 
action tends to weaken the influence of the association 
to which they belong, to say nothing of the suffering 
and loss which they entail upon themselves. 

I am happy to state that instances of this kind are 
not now so common as in the early stages of our as 
sociation work. Our members seem more alive to their 
interests and less selfish now that the benefits of or- 
ganized effort are being felt and they are becoming 
educated to the idea that in any organization, whether 
religious, political or commercial, the good of the many 
must be paramount to the interests of the few, and that 
unenlightened selfishness will wreck any organization. 


does he say? 


SUBORGANIZATION IS THE KEYSTONE 


of the arch on which rest all the hopes of our asso- 
ciation. If that fails then our association fails, and as 
a body organized for attaining profitable results and a 
reasonable recompense for our labor and capital, we 
might as well disband and not pretend to anything ex- 
cept perhaps a social gathering. 

It therefore ought to be the duty of all here to de- 
vise Ways and means to avert such a calamity, for a 
calamity it would be to all if 
condition of five years ago. 


things reverted to the 
Every effort must be made 
to uphold the principles and purposes on which and for 
which our association was formed. 

It will be the duty of this meeting to devise ways 
and means for promoting suborganization, keeping our 
intact and extending its 
principles. We must not let our 
While associations 


association usefulness and 
organization fail. 
with similar purposes are forming 
every day in every direction around us, let it not be 
said that the retail Hardware dealers are behind their 
neighbors in business sagacity and intelligence. Where 
the laboring man in every branch of industry, the ar- 
tisan, the professional man down to the shoeblack, or- 
ganizes for protection, pays his money freely and sac- 
rifices some of his individuality for the good of the 
many, surely we will not proclaim that we are 
to uphold the principles of 
era of the world’s 
survive. 


unable 
union which give, in this 
history, the strength to live and 
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I have pointed out what, in my opinion, are the weak 
links in our chain, and remains with this association 
to deal with the means of strengthening those links, 
h I hope will be 


rust that we will have 


done. Before we meet again I 


so strengthened them that the 


h 


hain may be able to bear any reasonable strain whic 
upon it 

L will conclude by reminding you that faithfulness to 
urselves and this association is very important and 
i trust that your deliberations may be marked with 
tunl consideration and forbearance, that broad and 


liberal pol cies will be ndopted that zood business sense 


nd principles will guide us to success in our efforts, and 
that our reward may be commercial peace and pros 
ity. 
The Treasurer and Secretary 
submitted their reports, which were approved by the 
\uditine Committee. and on motion ordered received and 
placed on Tile 


The next order of business being the reception of 


Committee’s report, the same was sub 





WILLIAM EARLL, 


Treasurer 


Vice-President Oscar C. Schulze of Dixon 


and was as follows: 


mitted by 


Executive Committee’s Report. 

Your Executive Committee begs most respectfully to 
submit its fourth annual report. 

On March 10, 1902, the committee met and organ- 
ized at the California Hotel, in San Francisco, and con- 
sidered the various subjects which it was requested to 
attend to at the general meeting It will be in your 
recollection that at that time the California State Re- 
tail Hardware Association held its annual meeting, and 
as the subjects which your committee had to consider 
were also to be taken up by the Executive Committee 
of the State Association it was deemed advisable to 
await the result of its action, as the objects to be at- 
tained were identical 

DIFFERENTIALS 

At this period a general disruption of the differentials 

of Iron, Steel, Pipe 


these differentials were very 


Shoes, &c., was imminent, and as 
important factors in the 
usefulness of our organization, a Conference Committee 
was appointed by the 


State Association to make one 


more effort to harmonize the views and ideas of the 


several members of the Wholesale Association, whose 


actions threatened disruption of some of the principal 


which had been in effect. 

The Conference Committee consisted of E. A. Eaton 
of Salinas, John C. White of Marysville, C. G. Lathrop 
of Hollister, G. A. Gutman of Germantown and F. H. 
Ellis of San Francisco. Thi 


differentials 


s committee immediately en 
its duties and called upon A. L. Seott of the 
Hardware & Steel Company, and Mr. Bothin of 


tered upon 


Pacific 
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the Judson Mfg. Company, and after simmering the dif 
ferences down a satisfactory agreement was reached 
which had the effect of re-establishing the differentials 
in full force and effect. 

The committee before mentioned has not as yet had 
the opportunity of formally reporting its findings to the 
State Association, but, nevertheless, as far as your com 
mittee is informed, the said differentials have con 
tinued in full force and effect and have been main 
tained, as no complaints have been received. 

After the foregoing had been accomplished, the next 
duty of your committee was the consideration of the 
open conditions existing in Redding and territory tribu 
tary. Following a long consultation with the wholesale 
Hardware trade, in which G. A. Johnson, representing 
the McCormick-Saeltzer Company of Redding partici 
pated, the breach was healed by mutual concessions 
and the differentials were re-established in the above 
mentioned territory, and so far as your committee can 
learn have continued in a satisfactory condition. 

RETAIL PRICE ON IMPLEMENTS 

The question of a retail price being maintained on 
Implements by the manufacturers’ agents and jobbers 
was next considered and the matter laid before them by 
your committee, with the request that the various agents 
should agree with their respective country agents as to 
retail price in San Francisco and Sacramento, which 
price should be strictly maintained by the country 
agents, they adding freight from San Francisco or Sac 
ramento to their respective places of business. 

No formal report has been received from this chap 
ter of the wholesale trade, but from what your commit- 
tee can learn the principle has been acted upon, and it 
is earnestly hoped will be recognized and adhered to by 
both the wholesale and retail trade. 

WAGON SCHEDULE. 

Your committee renewed the Wagon schedule, and no 
complaints have reached it of any dereliction on the part 
of the wholesale trade. The only trouble has been that 
some of our members, according to reports, have not 
lived up to the spirit of the agreement, but in a general 
way it has been well maintained. Your committee can- 
not too strongly impress upon its members the benefit 
of local suborganization, for by that, after all, the mem- 
bers will receive the full benefits of the association and 
the labors of your committee. 

WIRE AND NAIL SCHEDULE. 

A threatened disruption of the Wire and Nail sched- 
ule appearing imminent, the committee called upon the 
various manufacturers and jobbers, and on their repre 
sentatives, John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, who had 
hitherto kept aloof from the association, but who were 
induced to formally join the Wire and Nail Chapter and 
abide by the rules governing that body, which have 
proven very satisfactory, and have had the effect of re- 
moving discontent and want of confidence’ which your 
committee foresaw would end in disruption, and would, 
no doubt, have soon extended in other directions. 


THE FINANCIAL FROBLEM 


has been a very serious one with your committee, its 
only revenue having been the annual dues paid by the 
members. The membership fees which yielded in the 
early stages of the association a considerable revenue. 
are not now procurable, owing to the fact of very few 
new members joining. Your committee, therefore, 
found itself embarrassed to the extent that it was un- 
able to meet its obligations. After consultation it was 
decided that in view of the fact that many of the mem- 
bers deal largely in those items to which the differen- 
tials extend, and who are benefited to a corresponding 
extent, they should contribute more in proportion than 
the members whose trade extends in other directions 
and does not embrace, to any great extent, those articles 
which are protected by the differentials. 

A call was therefore made on some of those mem- 
bers and the conditions placed before them, and the fol- 
lowing contributed the various sums set opposite their 
names: 
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McCormick-Saeltzer Company, Redding.............e8-+-+5 $50 
Legg & Shaw Company, Nevada City...........eeee- one 
Georges H. TUEMer, MOVER CUFs i lisveviccsccavessese . 25 
White, Cooley & Cutts, Marysville... ecevscccvrececes 25 
Ilampton Hardware Company, Marysville............++- . 25 
Es. BORON, BEDI cos cb boi Sed een ween 660 ne ale 10 
Brady & Cassidy, Grasse Valley... .cccsccesecscovseccovve 10 
Elam Biggs Hardware Company, Grass Valley...........+-. 10 


Thomas B. Gibson, R. B. Cranston and J. A. Murray, Wood- 
land a TTT Tre been cbt chs 69 aS6OS SORES CFR EE 2 
( c Balin, Creve. ccscovone 


This sum was deposited with William Earl], the treas- 
urer, and relieves the present embarrassment of the 
association. 

The committee hopes that the association will adopt 
such measures as may be found equitable, so that those 
receiving the larger benefits may contribute accordingly. 
An appeal is therefore made to the members to give 
this subject early consideration. 

In this connection it might be weil to state thit out 
of the small dues collected annually the association has 
by virtue of its resolution in joining the State Assovcia- 
tion contributed $1.50 per member as annual dues to 





ROBERT W. BOYD, Secretary. 


that body. It must be apparent therefore that the use- 
fulness of the association must be very much curtailed 
if the necessary finances are not supplied. 

Your committee therefore recommends not only the 
special assessment on the dealers in large quantities of 
goods protected by differentials, but the adoption of the 
resolution offered at the last annual meeting recom- 
mending that the annual dues should be increased to 
$12 instead of $6, and the by-laws amended accordingly. 

Your committee has been in correspondence with the 
California State Retail Hardware Association on the 
following subjects: 

1. The advisability of employing a State Organizer 
and the ways and means of so doing. 

2. The question af the retailing of Stoves, Tinware, 
Tools and other Hardware by jobbers in San Francisco. 

Referring to the first question, your committee will 
state that this is entirely a question of ways and means, 
and while a great many of the larger dealers would be 
perfectly willing to supply their proportion of the means, 
yet it is of the opinion that many of the smaller dealers 
could not be prevailed upon to supply their pro rata of 
the means necessary to keep a man of sufficient ability 
constantly in the field. The committee does, however, 
believe that if the proper person can be found available 
and the necessary funds be forthcoming, his efforts 
would amply repay everyone connected with the trade. 

RETAILING BY JOBBERS. 

With regard to the second question, your committee 
has had considerable correspondence and verbal dis- 
cussion with those most directly interested in San 





Francisco, and is unable to reconcile the stand our as- 
sociation has taken with the objects sought by the Re- 
tail Association of San Francisco and Oakland for the 
following reasons: 

Our association has always recognized the right of 
those wholesale dealers in Plows, Implements, Wagons 
and Hardware to sell to customers in San Francisco and 
Sacramento, but has insisted that a sufficient difference 
be maintained between a wholesale and retail price. 
Now come the retail dealers of San Francisco and Oak- 
land and ask our support to their efforts in compelling 
the wholesale trade to retire altogether from the retail 
trade. 

Your committee has had several interviews with the 
wholesale trade on this subject and is at present a little 
in doubt as to whether we can consistently support that 
idea. It is found that a great many of the retailers in 
San Francisco buy their principal lines of goods, such 
us Stoves, Tinware, Builders’ Hardware, and other sim 
ilar merchandise direct from the Eastern manufasétur- 
ers, and only a limited \trade in those articles is done 
by them with the wholesalers in San Francisco. It is 
aiso found that they represent the Eastern manufac 
turers in different lines of goods. The consequence 
would be if the wholesalers discontinued retailing their 
particular lines of goods, the business field.of San Fran- 
cisco would be entirely closed to the line of goods which 
the wholesalers carry. 

Another feature which our association has always 
recognized is reciprocity in trade. If the retailer buys 
from the wholesaler he has the right to ask the whole- 
saler to discontinue retailing these goods in competition 
with him, but if not, what can the retailer give in return 
for the concession he asks? 

The foregoing are the difficulties which present them- 
selves to your committee, but your committee feels hope- 
ful that these difficulties and conditions can be modified 
and equitable understandings reached by which their 
general interests may be protected. Your committee 
further understands that efforts have already been made 
in that direction which have not been fully successful, 
and it strongly recommends that further efforts be made 
and a fair understanding be brought about by a well 
constituted committee. 

Until this question is further exploited and the result 
of further efforts is ascertained, this committee does 
not feel justified in taking a definite stand on the ques- 
tion as submitted to it. 

Your committee has to anuounce with pleasure that 
the Pacific Coast Hardware and Metal Association, in 
common with other jobbers of the Coast, has secured a 
favorable decision from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and jobbers of the Middle West, which has 
upheld the freight advantages to which the Pacific Coast 
jis entitled. Had the case been decided otherwise, it 
would have been a severe blow to both the Pacific Coast 
jobbing interests and the retail trade of the Coast, as 
they would have been harassed by the catalogue houses 
of Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere. 

Your committee recommends the adoption of the 
Pacific Hardware Journal as the official organ of this 
association, and again thanks The Iron Age for its gener- 
ous and consistent attitude on matters connected with 
Hardware associations, and also for supplying us with 
500 copies of the report of our fourth annual meeting in 
pamphlet form, free of charge to this association. 

The committee has to congratulate the members on 
the very few complaints that have been made and which 
have not been of such nature as to call for much execu- 
tive action, having been easily disposed of without any 
undue friction. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

JOHN C, WHITE, 

T. B. GIBson, 

OscaR C. SCHULZE, 

A. F. Brapy, 

ROBERT W. Boyp, 
Executive Committee. 
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Resolutions of Respect. 


Attention was called to the deaths of the tollowing 
members: J. F. Sersanous of Geo. W. Freema Estate, 
Willows; ID. T. Lyon of Lyon & Garrett, Red Bluff, and 
B. P. Grover of Williams. On motion, John Simpson and 
Elam Biggs were named as a committee to draft suit 
able resolutions of respect to the memory of the deceased 
menibers and the following resolution was it} sub- 


mitted and accepted 


We, your committee appointed to draft re- ons 
of respect to the memory of such members ot iSSO- 
ciation as have been called away in 1902, \ | beg 


leave to report the following—in Memorial 


Whereas, During the year just closed the hand of 
Divine Providence has broken into our ranks illing 
away from earth three of cur members—John FI. Sersan- 
ous of the Freeman Estate at Willows; Darwin B. Lyon 
of Lyon & Garrett, Red Bluff, and B. P. Grover of 


Williams; 
Therefore, Be it resolved that this body cherishes the 

memory of these, our departed companions, bearing them 

in fond remembrance. And to this end be further 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread n the 





A. F. BRADY, Executive Committee 


minutes of this association, and also that copies of the 
same be transmitted to the families of the deceased 


A General Discussion 


followed on various subjects affecting the rerail trade 
and on motion it was ordered to take up the matter of 
establishing differentials and the classification of cus- 
tomers in the Paint and Oil branch of the Hardware 
business, for which purpose the following committee 
was appointed and instructed to report to the Executive 
Committee at an early date: G. A. Johnson, MeCormick- 
Saeltzer Company, Redding; Geo. A. Legg, Legg & Shaw 
Company, Nevada City, and M. Q. Meehan of Placerville. 

Attention having been directed to the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report on the matter of finance, the Executive 
Committee was delegated to take this matter up at an 
early date in accordance with its report ani to levy 
assessments when found necessary on those wlio deal 
largely in the goods to which the classifications and dif- 
ferentials extend, along the lines already instituted by 
the Executive Committee. 

Selling to Consumers. 

A. F. Brady, of Brady & Cassidy, Grass Viliey, in- 
troduced the following resolutions, which were received 
with great acclamation by the association: 

Whereas, The policy of wholesalers selling directly 
to large consumers has been a matter of contention, 
which calls for an equitable adjustment in the interest 
of both the wholesaler and retailer; and 

Whereas, One of the large wholesale firms, the Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Company, have declared its ntention 
of casting its lot entirely with the retail merchants in 
this action by notifying the merchants that they have 
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instructed their traveling men to call on the retail trade 
exclusively; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That we heartily indorse the action taken 
by them and commend it to others as a step toward a 
reform which will encourage harmony and strengthen 
the financial relation between wholesaler and retailer 
where such a policy is maintained; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, in San 
Francis 

The next order of business being the sélection of the 
place for holding the sixth annual meeting, on motion 
of R. O. Kimbrough the city of Sacramento was chosen, 
and the menibers notified that in accordance with the 
by-laws the meeting would take place on the third Wed- 
nesday of January, 1904. 


Officers for 1903, 


The election of officers for the ensuing year being 
next in order the following were chosen: 

PRESIDENT, John C. White, Marysville (re-elected). 

VICE-PRESIDENT, A. L. Nichols, Chico. 

TREASURER, William Earll, Chico (re-elected). 

SECRETARY, Robert W. Boyd, Marysville (re-elected). 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: A. F’. Brady, Grass Valley (re- 
elected); John Simpson, Tehama. 

The following Auditing Committee was appointed 
by the president, consisting of Elam Biggs, Grass Val- 
ley; L. O. Johnson, Arbuckle, and J. A. Murray, Wood- 
Jand. 

On motion, duly seconded, it was unanimously or- 
dered that a vote of thanks be tendered J. Grover of 
Colusa for the able and efficient manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of sergeant-at-arms of the 
convention, 

Thomas B. Gibson, of Woodland having intimated 
that he had disposed of his Hardware business and 
retired from the trade, a vote of thanks was unanimous- 
ly tendered him for the interest manifested in the asso- 
ciation us a member of the Executive Committee. 

A vote of thanks was ordered tendered the manage- 
ment of the California Hotel of San Francisco for the 
use of their Banquet Hall during the convention. 

An invitation was extended to the members by the 
San Francisco Wholesalers and Retailers to attend a 
German supper at Techau Tavern and a theater party 
at the Tivoli Opera House on Friday evening, which 
was accepted with thanks, after which the convention 


adjourned 
ipa a 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO.’§ CATALOGUE. 

EO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 200-208 South Water 
(5 street, Chicago, Ill., issue catalogue No. 75, 894 
pages, of convenient size, relating to Mill, Railroad and 
Contractors’ Supplies, Marine Hardware, Cordage, 
Twines, Cotton Duck, Wire Rope, Cotton Waste, Canvas 
Goods, Hose, Belting and Packing. The firm are also 
shipchandlers and sailmakers. Since the issue of their 
last catalogue the firm have greatly enlarged both their 
store and warehouse. They have also established 
branch stores at Seattle and South Chicago, and have 
acquired the controlling interest in the Anniston Cordage 
Company and the Chicago Net & Twine Company. Their 
other mill connections and agencies are referred to as 
such that the firm give patrons the benefit of the best 
goods the market affords, prompt shipments and lowest 
prices. 

—$__—_—>— 


CLASON ARCHITECTURAL METAL COMPANY. 

HE CLASON ARCHITECTURAL METAL COM- 
T PANY, Providence, R. L., patentees and manufac- 
turers of the Clason Wire Snow Guards, who have 
hitherto been sole distributors of their product, are now 
placing stocks with Hardwaremen throughout New Eng- 
land and the Middle West to meet the growing demand 
and to expedite delivery. These Guards have been on 
the market six years and during that time have had 
large sales. over half a million, we are advised, being 
in use in the States of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut alone. The claims made for this Guard 
by its manufacturers are that it is stronger in construc- 
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tion, more simple and more economical than any device 
used for the same purpose; that it will not break the 
slates, will not stain them with rust and does not de- 
tract from the appearance of the roof. They are made 
in both galvanized and copper wire. The manufac- 
turers have prepared a table showing the approximate 
number of Guards required per square of roof at various 
pitches, together with other information, which they 
furnish upon application. This company also are man- 
ufacturers of Patent Metal Window Frames and Sash, 
wholly fire proof, and of Metal Skylights, Ventilators, 
&e., and are prepared to furnish estimates for the same 
erected. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York: Illustrated special catalogue A, of 48 pages, de- 
voted wholly to seasonable goods and new goods not 
shown in general catalogues Nos. 7 and 8. 

'THE A. WILHELM Company, Reading, Pa.: Pamphlets 
devoted to Royal Ready Mixed Paints, White Leads and 
Zines, Colors Ground in Oi!, Fillers, Enamels, &e. 

W. H. MULLINS, Salem, Ohio: A pamphlet illustrating 
and describing the Watson Fire Proof Window, which 
is a hollow metal frame of galvanized iron or copper, 
glazed with wire glass. 

THe C. W. Duntare Mra. Company, 108 Chambers 
street, New York: Catalogue of Kitchen Hardware. Gar- 
den and Mechanics’ Tools. A new line of Cocoabola 
and Boxwood Hammers, Tack Claws, Ice Awls and Ice 
Chisels have recently been added. 

THE Jupp & LELAND Mra, Company, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.: Catalogue relating to Bicycle Pumps, Bicycle 
Sundries, &c. The company state that their entire out- 
put, both in Bicycle Pumps and Sundries, Tinware and 
Sprayers, is entirely taken up for the present year. 

JoHN R. Keim, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue 
and price-list of Cycle Materials, Hardware Specialties, 
Metal Stampings, Serew Machine Supplies and Auto- 
mobile Parts. A brazed tubing plant has been added to 
the mill equipment, and the manufacturer is prepared to 
execute orders for brazing tubing and specialties of kin- 
dred nature in length not exceeding 50 inches, diameters 
from 4% to 5 inches. Additions have also been made to 
the stamping and drawing press capacities for larger 
and heavier work than has heretofore been possible to 
handle, 

JouHn E. GAITLEY, Troy Nickel Works, Albany, N. Y.: 
Catalogue and price-list relating to Alaska Stove Trim- 
mings, &c. In addition to Stove Trimmings the line 
includes Dampers, Kitchen and Parlor Sets, Pokers, 
Stove Lid Lifters, Ice Breakers, Tack Hammers, &c. 

THE CLEVELAND STONE Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Colored poster relating to wooden and steel frame 
mounted Grindstones, Scythe Stones, &ec. The com- 
pany’s Grindstone Fixtures are now made of malleable 
iron, which is referred to as preventing breakage. 

THE GRIFFIN Mra. Company, Erie, Pa.: Catalogue 
and price-list illustrating Steel Butts, Strap and T 
Hinges, End Gate Hinges, Hooks, Hasps and Staples, 
Folding and Wrought Steel Brackets, Drawer Pulls, Bar- 
rel Bolts and Wrought Washers. The company have 
largely increased their facilities for the rapid and eco- 
nomical production of this class of goods. 

FRANK MossBerG Company, Attleboro, Mass.: Pam- 
phlet entitled “ Our Facilities and What We Do.” This 
gives an outline of the company’s growth and the lines 
along which mechanical development have taken place. 
Some pages of half-tones illustrate the line of their man- 
ufactures. 

Tue HOoLuInceR FENCE Company, Greenville, Ohio: 
Catalogues relating to Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Fence 
Wire and Steel Fence Stays, Spring Cotters, Flat Spring 
and Riveted Keys. 

DAVENPORT LADDER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Cat- 
alogue and price-list of Single or Farm Ladders, Exten- 
sion Ladders, Fire Ladders, Fruit Pickers’ and Window 
Washers’ Single and Extension Ladders, Step Ladders, 
Trestle Ladders, && The Fruit Pickers’ and Window 
Washers’ Ladders are a new line with them. 
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THe JOHNSTON ITARVESTER CoMPANY, Batavia, N. Y., 
European office 148 Boulevard De La Villette, Paris: 
Colored poster devoted to Binders, Headers, Corn Bind- 
ers, Rakes, Reapers, Mowers, Tedders, Disk Implements 
and Spring Tooth Harrows. 

THe Rockrorp CAN Company, Rockford, Ill.: Illus 
trated catalogue of Oil and Shipping Cans, Tanks, &c., 
including Wood Jacket and Tin Cans, Gasoline Cans, 
Oily Rag and Waste Cans, Steel Tanks, Oil Pumps, Fac- 
tory Tote Boxes, Flour Sieves and Sifters. 

THE BARWEST COASTER BRAKE COMPANY, 83 Cham- 
bers street, New York: Pamphlet illustrating and de- 
scribing the Brake. 

THE WORTHINGTON Mrc. Company, Elyria, Ohio: 
Catalogue illustrating 1903 models of Fairy Juvenile 
Bicycles. 

THe J. D. WARREN Merc. Company, Chicago, IIL: 
Large sheet illustrating the Warren Cabinet Hardware 
Fixtures, Drawer Pulls, Sample Holders, &c. One side 
of the sheet is devoted to colored illustrations of Glass 
Front Drawer Cabinet Fixtures, with goods in place in 
cases and drawers. The other side shows the transfer- 
able features of drawers in cabinets and bases. A par- 
tial list of names is also given of those who have pur- 
chased the Warren Cabinet Shelving. 

THE GILBERT-HUNT ComMpPpANy, Walla Walla, Wash.: 
Illustrated catalogue of Threshing Machines, Sackers, 
Stackers, Harrows, Feed Mills, &ce. 


THE GENUINE BANGOR SLATE COMPANY, Easton, Pa.: 
Catalogue devoted to Roofing Slate, Slate Roofing Tools, 
Structural Slate, &c. 


THE PLANTERS’ HOE COMPANY, successors to Lane & 
Gale, Troy, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue of Lane’s Cres- 
cent and all kinds of Eye Hoes. 


THE CLAuss SHEAR COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio, New 
York office 290 Broadway: ‘“ Clauss Primer.’’ The com- 
pany are distributing A. B. C. Primers, printed in colors, 
setting forth in verse the merits of their extensive line 
of Shears, Scissors, Razors, Razor Strops, &c. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CoMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y.: 
Illustrated catalogue relating to Garlock Packings. Dur- 
ing the past year the company have increased the size 
of their factory about one-third, and have installed a 
number of new machines. They have recently estab- 
lished an office and factory at Hamburg, Germany. 


THE BUFFALO Pitts Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated catalogue relating to Threshers, Traction and 
Straw Burning Engines, Horse Powers, &c. 


THE Kansas City Bott & Nut Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list of Bolts, 
Nuts, Washers, Rivets, Rods for bridges and buildings, 
Thread Track Bolts, Railroad, Boat and Dock Spikes. 
Since the issue of their last catalogue in 1900 the com- 
pany have increased their capacity about 45 per cent., 
and now manufacture in their own rolling mill all the 
iron consumed in their works. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Desk Rulers. 

The Westcott-Jewell Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
manufacture in connection with other wooden goods 
desk rulers especially for advertising purposes, in va- 
rious colors, with rubber or piano finish in imitation of 
expensive woods, such as mahagony, rosewood, ebony: 
also in boxwood and boxwood color, orange, green, 
Yale blue and Harvard crimson. Features of the rulers 
are sharp bevel, almost concealing the brass edge, bring- 
ing the scale close to the paper; also polished rounded 
edge steel for the back edge of ruler for ruling surface. 


Wrought Iron Padlocks. 


S. R. Slaymaker, Lancaster, Pa., represented by John 
H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, has 
recently commenced to manufacture and has now a 
complete line of wrought iron padlocks, as well as rail- 
road, deg collar and bicycle locks and a general line of 
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padlocks and night latches long made by him, which are 
shown in detail in catalogue No. 37, recently issue 


Fire Extinguishers. 


O. J. Childs Company, successors to the Utica Extin 
guisher Company of Utica, N. Y., New York office 198 
West Broadway, are offering the Childs and Utica fire 
extinguishers. These are portable chemical extinguish- 
ers, and for use are turned bottom end up. The Childs 


machine, it is explained, will throw a stream over 40 
feet. Illustrated descriptive circulars give a pat 
of those who have the extinguishers in use 


tial list 


$$ 


The Apollo Lawn Sweeper, 1903 Model. 


The Greene Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, have in 
troduced new features in their lawn sweeper for this 
season, as shown in the accompanying cut. Among these 
are a new and simple adjustment for raising and lower- 
ing the handle. <A screened opening has been extended 
across the front of the grass box in conjunction with a 
skeleton brush reel and a dust shield covering the back 
of the brush, to relieve the air pressure and prevent the 
escape of small particles of sweepings. Flat rubber tires 





The Apollo Lawn Sweeper, 1903 Model. 


are now vulcanized directly on the drive wheels for 
noiseless sweeping of sidewalks, paved streets, floors, 
&e., and to prevent slipping. The cut illustrates the 
sweeper with the grass box raised to empty the sweep- 
ings. Aside from regular lawn work, the sweepers are 
intended for use for sweeping station platforms, depots, 
freight houses, warehouses, shops, &c. 


— — 


The Star Tandem Barn Door Hanger. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill., are placing 
on the market a tandem barn door hanger which is 
shown herewith. The wheels have steel roller bearings. 





Star Tandem Barn Door Hanger. 


and a steel housing or cover. The hanger is flexible and 
constructed so that it cannot be thrown from the track, 
while the straps to fasten on the door are of steel and 
extend down on each side to be bolted securely. 
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‘Combination Food Warmer and Sausage Cooker 


The Geo. A. Ray Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
putting on the market the food warmer and sausage 
cooker shown herewith. It is made of very heavy cop- 
per, 26 inches long, 14 inches wide and 13 inches high, 
and is referred to as being of neat and attractive de- 
sien. It has three removable compartments, the two for 





ombination Food Warmer and Sausage Cooker. 


food being made of yitified china, 1% inches long, 6% 
inches wide and 7 inches deep. The compartment for 
steaming or boiling sausage is made from copper, tinned 
on the inside, with a perforated bottom. This compart- 
ment is 11 inches long, 6% inches wide and 5 inches 
deep. The receptacles are surrounded by water, sim- 
ilar to a steam table. 





Heller’s Dust Proof Plumbers’ Case No. 1800. 


W. C. Heller & Co., Montclair, N. J., are offering the 
ease for plumbers’ use shown herewith. It contains 28 
stee] drawers, including divisions, so that the drawers 
can be divided into 50 compartments or more. The case 
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Heller’s Dust Proof Plumbers’ Case No. 1800. 


has a steel back and, it is remarked, the drawers being 
dust proof, the contents are kept in the same condition 
as if they were in their original packages. Each drawer 
is fitted with pull and card clip. The case is designed 
for keeping bolts, screws, washers, &c. 


Extension Measuring Rod No. 117. 


The extension measuring rod shown in the accom- 
panying cuts is a regular yardstick when closed, meas- 
uring anything up to 36 inches. When extended it meas- 
ures any length up to and including 71 inches. The up- 
per illustration shows a section of the left hand end 
when the rod is closed. The lower illustration is of the 
center section with the rod extended to a little over 695¢ 
inches. The two parts of the rod are connected with a 
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dovetail tongue and groove, which prevents them spread- 
ing, but admits of lateral movement. When closed both 
ends are protected by brass guards. The rod is made in 
two lengths, 71 inches, as illustrated, and 49 inches, 
Which is 25 inches when closed. For measuring distance 








Ertension Measuring Rod No, 117. 


between ordinary door or window casings and for sim- 
ilar uses the 49-inch rod is the most convenient, admit- 
ting as it does of taking inside measurements. The 71- 
inch rod works equally as well for inside measurements 
that are over 36 inches and up to 71 inches, and can be 
used the same as an ordinary yardstick for any measure- 
ment under 36 inches. The rods are offered by the 
Westcott-Jewell Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Adjustable Magazine Shelves. 


Westcott-Jewell Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., are 
offering the adjustable shelves illustrated herewith. 
They consist of three shelves of varnished wood, each 
74 x 11 inches in size, on nickeled steel rods, so adjusted 





Adjustable Magazine Shelves. 


that the weight on the shelves holds them firmly at any 
point on the rods where they may be placed. They can 
be suspended from two screws in the wall, or from mold- 
ing by use of an extra attachment. The capacity of the 
shelves is such that they will accommodate the issues 
of one magazine for three years, or the issues of three 
magazines for one year. The shelves can also be utilized 
for catalogues, pamphlets, &c. The shelves are de- 
signed for use in offices, homes, libraries, club rooms, 
book stores, news stands, &c. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 24, 


General Goods.—In the following 
that is, Which are made by more than cue manufae 
rer, are printed in /talices, and the prices namea, unless other- | 
ise stated, represent those current in the market 
le by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


quotations General Goods 


those 


as obtain 


whether from manu- 

cturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 

ses often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
requently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 


Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers. who are 
esponsible for their correctness. They usually 


represent 
he prices to the small trade, lower prices being 


obtainable 


yy the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. Thus 33'/,@ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 





Boxes, Axle— 
Common and not tur net. 


Abrasiy es— 


Ada.nite in ¢ Nericads: ‘oneord 





; price of the 
count to 55 


Crystal. .....sscceeeee -. PB ton £90@I00 . , IS 1h 
Gra ws cosstens # ton $120@140 | Common and Concord, turns d 
S-entso Emery. lb. 4 Qi 5e 
pAgwusters, Blind— | Hulf Patent. ........00.-00. lb, S@ue 
onmestic doz Ou «++, SSMS 
North’s ‘ er _faances— Sash— 
Zimmerman’s—See Fusteners. Blind. aldwetl new list...... ... sansa 
Window Stop— POE D6. scscaca’ €e secssececseenes 60 
Eves’ Pate-*’........ccee eocweesseeee- 25&5% Spring— 
Tapliu’s Perfection........-- - 8% | Spring Balances ..........50&10@6v% | 


Chatillon’s: 
Light Spe. Balances. 
StraightBalances, . 


Ammunition—See Cups, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, &e. 


Anvils-Amer rican— 


.. 408104 
see 40) 





eeereee 


Armaud Hammer, Wrought #84088 Circular Balances ...... .... .........50% 
Buel . a.eat Trenton, cccceseh! DD VeQueth ye Large Ss ccuwdasnesnedecvdccsdcedadoe 30 
Eagle Auvils..  Wigamne’” ep T4a@7Me ih dhe a ee 50 
Hay-Budden, rou Dun««: enece ve (a ¢ _—— D. 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. V@9'4¢ Barb Wire Wire, Barb 
ries imported— — Bars— Crow— e 
Peter Wright & Sois ¥ \O'8¢ | Steel Crowbars, 10 to 401b., per lb.. 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 2 o%@se 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00 . ... 0C10% Towel— 

Apple Parers- “See Parers, | No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plaie.....% gro, $8.50 


Appie, No. 20 ideal, Brass Finish,....# gro $8.50 


A rons, “Blacksmiths'— Baskets— 

ceri ae Gi, cacsddbdnencercieessccce 25g | Holt.can s Brick Baskets... .,...each $3.25 
Saver LOS. ....seeeseveee eeeeeer ee. BU0% Beams, Scaic— 
Lots uf 3 dOZ,.00-..-sereeeeees 306 





Seale seams, List Jan. 12, °82.40810% 









Augers and Bits— el 30 
ee aaah me lugers.. 70£:1/@75% | Chattillon’s No. 2... ......ccceeeesee noes 40% 
boreng Maciinwe Augers... /0&10Q@75% a a 
Cur Bits, 12-tit, —. eee 00 0060@60d 10% Beaters Egg 
Jennings Patter Lightning Chain, # doz , $1.15; % ' Gro... “ 

Auger Bits.... ..+06 - 50€1045@50% | National Mfg. Co.: e - Oo. 
Ford's Auger aud og? ae paenes a4 40% No. | Dover, Family SIZE wo 87.00 
ror yeaning 3 C0. - vseeee¥0% 1 No, 2 Dover, Hotel size....9..00....1 1.00 

%. Bee 6 : 
' No. Lu ext. lip. Sbanings’ list 23&10% | Taplin Mfg. Co.: | #go 

No. 30. K. Jennings’ List. 40&7'o& 10% No. 69 Improved Dover........... $6.50 
Russell Jennings.............. 25klvU&2 | No.75 Improved Dover, ..........97.00 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits........... 15&10% No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d 9.40 
Ma hew’ 8 Countersink Bits............ 45% No. 100 lnprove i D :ver.... -$8.00 
SS Ora SOK1UK7 46% No. 102 Improve | Dover, Ti -39 50 
Pugn, Wn csnins ovnvans eeeterecesece 20% No, 150 Improve | Dover, Hotel. $15.00 

h’s Jennings’ Pattern........ ; No. 152 Imp’ Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
ans I’s Auger Bits.......... No 20 Imp d Dover Tumbler. .....%9.00 





Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. No.202,[mp'd Dover fumbler, Tin’d$10.00 










Snell’s Car Bits, Fin tw He. 3, imp'd Dover a 5 . 
ings ts (R.J b ° . } 
 _ ssirhnnanappeetiqvanl os sig % | Wonder (S. 8. & G0.)...00.0..@ gro. $6.00 

‘“ ati Drilie— en Bellows— 
anaar« OBE or ccccecceres 65 HIQ@TM remith, tandard List.70@,70& 

Expansive Bits— Blac’ Bi ok ae 7 B708:108 
Clark’s small, 15; large. $26 .....50&10¢ slacksmiths’— — 
Lavigue’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # Inch.. 31 32 34 36 33 40 ] 

. doz., #26; No. 2, $18. ..5DU0R10% Bae .$3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5.35 6.15 

¢ BE. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25&10% | Extra Le ngth: | 
wan's eecceese Each.34.00 /. 1.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| # 
Gimiet Bits— ia > 

Common Double Cut..gro, $2. 50@2. 00 Molders = 

German rattern...... gro. $4.00@4.25 | Ineh.. 9 IW Il 12 61s 

Hollow Augers— Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 3.50 9.50 12.00 mn s 

Bonney Pattern, per doz. $11.0Q 11. 50 Hana q 

ANOS oo eccseseetenncnennerseees @5&10% | Inch... 7 8 9 10 » | 
ew Paten’. , 5 5.9)5.95 6.25 

Universal. s D0... «$4.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 8, w | 

Wood's Universal....2.220. 2% Bells- Cow— 

hip Augers and Bits— Ordinary GO0d8.....060.75@5@ 754 10% 

fwes Wevéucde, vcugacean Secccece seeeeesse 40% | High GTAE, .. 0. cccccees seed HD 0G 10% 

ct Rosanne “ ee eeccccecccccccccese 40% Jersey seeee owen esusiencéchencedecces T5&10 
L’Hommedieu’s ...............+. 1sa19g | “ORee OF----- 5 ace Sr aie + 
WRGHOES’.... 0200s 331g& 10% a Door— 

See QR a ccacails ccavdinédiccns 
Awl Hafts, ‘Hafts, Awl. Barton Gong. a Pardee . 
Awlis— home, RK. & E. Mfg. Co.’s... 

Brad Avs: Lever and Pull, Sargent s rede 1oe10 
Handled, .......4440970 $2.75@3.00 | Yankee Gong..... mestiuten S0ecceccesees 55 
Unhandled, Shouldered. Gro.63@bée Hand— 

vdled, P 
ta dem: ed, Patent.....gro. 66@70¢e Hand Bells, Polished....60&5Q60810% 
belay White Metal..... eccccee + + DOQSSL1N% 
U unandled, Patent. ...gro. 31@3kc Nickel Plated...... ccccecseseO@® Sus 


Unhandled, Shouldered. T0.6£@70c 
Seratch Avs! . *@ Swiss 


Cone 8 Glupe Hand Bells. ... 381 (a334& 10% 


Handled, Common.,,gro. a 381 | 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, GiLdogieo een cen ee | 
Hurwood.......... Wirere paascses R pMiscellaneous— sa 
a ‘arm Bells..... ° ». 2@24e 
asi y Pol Sets Fee’ Allon Thurch and Sehool..... GO% 
Axes— American Tube & Stamp’g Co.Gongs.70 
First Grality,. factory brands. .. $6.00 Trip Gong Bells....... eee + ve. DOR 1U@ EUR 


First Quality, jobbers’ brands....35.5)| Belting— Rubber— 








coe COM60E TGS | 





1903. 
goods in question ranges from 35’ 
and 10 per cent. discount. 
Names of Manufacturers.—-For the 
of manufacturers see the advertising 


per cent. dis- 


addresses 
also Trt 


names and 
columns and 


IRON AGE Direcrory, issued April, Woe. which gives a 
classified list f the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as a DIRECTORY of the Lron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades, 

Standard Lists.—\ new erlition of “Standard Hardware 
Lists has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods 

Additions and Corrections. The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard 


ware Merchants. 


———— 









Reqular Short eae Mlud 10% «Enterprise Mfe. Co.. No. 1, 31.25; No. 
Standard gee cecesdeureee 2, 81.85; No. 8, 87.50 eae h ae 25 
| Light Sta Standar Neianeuasi coef % Boxes, Mitre— 
“ CAE MICUNG «oe ee eeee. COM'O% CE. Jennings & Co. ees | 
Leather I cing Sides, per sq. ft..isc  Lausuon —. iba ) 
Cotton— GSB. ici oacncecenqeuaxequaseseuenexdi« 40% 
| Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: Braces— 
A ES ON ra ticcsesncaveed 60&10 NoTe.—Most Braces are sold at net 
| Durable Brand i . T0% | prices, 
S, = ench | Common Ball, American..$1.15@1 25 
Bench Stops — est ps. Beneh Barber's te anaman 50K 10&10Q608 104 
| Benders and Upsetters, | Fray’s Genuine Spofford s.:... 0% 
Tire— Fray’s Nc 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 
Detrott Verfe -ted Tire Ren ler . 40% Ge Gena nsnsecvindeasacnescws os aaa HOG 
— River Tire Benders and Upset- C.F Jennings & Co. SOR DE | 
| ter ..20% Mayhe III gi nccceedtadacascns “Ho 
De rrolt Stoddar i's Lich ning Tire U D- Mavhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50 
| setters, No. 1, 3; No 2. 86.50; No. . on Falls Drill Braves........... 25k 108 
3, $9.50; No. 4, 314 75. No. 5, $18.75. P.,S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60& 1065 
Bicycle Goods— Srashete- 
| John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 lst : Wrouoht Steel........ oo + IMIOM@SOR 
| Chain. . — er sare _.50¢ | Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Parts. sealer aa we oce DOS Pull CameS......cccccccee coves 802108108 
| Spokes.......... s oe Broken cases... ++. --- BOK106 
WOR niidcnccnas g0¢ | Griffin's Pressed Steel. ee 
. Griffin's Folding Bracke .. e108 
Bits— 
| Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &e.— Bright Wire Coods—See 
See Augers and Bits. Wire and Wire Goods. 
Blocks—  Tackle— = 
Common Wooden...... 08 10@ 75% wrrgilers ieieauaens o-0e FS@T5&10 
10 low Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat 
| ent Saeaves = nikitoadtetnan at ‘bud 10g Buckets, Well and Fire— 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and see Pails 
Ps oS ee rae eee een ddoe 30% s 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. [ron...../50410¢] _Bucks Saw— , 
See also Machines, Hoisting. ituusnkediderdnunennes F gro. $36.00 
Beards Stove— Bull Rings—see Rings, Bui) 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.... L0&10@50 Butts— Brass— 
Boits— Wrought list Sept., “6 - JOG@30h 
Carriage, Machine &c. — | Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............. aodees 5u 
| Common, list Feb. 1,°02.... .60&1VG,. .% Cast Iron— 
Norwau Tron. $3.00, list Jan. 1. °9s Fast Joint, Broad......... 0Q@50E8 19% 


| Ainericac Screw Company 


SUMSOK5SE 


= 


Fast Joint, Narrow.,. .....40@50d lu 


Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 2%.’ oo __ | Loose Joint...... OLS @ 704 10% 

SO DSO0R5% Loose Pin 10d 5 (4, 70ck 10" 

i 4°95 pe ‘ 4 Petcare sceeece ‘ ow “y 

Dee Bees et by Bae C2'9@..%| Mayer's Hinges........ TORS 708 16% 
Vachine, list Oct. 10°99 i] 


1.4) Parliament Butts. ......20k5@70d 10 


with C & T. Nut 
; Wrought Steel— 


Vachine wate 
(0d 2.4@ 


NOTE.—Jobb a / CUses uN Table and Back FADS... 2.20608 ) >-~ 
derseiing the neti Narrow and Broad..... 00.6% } aR 
Door and Shute Inside Blind...... eccee ee S618 | = < 

Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass Loose Pin.....++s OER TF Ss 

Knob: Loose Pin, Bali ‘and Steeple [2 
Co ee , I, 5 6 8 a 754 | 2 ® 
Per doz. ..30.% ) 9 A? 65) Japanned, Bail Tip ‘Butts... . 0g} eS 

Cast fron Sp ring Foot: Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 
BOE <.cccckvviaunds 8 10 PD ceaweccduwesawdul Li CLOQGLELZ5S 
Per doz . 1.0 l 1.7 

Cast Iron € ‘hain, Flat, Japanned: ages, Bird— 

Tneh.....¢e ee } 5 1 Hendry x, Brass: 
Per doz BO.75 105 1,30 BULU, SUUH, 1100 series... 

Cast Tron Shutter’, Brass Knobs: 1200 series Site 
eee aes 8 10 200, S00, H00 aud 900 series... “gE 
Per doz 57 80 1.00 Hendry pce cng 

dcceeecae . GOs CP ENO cme iscacesaue 66e 
ro Bare Bris K nob: Hendry x "nameled........... ie 
neh ae 6 8 as : ; 
Per doz... $0. 50 61 .70 ©1,28| Caiipers—see Compasses, 


Wrought Barrel. ..75@:10@ 754 10e ion Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Wrought Bronz ed. 0k 5@ 50d: 10% | Blunt, 1 prony.........per lb. 4.@hYe 
Wrought Flush. B, K,.5udé1l0@é60dio¢ | Sharp, 1 prong....... per - L4@/'ae 
Wrought Shutter... .,0dé 10d 10@60d5¢ | Perkins’ Blunt BOR sactenses i.) Db 3'4¢ 
Wrought Square Neck.. ..50@,50&10% | Perkins Hon BOD icsactsencosas .¥b4 ¢ 
Wrought Sunk...ccceceses VO 504 10% Can 
Ives’ Patent Door.........+++- ..++-..60% | Breech loading, 32 cal. Cartridge, Toy 
Stove and Plow— Cannous ; per doz. $2.00 
EE ee ...60@..%| Can Openers—see Openers, Can 
SlOVE ..cceeeeeeee.- SUK LIQHENEIOS | Cans, Milk— ae 
. om t gal. 
Tire - Iitinols Pattern. $1.50 2-00 2.25 each, 
Cumen wececeseceeeee ceonceced 74@39% | iowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 
orway Tron . S0GS0k5 20 ©3830 40 ats. 


New York Patt’rn1.65 7 2.75 each. 











Second Quality............$5. 00@: .25 | Agricultural (Low Grade).?75@10@ 802 | 
Axle Sreace—te Grease, Ari, Commo Standard....... = REQ ISE108 
Axle Iron or Steel | Standard. ..ccccccees.eeeeel0@l0€ 10% 

Concord. Loose Collar... 4Y4@5c) | Ertra.c.e.es ceceseee vee + CORES | 

Concord. Solid Collar.. aa@s gc High Grade....... 50d 10@: COR 1B 

No. 1 Common. fi 44 Boston Belting Co. - 


‘ 
e| 
Mal vas 


No.1 «© Com. New Style... Seamless Stitched !~pertat..... “eam 
No. 2 Solid Collar....... BOGCON. ..cccccoccceccceses cccesccceel Wk 
Nos. 11 to 14 66h 10: sank Niagara........... coceccsccoc te 


ather— 


“cash 10 da ya.’ 


Nos. 19 to 22... 5a10% 


eoececcsedd 


Nos. 1500 18.0006 2222 -75Q? 5&108 mI 


Le 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ...CO@Q60B5¢ | 


Norway Phila.. list Oct. 18, *34....82'6% | Balt. mure Patt’ru .... 1.830 2.00 each. 
Eagle Phila., i'st Cet. 14, "SA. ccce- --.85% , Oil— 
Bay State, lit. bec. 28, 09. .cccseee 77 2% Cans ' 

Franklin Moors Co.: Buffalo | emily ol vans: ‘0 ' 

Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, ’84..82% 12 gat. 
te Phiia., list Oct, 18, "$4......., 85% $45! a 60,00 : 20.00 gro 
Eell list Dee. 28,’ 9 7 —— on- 

Seni, “Burdsall & Ward Bolt & ‘Nat “ 0, Eerie B Mduddadsdesedecenddave 60 
Empire, list Dec. 28, °09........... 776% bh’ sees 7 
nurway Phila., list Oct. ’84....... 824% ie ee = M Le s 

Cpson Nut Co,: F. 40 soccccccosseceseses POF M L2Q)..¢ 
2 Naa ee ITE G. E.cccccccccccccces---POT MhL7@50e 
Borers, ‘Tap— Musket...+00.csecce-+++- DOr M 62G@..¢ 

Borers Tap, Ring, wih Handle: Primers— 
pee 6 n ( _? | Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M...... 58 
Per doz... $4.30 300 a 25) B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
Fach neces oer e 24 2% SEAR MGP Ts ccctucsadncs 


5s 
Per Doz..++. All other primers per M.$1.2227 27 


oseeeree 
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Cartridges- 
Blank Car. ridges: 
63. C. F., $5.50 ...000 eee iuvt 
8C. F, $7.00.. ccccnes ULF 
cal Rim, Bt 80 ..c0% 1 
. | 3 ee 1045 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swod....... $19) 


B. B. Caps, Round Ball......... $1.4 
eS eee aaa 
Terget and Sporting Rifle ae 5% 





Primed Srelisand Bullets.....15d10 
Rim Fire Sporting. ..... 66. cee.. +++ 0% 
Rim Hire. MAGaTY 2. 0006000008 154.5% 

Casters— 

Bed..... . Be ‘sasevsasees 70M 708 10% 
Pla ine hek aes 6O DG IKD% 
Philadelphia... ............ TI @s5H10% 
Boss ys .TOKX1L0% 
Boss Anti-Friction z 10% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix 045% 
Standard Kali Bearing si . 454 
Tucker’s Patent low list.............. 80% 

Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Ca'tle. 

Chain, Coil 
A meric’ in Coil, Te aee rs’ Shipments: 

16 “4% 616 % 7-16 9-16 

8.50 6.5 4.90 4.00 2.80 3.70 3.65 

~% %% & Ito 1% inch, 
36) 8.55 3.50 3.40 per 100 1b. 
German Cowl ...60.0+000-6- COLIOE104 


Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... 60@10@60k 108 10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 24. 

« RIO Q60K 108 118 5% 

Cow Ties... ‘a 108 1 (@60% 
Trace, ‘Wagon, &c. 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 


6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..330.00 
6 % 6-2. Straight, with ring... $ 31.00 
6%—8-?, Straight, with ring.. $34.00 
6% —10-%. Straight. with ring ..339.09 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 


= Straight Link : 
Trace, Wuyon und Faney Chains 
5 IG 1O@ 5 1 1/4 10% 





Miscellaneous 

Jack Chain, list July 10,°93 : 

ee 608 10Q@ 608 108 10% 

nin ccitins - GOR 10 @608 104 10% 
Safety Chain......... oe TOKIO 55% 
Gal. Pump Chatn, ........+. lb. hohe 
Covert Mfg. Co. 

RUE cn sos sacueiibininehsbeos 10&2 

Halter x 

Re ere 

vein 

Stallioa oveneesece 
Covert Sad. ‘Works: 3 

Breast. seeee-nseee 

pagan leticraaner vial ge 

' old Back........00+ 

Rein 





Oneida C ; mins. inity : 


Am.C tland Halters.........40@45&5% 

Aan. COW TIOB. ..090- :0c0000 eo coon SEO. 50% 
Eureka Coll and Halter.......45@50&5+¢ 
Ntag ara Colland Halters. 45@504&5¢ 


Niaga aCow Ties....* 
Wire Dog Chains 
Wire Goods Go.: was 
Dog Chain 
Universal Dbl- Jointed Ciain.. 


Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 


-A5&5@508 1085¢ 
» cevceetd@5085% 


“TORI es 
00% 


Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. L0@45c 
Carpenters’, Red .-970. 35Q@407 
Carpenters’, White ..970. 30@35e 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsiey’s...... erees cere ee AOR1LOS 

SES douuidss oveboseenssccoccess 5O0R1L0E 

IL, . <incnsaebetanabenisteheabeaxnilll 60% 
Chests, Tool— 

American Too] Chest C>.. 


Boys’ Chests, with pi 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools............ 
Gentlemens’ Ches' . With Tools. .....: 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools....... oT 
Machinists’ and vin Fitters’ G hests, 
Empty...... 50% 
Cc. b. Jennings & Co.'s . Machinists’ Tool 
CP OR. 2 cnccncctheatanthensin oo Bhs y& LUE 


Chisels— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 


Blandard List ..o.ccce-seee 70@7 110% 
Buck Bros sees 310% 
Charics Kuek 304 
c. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
No. 1 -HUX10E 
C.K. Jennings & Go. Socket ‘Frar: ung 
OS By sis wndsbunesbbewnneniseacele GU 10% 
Swan’ 704 
L. &1. J. ° -30@: 30&54 





WRIGO. .. corcccccoces 
Tanged— 
Tanaed Firmers LOBSQL 

Buck bros 
Charles Buck 
c. k. Jennings & Co, 


L. & I. J. 






Nos. 





Whito, Tanged........ 388 
aaa Cold— 

Cold Chisels, dood qualiiy.ib, Ba 15e 
Vold Chisels, fair quality, .lb. 11@12 





Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8 @9c 
Chuck — 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ........... es 
Pratt's Positive Drive.......cescescccs5 
Empire uk es ebese u 
Blac <smiths’. ehoneessces - 
Skinner Patent ¢ “hueks : 
Combinat ion I. athe C hucks. . we 10¢ 


Drill C nucks, om “Mo lel 
Independent |.athe Chucks. ..40 
Ikmnproved Planer © 


hucks...., ° -%5% 


Universal Lathe Chu-®a............. 40 
Face Plate Jaws, ..........5 ces ° 40 
“tandard Tool Co . 
norov od Drill Chuck.......... oo. oe 408 
‘nlion Mfg. Co. 
‘om Dination.......... woe seose — 40 
ae ir il 


}aared Seroll 
Ic depenue:.t 
Maton }rttt 
Talverea: 
Fac e Pilate 





THE 


IRON 


Wescott Patent Chu ks: 
Lathe Cnucks old 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ......40 
Little Giaat ' ouble Grip | rill .A40 
Little Giant Drill, Improve | . 40% 
One ‘ia Drill.... 40 
Ss ‘roll Combination Lathe 0) 
Ciamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@ 20K5% 

Cabinet, Sargent’s ....... oe. - 2 DOKLOG 

Carriage Makers , ?., 8. & W. Co. OF 

Carriage Makers’ Sargent’s....... 60% 

SN Ns wns cad coven ses 244k 104 


Linen 


an 
Saw Clamps, see 


tea De 


Vises, Saw Filere’. 


vo Fa ge&ToolCo40e 


Cleaners Sidewaik— 


4 dox. $4.05 net 


Star Socket, 


All Steel 


Star Shank, All Steel 


w.& 


.Siauk 


$3.05; 
Cleavers, Butchers’ - 


Foster Gros.. 


New Havea Edge Tool Cx 


Vit 
Sin., 


pegette Kk. Plumb.. 
Ww 


P..8 & oversee 
L.& 1.3. White... 


Clip 


Chienee e lexible Skaft Company. 


ago norse 


se 


ale 


pers— 


L et 


$3.10; Ste lu. 


1902 Chicago Horse 
Li ghtn ng Belt 
‘a 


Chi ° 
Stewart's Patent Shee p. 


» Belt 


Clips, Axle— 


Eagle and Superior ‘4 


inch. 





¥ dor 











4 ¢ 


as3 
. 50@50&54 


$3.24 net 


fu8., 


. BOF 
45% 
eX 10% 


25% 


"$20. -3 i 


. + 818.50 
and 5-16 
— SO 10% 


Norway, V4 and 5-16 inch..70@ 704 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 


—Nee 


Vire, &e, 


Cocks, Brass— 


Harduare 


list: 


Compression and Plain Bibbs..... 
C55 MCSA 10% 
Racking, €c.. 


Globe, 


Coc 


cs 


Kerosene, 


S510 70% 


Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars 
Brass, Walker B sve 
Embos-e |, 


Gilt, W 


Son’s list 
Leat .er, Walter B. Steven. & Son slists0% 


Combs Maneand Tail 


Dog— 
ens & 


alter B 


Covert’s Saddlery Works 


0 1's list. 404 
Stevens & 
30& 10% 


O& 10% 


Comnasses Dividers, &c. 


Ordincry Goods 


Bemis & Cail ildw. & Tool Co. 


Dividers 
Calipers, Cail’s P atent Inside. 

Calipers, bouble. .. 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. 


Calipers, Wing 


Compasses 


J. Stevens A. & T. Co... 


16@i 


15% 
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Compressors Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz 

Conductor Pine, GCalva.— 
L.C. 4. to Dealers: 
Territory. N 

Eastern... 


Central... 
Southern... 
S. Western.. 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
Jute 


ton, 


rated 

FIRMS 
6de2by% 
70B7 K% 

6541 10% 


$2.50 


Not nested. 
(5B2 44% 
20 1f40% 
7082 4% 


See als» Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 


if 
Iceland, ea. $1. 80 


$2. i 
3 


‘ 4 6 
Labrador $l. = $1. 50 Pade sO $2. 10 2.70 


2. 40 


65B10B5% 
With delivery on 


g 


~ 
$3. 00 


Gal, 2 4 6 
Gaty. Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.00 $3, 
Lined side handles 

8 4 


Ga,v. 


Ge 
Eac h, 


$1.95 $2.15 82.4) 93.40 4 


Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Coopers’, 


Cord— 
Braided, Drab 
Braided. White, Com. . 


Cable 
Common India. , 


Cotton sash Cord. Tw iste d, 


Laid Italian, lb 


Pc ttent R s8/al 


India He mp Br aided. . 
India Hemp, Twisted 
Patent indie. 


Sash— 


Annist »n Cordage Co.: 


Old Glory. Nos. 710 12....... 
Nos. 7f12 

Nos, 7 to 12 
mn Deah N 


Anniston, 
Old Colouy, 
Ann‘ 


Massachusetts, White _ 


~f 
Pear! Braided. cotton. 


Massachusetts. 1) 


Eddy stone Braided 
Harmony 


Ossawan Mills 
Crown, Solid Braided White. 


Braided, Giant, White 


Peerless 
Cable Laid Italian...... 
Cable Laid ttussian,, , 


Cable Laid India, 


Braided India 


Phoenix, W hite 
Samson, Nos. 


otton 


‘able Laid Italian. 


7 1012 B: 


Twisted 


Ss, 25% 


secceelD, 25C 


. 1b. 17% @ 18e 


b. A, 18c; B, léc 
secces. lb 9 @9%ec 
La léc 

eninet lb. Re a6 ( @13c 


Ub. 12% @ 1h 
-.lb 14.@15e 
lb 


10@12c 
1b.10@12c 


PRM ¢ 
#19 ¢ 





Braided, Drab Cotton ao Rp 32 

Rraided, Italian Hemp. # BAe ; 
Braided, linen  & 49¢ 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 28..¢ 


ords, 1¢ 


Silver Lake: 
Aqu 


Bou 


el 
A quality, 
lity 
B quality, White, 


iv 


. Drab, 


35¢.. 
3d¢ 


30¢.. 


italian Hemp, 40¢ 


Linen, 57 


ey 


Cr 


et 
> Crackers, Nut 


of 


extra. 


. Drab, 40¢...... 
W hite, 


Wire, Picture— 


OOS 


radles— 


rain 


iP ravons— 


S¢ 


Ro 


2. 


lv) gro., 


Ss 


“1010 


“wn tC rayons 


+. 


Wh at 


Si | 


. UTOSs 
ack 





| 


15% 
15% 
C1041 
gr. $24. 
50% 
wae | 
cory. 


AGE. 


Db. M, Steward Mfg. Co, 


Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 ba 
Soapsione Pencils, round, flat 2nr 
or square ‘ gr.sl.50t > 
Rolling Vill Crayons.....ur. $2.50 f 
Railroad Crayons compo 4 

sition) gr. $2.00) 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 

Fort Madison, Heavy ........ ¥F doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light..........# doz. 86.50 
Crew Bars—*ce Bars, Crow. 

Cultivators— 
Viotor Garden .. .......00:.seeeeeeeseees 0 


Cutlery Table 

International Silver Company: 
No. 12 tedium Knivee isi. @ doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 





BRGROP, .50..scccceves ‘doz $3.00 
Wm, Rozers & Son.. # doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives..... vdoz, $5.0) 
No, 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.59 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co..... Ssee oeannnnesaed 40% 
Red De “4 0% 
smith & He menway Co “OF 
Woodwarl 410 
Meat and ©ord— | 
Hale’s.. Nos, 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 118 
Per doz $3.00 10.76 14.50 
AMETICAN . .. 0... hee weer eee eer reer nneeel m1 t 
Jos ° 
| ae $5 $7 sio 825 850 $150 
Enterprise....... ee ° 2@25kR7T 7 
a 5 10° 12° 22 32 
Each...... all $3 $2.50 84 si 
Dixon's, # Gos.. es ceeaaieinl 30 10@1) 
Nos.. "2 3 4 
a14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30,00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. ae 2.75 5O& 10: 
Little Giant. ¥ doz. 
Nos. 305 310 2 
$35.90 $48.00 sii.0 bo $72.00 $08. “00 
N.E rootC woppers, 10% 
Sterling... sev veces (OQ ORI 4 
No 1 ...@2.0% ach 0.2 82.50 sch 


New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00 


BORO ING 
wear, | ¥ dor BOKLV@ANS 


DE cotene —s 150 
$15.00 818.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers ...... ..25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Dissten & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........0.05: 40% 


Kraut Cutters 24 x7. 26 x8, 30x9.55% 

Kraut Cutters 46 x 12,40 x 12...... 10% 
Ster'i «+++ BBUgt 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co, 

Krant Cutters cen 40% 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ®# gr... .822@336 


Tobacco— 

All Tron, Cheap......doz. $4.25@24.50 
Enterprise ind shen abntahanaeaiiied Bas 0% 
National, # doz. No. 1 get: “N0.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, # doz.. No. 2... 10% 





Sargent’s \o )2and 21 ork 10% 
Washer— 

Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.........50&10+% 

MPD iika Yonceankabeun titer 40% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...ver doz , 30.00 
Iwan’s lmproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
twan’s Perfection Post Hole Dis ger.. 

# doz. 3 .50 


Kohler’s Universal......... #« 2,815.00 





Kohler’s Little Giant.......@ d *. 814. 9 
Kohler’s Hereules..........7) det 09 
Kohler’s Invineible.........7 dd . 81000 
Koh er’s Rival...... es ‘ad 2 $9.0) 
Kohler’s Pioneer. va z $9.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Digs r. # doz, 
$24.00 a . . Or 
Samson, * dos. 834. 00. -. 25% 
Dividers—See Compusses. 
Doors Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in........8 doz, $10.50 
al style 077, 7% in. ...... ® doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, %<in.......¥ doz, 811.00 
Porter's Plain, tpt: # doz. $6 75 


Porter’ s Ornamental, No. 70. ¥ doz. $1.50 


Porter's NO. 99. .....eeeeees . £9.00 

Porters’ No, 44 .. 810.75 
Drawers Money - 

Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 


$18; No. 2, 315; No. 3, $12; 2 No 4, $15. 


Drawin Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@31.75 
Blacksmiths’ Gol feeding. $3.75@)!,.00 
Breast, Millers Fails.. oo ce LDBIOS 
Breast, P..S. & W 40&5¢ 


Goodell Automatic Driiis: 405 5@40& 10% 
Ju ne yn’s Automatic ee Nos, 2 and 

16348107 

1624 ¢5&10% 
"Barge t07 

5% 


scuaaae s Drill Points... ~. 
Millers Fails Automatic Driils = 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, Parker’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s...... 7 ale 
Ratenet, Whitney’ PS. & W 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.0 00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $1: as tcade .3344% 
Twist Drills— 
Standard List ... 609 10@66#108@19% 
Onl Bits or Bit Stock 


rillg—See Augers and Bits. 
Drivers Screw— 


Screw wrieer Bius..per doz, ..46@ 
Balsey’’sSecrew Hok ler and Driver, Y doz. 


teers 





he 


2 o-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $y... 40 
hue k Bros os 30 
Buck Bros’ Serew Driver Bits....... 30% 
IE. rescrssosneeds . 208 nome 50 
Edson . 60 

ray ’s Hol. H’ dle Se ts, 8, $12.00 50 
Gay's Doubl ft a 
Goodell’s Autod 1& 10810 d SOK LOR10RS . 
Hurwood 40 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 0 
Mayhew’s Monarch (ankk enn 40210 
Gulera Falla, N 8.2) art 21... ccces & It 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 4142 1541 
Never Torn ale 6 
New E neta nd Specialty RR siskeswcnusiee 
Sarge Xx Cos 

Nos. 1.3 EA ee Oss vc csavuxbaxcee 807 

Nos. 20 and 40).. ve nceceeseceesoss TO% 
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Smith & Hemenwa\ Co . ess 
Stanley’s Ki. & 1... Co.'s; 
No. 64, Varnishes Har idies (0% 10& 106 
No. 86. ‘ ‘eT V&10&104 
Swan’s: 
Bee, OP OO OU kcccickdccncc . 504 
BA Os ccews ae . seoetae 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45 ‘ 2 210% 


Eave Trouge Galvanized 


Territory. L. 
EFasiern occ. qe SOT Lod 
CINE koe 08 iccc cee 24% 
Southern.....cees ict lid 
= Western... Stee osteo &lod2s 


Terms, 2% for cush. 
See also Conductor Pive and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes 


factory shinments ........ «ccecs 
Perfect Elbows (s. 5. & ¢ dan” hee 


Emery, Turkien— 


10,4 tol OFlour 
Cee ‘ ih. a I due 
lo Kegs Ih, 5'4e ee 8 ke 
eee lh fe be 
10-Ib canst) in ease bss te a 
10-lb.c tns less thet lic oe se 
Note.—Jn lots! to 3 tonsa discountor 


l0¢ is given, 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s ,... ... a 
We dbeh.t © x0 i ° 50% 
Cord and Weight— 

WEN n0sttaccsaces 6600060006 vesceasuscesed 40g 

Faucets— 
Corie TANCE «occ ccccce 50,508 10% 


Metallic Key, LeatherLind?’ VQ, 70k 10% 


Red Cedar. teeeeeecccccess MIL 1O@ 50% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
60810 


I Key 

604 
S0&1L0 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.... 50¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. ‘50K 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. . 80% 
John Sommer’s Diamond I|.ock . 404 
John Sommer’s I. X. U.. Cork Lined, ..50¢ 
John Scrumer's Kellable Cork Lined 

50&10¢4 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined..60% 


John Sommer’s O. K. Cork |.ined.....50% 
Joh sSo:nmer’s No Br nil, Ce jar. ....50¢ 
John Sommer’s Perfection ( ‘edar... 404 


McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N.P........... 
Improved, 34 and 7 7 inch 
Self } leasuring: 
Enterprise, # doz. $31.00... 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00 





.40&10% 
Ke -4A0& 10% 
National Measuring, ® doz. $36..40& i 4 


Fell Piates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Domestic 
Files) revised Nov. | 
Best Brands............ 
Standard Brands... 
Second Quality..... 


invy, 
TORS 70108 
5@T5A 1k SE 
T5100 10@S80k5% 





Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2%, 
Dil ends neseddddecesscdsve oor cece cout 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 


Net Prices; 


Inch,... U5 17 19 #1 » 
Per doz.$2.69 2.75 3.00 3650 4.40 
eS nr 308 10@i10¢ 
Realing Hardware Co.............. 60% 
Sargent’s ....,......+. . . H0&10&10¢ 

Stowell’s Giadt Grindstone y+ Or... 
# doz. 36.00 

aewelr s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
PUN iin dindicivesheeianccadl SORINK LOS 

Stow ell’ s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 

UX 10K 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 

Forks— ug. J. 1899, list. 
Hay, 2 tine...... veee crease 2608 | 
Hay 3 tine.........-+-.-6087%% 
NS 6634% 
Hay, Header and Baler 

15% | 


6 i 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4 tine 


~> 
660% 


3tine | 


Grain or Barley. pa tae ded 
Manure, tine .... ... 
Manure. 3 and 6 tine. 
SAGtNg. .. 00s ccceccceenes 
Iowa Dig-: zy Potato.. 
Victor, Hay.... coves ; 
WEOGON, MEGMMIPO. vase. occccevicccss..., ' 
es PE 0006 *enesdceeses comes 
COR, TERT v0.5. ccccocce 
Champion, Manure........ 
Se vkacikeanens 000060008 
Columbia, Manure ...... .. 
Columbia, Spading . 
Hawkeye Wood Barley 4 


70% 


1002048 | 


' 

| 

60 F208 | 
TOP5S | 





Oe L0G 





$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00, 
W.&C. Potato Digger.. COSCre sr erccecec sO 
Acme Hay......-.... wan HORLORT 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... HOR ZVOR1OT 
Acme Manure, 6 tine. BOK LIK 2 
Dakota Header............00.. 5a 5& 
Jackson Steel Barley..... S5& 5 
Kansas Header. i > Gree 
& C. Faverite Wood larley +4 “tine, 

% doz., #5. ; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. -See Spoons 

Frames— aw— 

Red, Polished and Varnished, . oz, 

; $1.15 «$1.26 
i ae O@cceees do psue 
Girenter®; Ice Cream— 

M8.ce 2 4 6 s 10 
Best .§1.15 1 1g 40 3.20 4.2 
Good 81 24 1.40 ° 16 2.75 5.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 120 1, } °.9¢ 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit ard Jeliy, 

Fry Pans—see Pans, Fry 
Fuse— Per 110 Feet. 
Yemn Fuse ..... e coer eS 2.0] we 
Cotton Fuse fans siusiee an ie 01k 

ng.e Tan s Fuse o00v00deb bas 


Trip/e Taved I use 
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a eneypans Oil- 
Stebbins’. .......c0c.cee-seee++++ W@SIOKIS 


CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c.......0+..002¢ 
50k 10@ 50k 104 118 
Fulton's Batt Gauge....... de 10% 
yaauge R. & L. Co.'s Butt & Rabbet 
emcee vecccccee eee ee 
wh & Sharpe's. 
wie Horse's ae gdadaw ots 
Wire An ty W.Co nee 
Cimiets— Single Cut— 
Nai, ! ip Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, A Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail. Wood Handled. Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled. Assortec 
gro. $3.25@°.50 
Class AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902 
From store, Single and louble 908 10% 
F.O B. factory, cartoad lots : 
Single ond Double vee OR20R2KS 
2000 bow lots... .ccce.-se.- ++ -IOR8ER 
CGlue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


37%@ 
List B,Cans (% pis. Die, qts)33°3Q@43% 
List C, cone gal., gal st ee 
International 


slue Co. Wtartin’ We cas secs 
Grease, Axie— 






Common Grode........gr0. $5.00@6.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting. . 10-m pails, ea. S5¢ 

Dixon's Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. | 

$1. 20: 2m $2.00 

Griddies, Soapstone— 

Pike Mfg. CO...cce-ccccess 8334g@:3:5' .& 10% 
Crindstones— 

Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 


Bicycle Grindstones, each ......$2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstones, ) 
per inch, per doz,......., $2. 00 |: 
Pike Mower Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each,. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, laounted, Angie 
Tron Frames.....+ sess seeese CCH, $3.25 


Guards Snow— 


Cleveland Wire Sattes Co. : 
Galv. Steel B 10D. .cecccescccsseesss $9.00 
Cuppec # 1000.. $18.00 


Haiters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Cu.: 








WD. co scene occcccececcecccececcces +» deem 
Jute Rope. . 1 &5&2% 
Sisal Kope.... 20& 2% 


Covert's saddiery Ww orks: : 
Web and Leather Halters...... 
Jute and Manila Rope nalters 
Sisal Rope Halters Ok 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties. paebntbeeaa 6O& 10% 


seeeeee 


Hammers-: 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. 40@10@40& 108 10¢ 
Heller’s Farriers..... 88188. LO&10% 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2,3 25, $1.50, 

$1.75 eccce 40% 10& 10% 
Peck,Stow & Wilcex....... 
“— ette RK. Plumb: a 
lumb, A, E.Nall. ees 48355811 &TGS 
inolecves? and B. 8. H 
5 La Teasenogi ba Tigkhs 
Machinists’ Hammers5V0&5@50& LO0x5g 
Riveting and Tinners’ ................ 
ee eeeeni pas 26% 
Sargent’s C. 8, New List. one 000408 


Heavy Hammers ‘and 
Sledges— 


$lb. and under,, .lb.45c) 75@5@75 
Stos oe .. lb, soe Lik 
Over 5 lb, 30c 

Ww Sleiman’ 3 Smiths’ ccceeI¥QC@lvc lb. 


Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 


Aae, Pick. @c..... ccccces. 4 Mooest 
Hoe, Rake, BC. ..4.++++000 6 ODH0kis 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : 


se-eeeee es OOS 





TO ONG 6 vcccndqeasiencvasd 60% 

D Handles....... dia satete ciel a 50% 

Cross-Cut Saw cnene= 
Atkins’ 


Champion 
Dission’...... 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger ——e ted....+.gr0. $2.30@3?.50 
Brad Aul......++...- 9r0. $1.25@ ae 
Chisel Handies: ae 
Apple Le ry Spremn, gro. ass'd. 
$. Cer : large, $2.50@$2.00. 
Hick ory "anged Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass‘, 
$1 70@$1.85; large, $2.00Q@$2.25 
Hickory Socket Kirmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75} large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d, 
$2.£0@S2.75 ; large, 32.45@$2.35 
File, assorted........gr9. $1.60@$1. 15 
Hammer, Hat chet, ‘Axe, iiiiain. 50% 
Hand Saw, Var nished, doz. 70@7re 
Not Varnished.. « .......+..45@60c 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.2ic; Jack Boltec. .55 
Fore, doz. 35Q@38e; Fore, Bolte 
75¢ 


7 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet yoo? 
i icdcansheedconataavs<.onabed 15&10% 
Nicholson ‘Simplicity’ ‘File Handle, ® 
BlOs. w.ceeeceees S3KGS 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular; 
Mitsu. ©. & €. Oe G 
Single Loz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1,90 2,30 


60c 


eeeees. eeeeeeres l 





THE 
2arn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, meguier: 
MD cctnisiuneaee h &§ E 
Single Doz... 2223681. 10 1.60 2.15 
Allith Mfg. Co, 











TROIAD, . 5 ccasccnccsccscen -per*doz. $15.00 
Chicag» Spring aan SIN 
Friction....... eakedeenccaee 
Osclilating....... SII aga | 
TEE BNO waccet<vencecoas coccccecote 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door...............-50% 
DET cvaccccetoanves: seco cotese 40% 
Railroad. . 2 05% 
Cronk & C rier. Mfg. CG 
T oose Axle........... woe AOE 
Roller Bearing acacia 60&10% 
Lane Bros. ‘'o. si 
Parlor, Bi aut Hearing... - $4.15 
Parlor, Standard...... $3.55 
Parlor, New Model............--83.55 
Parlor New C hampion_ 82.25 
Barn Door, Standard.5sv&@iCe tee 
WONG: ccs dunes o6s 50&10&10% 
Special. ......0 ccoeee DOM LO® 1UR5S 
wrence Bros.: 
AAVANCE, ....cccccccccccccccccs: + -s90% 
Cleveland... .scccceceseescees80810% 
Glan. ... ccc. cece ercccce eecene “BOK10£ 
New York.. Seecececes + GON 
Peerless .. . 80K 10% 
Sterling......... 
Swing, No. 95. 





Union. No. 44, $5.00: No. is $7. 00; 
M No. 46,89. 0, 
eKinney Mfe. Co. 
No. 1. Special. $15. cocccces COR10% 
No. 2, Standard, B18. .......080&10% 
Hinge ad Hangers, $16......... nos 
Meyers’ Stayon Ha» gers.5U&10% (net) 
C.8. Smith Vtg, Co.: 
Lundy Parlor Doof.....e.0s0:- 
Monarch Barn Door..... 
Never Jump ays 
Peerlegs.. ....0--00- 
Perfection.....+.-- 
PMOBMIZ. 2.0... 00+ -2s0+seeece 
Wagner's * ‘Adjustabie 
Warehouse Anti-Friction 
Stowell Mfg. an’ Foundry Co.., 
Acme Parlor Ball Be: ne =ene 
Atlas : 
Badger Barn Door.... 












7 










505 
Car Door.. .50% | 4 
Climax Anti-Friction.....+.......50% | 2 
Elevator...... u 
Express. ....0. a 
Interstate 2 
Lundy Parlor Door... tS 
Magic....... eccceccese 0%); 2 
Matchless ogece s 
Nansen..,... ° = 
Railroad. :*..:: ee . 5 3 
Street Car Door.. eoeeesD0% | 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500.. abet 2 
Stowell Parlor Door.......-..... = 
Wild West, Nos. 309, 404, 500. . a Be. 
Zenith for Wood Track... .....50% | ™ 
A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
Eagle. .....0- panideseccessnnas B80&1 94 
HylOsec--cesce eeecesee +... DOKL OS 
POPlOCtiON. ..c.ccrcccccece ----- 69% 
eins cane sbdnekteves “0% 
Taylor&, Boggs Fy Cos. 508158 10& 5% 
Wilcox Mfg. 5° 
_ Roller Rearing eee ce - 60&107 
C. J, Roller Bearing... - 60& 10% 
oye ie Ball Bearing... 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing. 408 
Ives, Wood Track 608108 
L.T. Roller Bearing. minke ORL 5 % 
New Era Roller Bearing. ..... .50&10% 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 6081 085% | 
Prindlc, Wood Track caneneue 
Richards’ Wood Irack....... e+ ++ 00% 
Richards’ Steel (rack.........50&10% 
Spencer Roller Be ving. Gud 10% 
Tandem Nos. land?2. .... . 60% 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing ...40% 
Velvet. 50% 
Wilcox Auditorium Bali Bearing.20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40% 
Wilcox klevator Door Hangers, 
Nos 112 and Lz2 HK 
Wie ox levator Door Hangers, 
o * 
Wilcox Fire Trolley. ‘Roller’ 
pearing... inennshiidmitns a 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless Ball 
Gs «.a0..- + -cbmgusoduccenasae 
Wilcox New Century 50&10&10% 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track........ SUS 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.... +20 0% 
Wilcox Trolley Bail. Bese aring ..40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing.... coeclOh 


For Track, see Rail. 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz. ... 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 

Wrought Goods, 

Hatchets— 

Dest Brands,. 


50% 


50@,50 48 10% 

; ° 60@,60 & 10% 
Ne’ .—Net prices ‘afte n made. 
Hic .g2s— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges— 

Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 





(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark’; 
Tip; buffalo.) 

Se iccinwure 1 3 8 

Doz. pair..... "$0. 85 81.75 §63.60 


Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
lm a a” a 
Doz. pair....30.70 .65 60 55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 


&c.) 
NO.icoscccsee 1 1% 2 
Doz. pair....80. 0 65 


North’ # Automatic Blind Fixtures, No, 
2, — . $9. mn No. 3, for Brick, 
$il. Oe wu cagseneedes sccautscess 

Parker.. 

Reading’s Gravity, 5 “STEN 

mt’s, Nos. > 

Sarge 70&10@70&204 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wreterite H’dware Co.; 

- 8.,Lull & Porter..ccce ... 





covet &5% 


IRON 


J 


AGE. 


Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 35 
Queen C ity Reversible, 75% 
Stenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 
WE | 
Shepard’ is Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 
TO& 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Loe king, Nos. 1,8 3& 
5 


1968, Oid Pat'n. Nos. t, 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3& 





‘Nos. i, 3 & 


ee Gravity Loe Linea 

ace ah cote e 15% 

Shoperd’s Double » Locking, Nos, 20 
et 

Champ ion Grav ity ocking, No. 75..75% 


Stean boat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 53¢..... 75% 
Em ire, Nos. | Ol & 103 70% 
. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 

WG Becvnaisas a 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = 0oz, sets: 
No.. 1 2 3 


Hinges ‘with Late hes. £2.00 279 5,00 

Hinges ee $1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only......... 70 .70 = .35 
New England: 

With Latch......... doz © @$2.50 

Without Latch doz. ....@$1.30 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......... doz. ....@$1.90 

Without Latch.....d0z ....@$1.45 
Weatern: 


With Latch....ce..--ece-.€0% $1.90 
Without Latch., ---do0z. $1.20 
Wrichtsvi 'e H’dware Co. 
Shepard's or Clark's, doz. sets, 
No 1 2 3 
Hinges with Latches... .92.00 2.70 *.00 
Hinges onlv.............. 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches onlv.......... 0 = .70 1.35 


Spring Hinges~ 
Holdback, Cast Tro -4ro. $9. 


es 50 

Non-Holdback,Cast Iron aa 27.50 
J. Bardsley } 
Bardsley’ 8 Patent Checking... ...15¢ | 
Bommer Bros. : | 


Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40< 





Bommer Spring a _ 200K 
Chicago Spring Butt 
Chicago Spring Hine oe pacdenad 254 | 
Triplo End Spring H nes. ....50% | 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor | 
Ts kdnicaiuéuin caedegsenens sae 
Garden City Engine House.. 25% 
Keenv’s Saloon Door........60e6- 25% 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:......cccce0 ceeeee 
yy”. wi. Spear 304 | 
Acme, Brass cvqcesece coscesce 20&5% | 
American... 308 | 
Columbia, No. if: “ee gr. 89.00 


Columbia, No. 18. - # gr. $25.00 } 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7. # @-. 


Gem, new list..... 
Clover Leaf... 
Oxford, new list 





No.70 & 80 Holds ack Detachablet9.50 | 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 
Ma’chi«ss.......... 
Matchless Pivot... 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Crown Jamb Hinge ns 






Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


4ne 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. os 
Royal Rall Rearing Floor Hinge.. 


The Stover Mfe. 
Ideal, No.18, vetachable, P er$t2.50 


| 
Co.: ‘ai 
Ideal, No. 4 # gr. $9.00 

J 


New Idea No. i. 3 # gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


‘me 
tJ” 


Strap and T Hixges. &c., list Mar. 
15, 1901: > we 
Light Strap Hinges.. .. 10%) = > 
Heavy Strap Hinges.. 7 75h-10% | SB 
Light T Hinges.. - . 664% | os 
Heavy T Hinges..... ..60d5%\ =% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges.. tr “= 
Hinge Hasps ......... “:23 

Cor. Heavy Strap ....... 75h 10% | =R 

Cor. Ex. Heavy 7 vey e->- 

‘ 1? léc 

Serew Hook } . b to 1 x” in.. - ae 

’ We veeded ». IYAC 
and Strap. Vs 22 to 36 in........1b.3 ¢ 

Serew Hook and Eye: 

SS 2g vcccuscne eee 
Sinch seccsesccessecsesseeeld 6c 
PEROR, cccascecvececeeecteselt C 
Miscellaneous— 

Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Smgte. . 
40& 10% 

Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
10& 10¢ 
cotitghers, S tali— G 
Covert Mfg. Co}, Stall Hitchers. ...... 85 

Hods Coal— 

5 16 17 Winch, 

Galv. Open. $2. 50 2.75 3.00 5.25 ? doz. 

Jap. Open, ..32.00 2.25 2.50 2,75 @ doz. 

Gulv. Fun‘el. $3.00 3.25 3.50 3 25 58 doz 

Jap. Funnel. $2. 50 2.75 3.00 3.25 B Coz 

Masons, Etc.— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 

Steel Moriar....... oe €2Ch 81.4% 
eer ....@ach $1.10 

Hoffman's : 

Dt tis belidvotabuddauwes each $1.19 
Masons’ exdhahewees each 2°00 
Plasterers’ . each $3.20 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Patter Ricccceesecse 


604 10Q 608 1048 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70 10% 


Ws A IU, det vais cncctedeneudswdenn 35% 
_ Handied— 

Aug. 1, 1 , List; ) 
Garden - «7B 10% | xe 
Meadow & "Rhode Is sland?: 516% > 
Southern Meadow... .75@5@2 | 
Mortar and Street..... T5R TGR bs 
Planters’, Regular Pat?n.’ 10&30% | & 
CObtEO, ..corsescccececces OE TGS | SI 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, 


Onion. Tur- j 
me . Berruor 'obacco. 


Ok MNBSS 


AR 


| Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, ® « loz.. $4 6» 
198208 
«- V&LOG 


*t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, 
Kretstoger’s Cut Masy . 

Warren Hoe 
W.&C. 


Ivanhoe......... 





| B. B. Cultivator Hoe............ 


Acme Weeding. 
Ww. &c. 


Light ning Shuffle Hoe, e 


doz, 
$4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 

See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bi = 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... 


Door - 


- 45&10% 


50 


File and Tooi— 
we “lle Holders and File Han- 





Hooks Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, “heading cacueiisdundeataad 60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent s List. 60% 
Celling, Sargent’s List . 40& 10 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... 108 10% 


Clothes Line, Reading List 
S5&10@65&10&104 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°20&10% 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452104 
Clothes Line, Stowel’s........ ........ 20% 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70¢ 
Coatand Hat, Reading Kisiedaccasas T0@T5t 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 658 
Harness, Hoffman .. per foz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........ TFORIN@T5SE 
Wire— 
Ma suacibus inns tumacdaddeeavccas ad 50% 


Wire C & . Hooks. 8. “b0k10G COR 1085% 
Atlas, Coat _ Hat: 









eel Cc e . Guanekeeuedeceas 514% 
10 Case Lots 50k10¢ 
Czar Harness... .. 50k 10&5¢ 


Wire Coat and 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10 in., $2.50. 
CRs cini ic ceegienas doz. $1.°56@ 1.25 
Wrovght Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, 36.50 
Grass.......Nos. 1 2 3 4 
Best..coccrccoce .-.. $1.50 1°5 2.00 
Common. $1.30 1.30 i140 1.40 
Potatoand Manure .... ....66%4 204 
Whiffletrae,......... 15, See 
Hooks ana Eyes: . 
BGG sa. 040. - 608108 10Q, 7% 
Malleable fron oe LOPS 708 1% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Door Hook.. 60 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Crown Picture .. 5 50K 108 
Rench Hooks—See Bene “h Stones. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition. ....0...+ 414@ 4%e 
“ply Standard ....0. ft. 6 @ 6ge 
L-ply Standard,......ft. 7446@ 8 e¢ 
&-ply extra Peay ccvesecft. 84M 9 © 
L-plu extra ...0...0...ft. 106@11 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupled : 


Low Grade ........ eee. ft. 6 @7 C 
Fair cuality.........--ft. 8 @I @ 
rons— Sad— 

From f, to 10.....4 escccvee.tb 2% @3e 

B. B, Sad Trons,....00.44..lb. 83@3%4e 

Chin °8se LAUNRArY....cceeeelb. L344Q@5e 

Chines- Sad......... oo +-ld. S44@4Le 

Mrs. Potts’, per set; ‘ 
Nos. 3  D© 60 65 
Jap’ d Tops. The Tle 8Le 8lc 
Tin’d ops 77c «(the 87e 8he 

New England Pressing.lb.. 3144@3%e 

Pinking— 
Pinking Trons............d0z. 50@6e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 2% and 3... 18@19 


OP A caceccce uch oeadaue 


Cavant Mis O6q oc cccccccccesccece 20&2¢ 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co. : 
















DOGO BOTOW . cccccdaceecccsdavs Mae5t 

Stcel Seecesess. ee o++ 45&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 

NS Keunad dawagintaanansacuedoldae WM& 10% 

ee xadéu: acnckdenuceaauatisavend ae 
Lockport. eecerecees Corceces 
EINE iackuaudetcdwnacc, cade "30k 10% 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain, ........ ..20@25€ 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow. 
Knives-— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 306 
Hartzell Cutlery Co......... 50¢ 


mith & Hemenway Co.,,. rr 40&10% 
Hay and Straw a e Hay Knives. 


orn— 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser: 


rated, $2. 10; Joupes ‘No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 
irawine 
Standard List. .  70K5E 
Bra‘iley’s...... dau veclaet aan 
C. E. Jenvings & Co Nos. 45, 46. GOX10¢ 
Jennings & Griffin. Nos.51,52.60& 10&10¢ 


L700 10% 












Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use | J 1 at 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net | SWAN'S....----++-00e - +e FOR 10K 216% 
Watrous........ - 1 b2g& ! O% 
Fe Madison Cotton Hoe....... 5&7¢g | L. & 1. J. White 2e5G25% 

Ft: Madisun Crescent Cultivator Hoe, ay aiid Straw 
~) errr coveee 75810% | Lightning............ +B doz. $6,507.00 
Ft. Madiavoa Mattock Hoes: Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. 810.90 
Regular Weight... -......... #® doz. $5.00 ; Iwan’s Serrated........ «- Bdoz +#10.00 


Junior Size. 


eecccce cocce cot doz. $4.00 Maine. 





iinapaiasdignavadadéiessl G08 Ge 


ftemdwene te to he 
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Mincine— 
(ecb ecinebeacbooend # gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 


TOE ccntie scant doz. $2.00@3.00 
Wosenhoim’s . .. @ doz. 83.00.63 .25 


Knobs—_ 
Base, 2%-inc, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, gro » -$1.J0@ 1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 25@30¢ 
Door, Mineral,...........d0z. 65@7ue 
Door, Por. CT ee ‘doz. 70@75e 
Door, Por. Neckel....do0z. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood |)oor, Shutter, &e ..15% 
Picture, Sargent’s.............e-e08 60&10¢ 


Lacinge Leather— 


See Belting Leather— 
Ladders Step Stas 


Lane’s SUOre..eces.. 
Myers Noiseless Store Ladders. 


Buffalo 











Ladies— Melting— 
L.. & G. ME 4. CO... rceceree Se 
BLEW i ccoene 
Reading... 

DSargene’s........ 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tuouiar,..... doz, PSED.28 


Lift Tubular.......... doz. $47 75@6. 2 
aa fubular. ....0e-d0z. $4.75@5.%5 
Jther Styles. .....6.4k10@ joc lod: 5% 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


No. 1. 2% tnlh....00-eene oot 5002.75 

No. 2, 3inch.. a ?.75@3.00 
te hes— Gate— 

Ho atches Gate.........8 doz. 0c 


hum 
Roggin’sLatches, wi thscre w.dz35@ ‘0c 
Leaders. Cattle — 
Small... doz. bbe; large, (0c 
Covert Mfg. ieee cee 2% 


,difters, Transom— 


“Cin es— 

Wire Meethes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 WE ccnnascanceee S20 245 
Pinks cennne $1.80 170 1,30 

Ossawan Mills 
Crown Soltd ‘Braided Chalk.... ..3344% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to NO. 5.......056 38bgs 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to8..... 10% 
Stiver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 86. 00; 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.! Fab 
tan Waterproof C lothes, 50;t., ® 
gre. - $22.00; Gilt Edge, $20.00; Air ine: 

+ 2).00; Acme, $15.00; Alabama, $15 00; 
km; vjire, $13.50; Advauce, $13.50; All: 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, $10. 00 ; Oriole, 
$20.00; ‘albermarle, $25.50 ; ‘Ecl: pse, 
Sire; Chicago, $10.00; 
$9.UC ; Columbia, $8.00. 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks..ec 00. S3R@35 HEME E 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

(Net prices are very often made on 

these goods. } 
os Hardware Co. weese ee 909 
HK. & be, Mig. CO. ..0--sceere eoevese 40% 
Sargent & Co ° «eevee 40@40K104 
Elevator— 
Stowell’s. . onncsnenneuae 
“Padlocks— 1 6 
Wreught Tron 7. CIOBI@S0C 5s 
R.& vw. Mfg. Co. Wrt Steel aud Brass 


W@ ei 5&1LUG 
ash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent.; a 
Bronze und Brass...c.ccccescees 2 DDT 


Standard; 





ATOM. ......000+scecccecce coe. cccced WE 20% 
Wrought Rronze and Brass....... — 
Wrought steel 

Reading....... 
2D 


tities. i Boring— 

Com., Upright, Without Augers, . $2.00 

Com., Angular, Wu thout 1ugers, $2.25 
Without Augers, 





60 aoe ive ros 


kR.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 3.¢4.20 No, 1 85,00 
Improved No.4 3 id No.2. 3.38 
Iinproved No. . 2.73 : 
Jennings’... No. 4, 8.15 No.1, 3.50 
Millers’ Falls . 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore's Auti-Friction Differential Pul- 


BOUT BIMBO 0 6:00.50 0s cnceegesvwogegncsncst 308 
Moore’ stand Hoist, with Lock Brake.: 20% 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist.. 


ice Cu it ng— 


I, cncciedncsnandsebanin sae 15£10% 
Mailets— 
Hickory... ...cccccce csoes. 45 R5@50% 


LAGnumevil .....ccccecceee + 45HIGiVE 
Jinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 


Ee errr coos ee sD QMoEC 
Mats— .._-— Door— 
— Steel ome G. Co.)...06 cocee cece hOM 
atto 
See Pick bee | Mattocks, 


Mencers os 
Robinson's see Mence Ts -eee® Bro, $2.00 


Milk Cans— “ce Cans. Milk 


Milis— Coffee, etc.— 
Enterprise Mtg ( -25@304 
noffman’s Stde, ¢ ‘offee ‘and’ ‘Spice ‘. 

® doz. $1.4 
National, list Jan. 1, 04..... 30 


Parker's‘ ‘olumbia& \ ictoria.50& 10@an 
Parker's Box and Side,. -50X 1L0@H0E 
Swift, Lane Bros Co 30 
Mowers Lawn— 
Net prices are gexerally quoted, 
Chean..... ..all sizes. $1.00@1.9 








Good..ecss: — sizes, S2.25@2.50 
10 12 14, 16-inch 
Nigh Grade 4.25 4.50 4.75 §.00 
Continental. ..vec.ccoccserccvcse ener 
Great American. ‘ -70 
Great American Ball Be aring.. oe oO 10 
Quaker City............ oe ceewecs cece eet) 
Pennsylvania..... os cocce etl 
Penn vivan a Rall Hearing....-.-.- 60&5 
Pennsylvania Golf... (ade eanceenee 
Pennsylyania Horse......... paisesion eniee Hq 
Penneylvanta Pony..........ccccceesess 45 


THE 


Philadel h: + 


Sixes M..8.,C.. K.. T....sccorove FORN0% 
Style A, au Seeei ba sat sapossnccede 698‘ 0% | 
Style E, High Wheel... 90&10&5% 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list...50&5% 


N atis— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. ee 
85 104 1O@85A-10410d 108 | 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- | 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


rse— 
No.6 7 8§ 9 10 
OS. attuas 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ Vle....40&5% 
— -28¢2AG LHe V4e Ve. 508108 
Cc. B. K 25¢ 25¢ 2Ve Vi¢ 2le¢....... 40% 


Champ’ ‘in2se 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢4081 085% 


Clinton...19¢ 17¢ lhe 15¢ cena 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢.......50% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 33148 
Putnam 

Cold Rol’di9¢ 18¢ 17¢ 18¢ .. ... 10&10% 
American, Nos, 5 to 10 @ h...... W@R'o¢ 
Neponset......... Nos. 5 t» 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, ..per lb. 8@9Ic 

Picture P 
1% 2 2% 3 3%in. 


Brass Head, .15 60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 

Por. Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 

Crowu Picture Natis » gro, $1.50 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched : Off list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. 
Square, plain. .ceccsccesseeveeeG's.00 


Hexagon, plain,... --+ceces+-B4.60 

Square, C. T. & Riccocse -+ 00:$%.40 

a oe a er $00 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 

Square Blank .....+6 -. seve $5.0 
Hexagon Blank. ....+.ceceeeee G52 
Square Tapped....... secercee$4-80 
Hexagon Tapped.........00+ » 36.0) 


Denen- 


Best or Government...........lb. 644¢ 
Navy ncn denbernaes <aeane occcentte hl 
U.S. Navy.... sihhancune team lb. f4gc 
Piumber. 8 Spun OaAkum,...0000.. 2340 

In carload lots ‘4c lb. of f. o b, New 
York. 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper.....++. 65@65d 10% 
Tin or Steel .. 2-24 .000+..70@10@75% 
ZiN€ .rcverseees eorccccces ses LI@ OL 5% 
Chase or Paragon: 

Brass and Copper.... .65@5@65410% 

ng Oh SIO in 00s o ek 13@i 5104 

BEC... c o00000 00 0080 seesee / 0@. Ok 10 
Malleabic, Hz seen Im roved, No. 1, 

$3.60; No. % ; No. 3, $4.40 # doz, 202 
Malleable, ieee Old Pattern, 

GRMAG UGE. ....ccccecceccesccccccees 50&10% 
Amel: nTuie& Stamping Go.: 

Spring Bottom Cans...........7U@70&10 





Railroad Oilers etc,.. veves ce ee O@OUK IU: 
OGpeners— Can— 

Frenchceccccecsscccccccesceces doz. 35c 
Tron ands (apm SeRUSES Kei doz. 25@27 


Sprague, lron Hdie, per doz 35/40 


Sardine Scissors. - «02. $1.735@83.0 
Marvel.. opr on nenescese --per doz. 31.25 
ER. 5) cncseaced acer mw 
Stowell’s ...... eoccccccece <per doz. BQ 45. 
Tip TOP... cccceceeeseeeees .» per doz, $0.75 
Egg— 
Nickel Plate...... eveeses per doz., § $8.85 
Silver Plate.......0: eoveee Per dOz., $3.5: 


Packin 


isbestos in ac Bring, Wick and Rope, 
Lb I1@15 Ke lb 
Rubber— 
had. O.b isdis soca oc scccces SM Ln 
Sheet, C. OU. S....++. 
Sheet, C. B.S..... . 
Sheet, Pure Guim...'.......esc0d 5 
Sheet. Red...... ; 
Jenkins’ Standard, # > '80¢.. ‘Bé@vbess 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... cccee LI@Ic lb, 
Italian Packing... ...00.../@1te lb, 
Se o0peccccess ccd Oe. 
Rusa PACKing.cccece seveet ‘@1Ic lb, 


Pails— Creamery 


8.8. & Co., with gauges.. No 1 $6.25; 
No, 2, $6.50 # doz, 


Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 





Cuere..cccce 12 lu 
Water, Regular ., 1.75 2.00 2.25 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.25 
~ Rd. Bottom. 2.3) 2.69 2.80 
_ ee avesvacee £55 240. 8.71 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........ +. 6085@604h 10% 
Fry— 

Common Lipped : 
No, 1 2 3 h, 5 


Per doz, $0.95 1.05 1.15 1.30 1.68 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5 ina 50; 
10 $5.25; 20 $5. 75; 30, $6.2 
Simplex, 8 doz.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 180 
2.75 3.25 3.75 2.00 3.25 4.00 
Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Ruilding Felt. see ees ene eee .234c 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x Ka inches 8 8%c 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


GOR. cccenns peceencecsstccnsts 834 
Mill Board, roll, 1- “16 in. thick and 
a oukldeaasneaeel 


IRON 





AGE. 


, Per roll 
Rosin py Sheathing : 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt . 26 lbs. tu roll, .$0.35@0.3 
Medium we.. 30 lbs. to roll. - LBB) 45 
Heavy wt., Lo lbs, ta roll .$9.50@0.60 


Medium Grades Water “i roof 
cs eae 1.65@1.26 
Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and ite *. 
to lb., ton ..... 0 
Red Rope Roofing, 2° 0 sq. “eet per 
VINE 5.4.6.5 hae tndinb aeuere kcal $1.65 


Nore.— Thexe goods’ are * ofte nm gold at 
delivered prices. 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 8q.ft.),ton..$29.00@32.0 
cones 108 0g. Tl... cccccere- sbOQ@USC 
ere 198 89. fl... severe ee 27 @BIC 
ter’s Felt Copal 509 aq. ft.)..7°0@: 


NoTEe.—Abore prices often include de- 








livery. 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing con 
Bs Kt. vacnnncnsendenstenuad + $2. 
Sand and Emery— 
Bet Docs 23. 1830 ..0.005 00: 60@ 60k 10% 
arers— Apple— 
SD ..6s bic owenmerbennscal » doz. -50 
Baldwin. . ; : doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improve. each $6.50 
er each $7.50 
Eureka Improveid........... each $20.00 
Family Bay State........... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State. , .. # doz, $36.00 
New Lightning...... esecese P doz $7.50 
Reading x3 pascicendgenepeantl # doz, $4.00 
ETO. sc nccnnkdenese’ # doz. 87.00 
Turn Tene "OS ....eccce-. 4.02. $6.75 
White Mountain..... ..... # doz. $6.00 
Potato— 

I oi ies cunt weevee¥ doz. $7.00 
White Mountain. ............# doz. $6 00 





Paris Green— 
lexs thun 1 tu, per Ib. 


Arsenic kegs or CASKE... 200000004 12 
Kegs, 100 to 175 Ubs....... ; 
Kits, 14, 28, 56 lbs.... 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 1b8.....00000. 1h 
Paper boxes, 1 Ib......ccccecse: th¥ge 
Paper boxes, % lb........ jendesisee 10 
Paper boxes, 4 Ib... .cceceee 16 ¢ 
1tuvé tons, 1 cent per lb, less; 5 tons 
and over, 1% cents per 1d. less. 


Picks and Mattocks— 


List Feb. 23, 1899...... coe OM 08 19% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
EE wand each cas 5OR CVG 10% 
lron, list Nov 11, °85 > Gud 10 % 

Pipe, Cast sede Dee 
Standard, 25 tR...0...s00e .60€&10% 
Extra Heav y, 2-6 Ribs sgccaaaieh 0. 06% 
NR Sci ccavseneesgss coves 00% 






mm: 


eeeeeee 





Pipe Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carload Lots, 

f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Blac k. nizerdt, 
Ve, 14, 36 inch....... 3 58% 
YEANCK. 0... ccsecceceess % 60% 
4 to Ginch... ‘caesar 65% 
7 to 12inch.. ‘ 63% 

Less than car: ouds, 12 n% advance. 
Pipe Sewer-— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24, in. 
New England 20% 
New York and Ne w Jer sey.. 134% 
Maryland, Lelaware,East Pe nn. 4 


West Penn and West Va....... 16% 
Vir Gib occcessscces os corccsces 78% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 78% 


Caiload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove ey ae 


5 1n., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $85) 
6 in. . per 100 Joints.... 8.00 9.00 
Tin., per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, First quality Li@10@‘5k 105% 

Bench. Second qual..c0&10@508 105% 

Molding. . WOE? 4 @ OS 5% 


(Stanle: R. & L. Co) 
—" y 5&10@25k10&10¢ 
35 


Gage Self Setting ... 
Union...... oe 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley KR. & L.. Co)........... 
25& | G2! 5& 10k 10 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes ~eeee DOR10% 
aissquaneens 5 P lanes (Stanley R. & L. 
Co.) , .- 20&1L0@20&10& 10% 
Sargent’ 8 0600 b Seeeee oc ceses cece eooccccgteee 
Union...... “ 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Troms........... 
S0B5 QO 308 1085E 
en OB io kk 64s 006neeedases thede 30 
Stamey, kK. & L. Co... 20&10@20&10& 10) 
L&Law hite biciesshenstenwae 2&5.4 25 


Pianters, Corn, Hance. 
Kohler’s Eclipse. .............8 doz. $9.00 








Plates-- 
CUO 4.2. sccccccccece sseveeld. Sy @ihe 
Self. Sealing Pie Pilates (S. 8. & Co.), # 
doz. $2.00 ...... oc OS 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. -- +e S@75L 104 
Gas Burner, per doz. n., $LI@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1.55@ $1. Lb 
Gas Pipe.. 7 5 10 12-in, 

$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
acme NUDDOPS. «1.2004 eosees ns .50@5085 
Bernard's: 


DOO ig duds scdexsaseanl 35¢ 
Paragon Pliers...... covescccces eDURIE 
LOGI PUTER. 000 ccccccccesccces +120. SORSS 
Elm City Fence Piiers......... oo 0008S 


February 26, 19 13 


Cronk & Carr er Mtg. Co.: 






American Butto ...... 75& 105 
oy Ee HUE 
Improved Button.. - TKLUS 
Stub’s Pattern... 506 
Combination and others... Bsbae 


Heller’s arrier:’ Nippers, Pincers, 

Pa 8 Wee ete Ne Ok IOs 

Swedish Side, End and a. = 

vies Sop Pease & Tool Co.; = 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....... 40% 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels........ "6Q7: i 10% 
Diastup 8 Pinmbs and Leve s... 
cigeen 8 Pocket I evels,..... qe 

- Jennings & Co.'s [ron MB&1 % 

Cc, SE Jennings & Co.’s Iron, * djustable. 

Br4& Jog 

Stanley's Du i. Co. ogee 8@ 10R1NL104 
MEO. co ccccs O@2WK10R 10% 

Woods’ Extension. Pececcecevoccees cs COMES 


Poachers, Ego— 


Pattele Steam Poachers, ® doz. 
No. 1, $5.00 ; , 2, ip 00: No. % 
31,00; No. 4, 412, tee eeeeess seceee 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1b, paypers..tb, 8%c@.. 
¥4-Ub. papers........-...lb. c@.. 


4-lb~ PAPCTS, .eccceece., ld, Ine@ 
Pokes, Animai— 

Ft. Madison’ Hawkeye....... ® doz, $3.25 

Ft. Madison Western........ ® doz. $4.0 
Police Coods— 

Manufacturers’ Lists...... QE! os 

PU cakesicspcaccsn. sua chenscce cect 


Polish—Metal— 
Dar ene Liquid, ¥ dos 6 pt., $1.25; 
i gt., 83.50 
picnighine o beast” ¥ Sl 8 02z., $0.50; 
Ib., $1295 11., $2.90, 
Prestoline Li Liguid, No. 1 (! Pt. ), ® doz. 
‘ (1 qt.), $9. eT 40% 
Pre Fecschine } git aaec adkeveatan “40K 10% 
George William Hoffman : 
.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 0z. boxes, # 
“o 50¢; ¥ gr. $4.50; 'o ® boxes, # 


dos. $1.25 boxes, ® doz. $2.25. 
U.S. Lic suid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
ay gr. $12.00 
te Oe Friend X Metal Polish, ® doz. 
5.00 
Ww ans White * Silk, a” pt. cans, by 
DORs ccocccraceccceoscncecsseecenceceQOe 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 cans 


# Bb 10 
Black Eagle, Liquid,'« pt.cans ® doz. 7: . 
Black Jack Paste, 3 ib cans. # gro, $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00 50% 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. tie a 
Dixon’s P lumbago. . ea 










¥ DS 
a” Re oe ay 
Gem, ®# gr. ‘i los 
Japanese # gar. 83.50 





Peerless Iron Enamel, '¢ pt. cans... 
A # doz, $1.50 
Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 ® pail... 
Black Silk, ‘e tb box 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box 
Black Silk, by pt. liq.. 


Poppers, Corn— 

1qt . Square...... seeesseeQtO. $9.00 
1qt. Round gr0.$ 10.00 
1% qt.. Square..... eteens gro. 11.00 
2qt., Square....cce-+. cees JO. 18.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diyyers, Pust Hole, &e. 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 
BAGMNClED. 040 eee cccvessscesscc-cs e408 
TN red 6b bhi 6igcencdeee ci 


Powder— 
In Canisters : 
Duck, i lb. Ms icickncderécccs +40C 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each. 
Rifle, 4-1D. Ach... cccccccccsececse15C 
Rifle, i MOR. ain cengshtne pica O00 
Kis: s 8eini-Smokeless: 
C3 rere TS 
Ha f Keg (12'5 b Bulle) cssseees 9 
Quarter Keg (6'4 bulk) ........ 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk).. 2-88.50 


--eeeach THe 
-B doz. 31.00 
8 d0z.80.75 
+008 doz.31.09 


we eeeeee 





Half case (1 ® cans bulk).......... $450 
King’s Smokeless: ShotGun _ Rifle 
Keg (25 & bulk)...... $1200 o15. 60 


Half Keg (12'6 ® bulk) 6.25 
uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) 3.25 4 ‘00 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk)..14,00 17 00 

Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIk)7.25 8 75 

Presses— 

Fruit and sect 


Enterprise Mfg. Co............. -80Q858 
I ao ch chp 0 checks tensenceesny 5% 
2 qt., > 4 uit $4.00; 10 qt., $6.00 wt 

Presses— 

Morrill’ ane 1, per doz. $20.00.......... KOT 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50....... 5UG 
Pruning Hooks and 

Snears—ce Shears. 
Pullers WNail-- 


a | PPP rrr ere 
Miller’s F. ails, No. 3, per doz. $12. 06° a 
334 isis 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller 


GO GEE sskass coabdboncnakhinensuenal 50g 
Peucan, @ doz, $9.00. ea 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

No, | (large), # doz. $5.50; No. 2(large), 

$5.75; No 3 (small , >.00; No. * “B large 

$5.50; No. 3-B (small), #*. Os No. SS 


(large), $4 50; No 3-D (smnale) 34 00. 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 
Ajax 60% 
Diamond B. No. 2, ca-e lots. ® doz 86.00 
Diamond B, No, 8, case lots. ? nen 
Eureka 
G lant, No, 1, # doz. $18; No. 2, 14.50; 
No. *, $15 
Y ankee 
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Pulleys—Single Wheel— 
Inch ....+. 24 3 
Awning ..doz $4 5) 6751.00 


Hay Fork. Swivel or Solid E Ye. ves 
doz. in., $0. 95 $4 4an,, $1.25 
Inch..... 24 aig 
Hot House.doz $0.60 380 1. 
Inch. . 1% % 1% 2 
Screw..... ‘doz. $0.1, 17 20 .26 
PO 56 2505 1% 2 24 =2 
Side.......doz. $0.27 36 AS .55 
Inach...... 1% 1% 2 26 
Jackle....doz. $0.27 3? .50 Bo 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction...... 60% 
Dunib Waiter, Anti-Friction. ,.60&10* 
Hay Fork. Anti- Fricton, 5-in. Wheel, 
# dos. $12.00. ..... ..006 Seitenende -. 50% 
misetsie IL ihe, ean . 604 
Side, Anti-friction............ 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in., 13¢ ; 2in., 16¢ 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Plate, pei 
duz. 1% in., 12c.; 2in., 15c. 
Auge? Mortise, with Face Plate, pe 
doz., 13%4in , 18e.3 2 in., 15\6c. 
Acme...... 18¢in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Cpmmce Sense, 134 in.... # doz., 18¢; 
2in., 2 
Fox-All-Steel,Nos.3and7,2\¢in. @doz 25¢ 
No. 9, 134 in. nis bekdemensasened # doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Plated Finish. ..,# doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 
TN, 0.00. 5:08d s4euns cone # doz 1%¢ 
Grane Rapic ae wrens Noiseless, ... 40% 
deal No. Ps. 134 in.. ® doz., 16¢ 
on oc ecesseene 7134 in., 16¢; 2 in. 19¢ 
No. sae Troy....134 in., 1446¢; 21in., 16%¢ 
MN siah ai, cnvwcaict 134 in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackie Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps~— 
Cistern.....0-006 
Pitcher Spout.. 





MO ay ogre 
+ ee PbE10@ 75k 1085% 


WOO cseeccs ... DO@SVE10% 

Pump Leathers. Lower and Plunges 
Valvee—Per gro.: 

Inch.. 2 24 2% 2% 


$2.2 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. $8 3% 3hy (334 I 
30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 





@arnes Del. Acting (low list).. .. ... 50% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm rw 

Wa ae Ne PEO... .,.. 5 020sceall 5.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low ints 55% 
Flint & Walling’s Fhoher Spout ee earnl 5s 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. rf. Co.,....2 
Myer’ 3 Pumps. dre 
Myers’ Power Pumps uusebage 
Myers’ beer PO ab ha sctenadiater 


P es— 
Sade oe hi Drive, good. quality. 
Spring, single tube, good quality. oe 
$1. 75@ ?. 
Revolving (/,tubes)...d0z. $°.75@4.00 
Bemis & CallCo, s Cast Steel Drive... - 00% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check..............8 55% 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Spring 50% 
ee 8 No.1 (A.B.0.), wdoz., $15. 00 6.50% 





No. 2, @ doz. $22.50....... mieacor 
No. 2, Metal. a doz., $45 00. dwabaweneee 5u% 
Rench Punch, each, "830, RE ree wel 50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches..... Sidawuets 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches. . wooo OOMLUS 


Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co 40 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,.S.& W.Co.35@35&5% 
iy od Solid, P.. S. & W.Co., @ doz., 
or 


Rain Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Serew 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
54 4 fm 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels; 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.60 195 2.270 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Brnzed Wr'tlron, ft.6\e 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted. ...24@3e 
— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
REE er ee lb. 3ée. 30% 
Alli Site Co. Reliable Hanger Trac k 
PROUD. cercecee  coccerssessagorscce 
Crong’s Double Braced Steel Rail, # 
sc. aenae ovens (den ereeenal Blo¢ 
Cronk's O. N. T. Rall....c..c.ccccceeseel Sig¢ 
Lames *O. we ‘a # 100 ft., Linch, $3.10 ; 
'¢ inch, $3.90: L'¢ ine h $4.85, 


10¢ 





Lance Standard, @ BOE ces accacsie - 3.5 
Lawrenc: Bros’ =x. eee @ ft. 4'4¢ 
Lawrence Bros, New York,............3 shag 
McKinney’s Hinged aman r Rall v 
foot, il¢,. : 504 
McKinney’ s None Bctter........ 4 £t. 33g¢¢ 
McKinney’ eStan ard. ...... #f.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track ............ Wek 10% 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain..... 3! ic 
eet, ree 4! 
Smith's eee aaa per ft. 11¢.. 
Smith's Plain Steel ....... ececccccceccoet 


Smith's Milled Steel. 

Stowell’s Cast Kail . 9 

Stowell’s Steel Kail. Plain. an 

Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, Plain. ibs 
° 50k 1¢ 





Swett's Hylo, per ft. li¢ : 

Swett's P. L. B. Steel Rail, % 100 ft. 83,00 
Rakes— 

Net Prices, Malleable Rakes ; 

10 12 14 1é-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 140 1.95 2.10 

Steel, August 1, 1399, List. ..;02620 
Matlleable......... TOR1VG Be t; 
Lawn Rak s, Metal "Head, per doz 
20 teeth... . . -8.25@2.50 
4, t-eth.. .83.60@3.75 
Fort Madieon Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 


Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn. ......83.00 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, # doz $4.00 
Kohler's: 


Lawn ae 20-toorh, ® doz........ #3 60 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth. # doz ....... $3.75 
Paragon, 2)-tooth, } doz 





Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz..........6. 3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. «eB 5.00 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. .$2.25 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s..... 
Heller Bros........ wane’ D&S Wk10% 
McCafferty’s American Stendard .... 

6k lt ‘&! 5¢ 





THE IRON AGE. 





New Nicholson,.........ese0s 
see also Files. 


Razors— 
BOPRING.....cccassecees SOOscccsscccced HO & Le 
Fox Razors, No. 42, .. ® doz. $20.00 x 
Fox Razors, No. 44, .. ® doz, $20.00> 23 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # doz.) S 
- 5.1 0 


cocceee OK 10% 






Bes RENO vcctccceucasucccssecedscesyetses 60% 
Silberste'n 
Carbo Magnetic......e..ee+0+- 818,00 
Griffon, No. 65.. $15.00 
Griffon, No. Ub .. $12.00 
All otner itazors.. ° vi AUG 
BASSET TREORG. nccnce. -ccdecccnaccesxe 40% 
Sarety’é ‘Razors 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes......¥ ¢0z $12.0 
New Gem. Extra Blades .U doz. $s. 35 
Gem Outfits (Ruzor, Stron, etc.) 
# doz. $5.60 
Comptes ane, ¢ extra Blade in Leather 
Case. aceese ‘ # doz. $27.00 
ee - Fishing 
Bisuup 3 independent t ish Kee SS Spoo.er, 
iikccccécbvccacndeseeestcchenennateee 
Hen 7 » § 


M 6,Q 6, A 6,B6, M94 4008, Silver 
R anh ier Populo, Ni ‘Keled Populo, 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, 

N, 


4 ON, 4 NtoSPN,.. 3M 
6 RW, 102 'P and RN, 202 Pand ‘PN: 10% 
UY. cocce 2 xe ecscenecesosese 20 
24 N to 28 PN... ""35&10& 10% 





124 N, 974 PN, "002904" PN , 1U20 R 
and PRN, 202 PR and PRN... 50&5 
GOGE. Wiiuuhctentvencvecess. susee 40& O0&5% 
5009 PN — - eee 50" 
2004 P.... debteetensscenecs 50& 10&5% 
WN Eres nb dicudeucsdqemiccsucseesens 60% 
SUES ceunonsedconenne Se cccsennee 40& 10% 
02054 .N 45&12'ok5* 
Single Action ‘Trout ee 
9X6 PVN 802 and 802N......... 50&10% 
Competitor, 304 an | su4 PN . R5¢ 
40304 Pand PN : 40857 
Safety an | Salmon 308 
Registers— List Sept. 2, 191. 
Black Jaj)....... aan ai neces) We 
White Jap.. cecavasvesuael les 
Bronzed _........ we cece reeees 4S 
Nickel Plated... cecccccccsceses las 
Electro Plated __........... ‘eon 


Thereiza good deat of irreqularity in 
prices af Registers 


Revoivers— 
Single Action. shsaneeoduue 85@90C 
Double Act n,exc ept bh cal. $1.05@1.50 


Double Action, 44 caliber. .31.60@1.65 
Automatic $2 75@3.00 


Hammerless,. .cccecssecesseedes 25@ “7 , 

Riddles, Crain or, San 
l6in.,per doz...... ewetaaes 5@S: $0) 
Iv in, per doz... d a 000 $3.25 
18 in, per d0Z......- « B3.25Q@33 50 


Rings and Ringers— 





Bull Rings— 
2 2% 3 Inch. 
WOONR a <vnane $0 76 0.75 0.59 doz, 
Copper...... - 1.00 1.10 1.35 doz 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, 34. 5@Q'. 50 
Hills Ringers, Gray lron. doz, 55@0e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 75@80C 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 


Blair's Ringers. ..per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings....pergro. %5.50@5.7 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@ 1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 
MOOR chic eousas FOR1078 50 10054 
Tron or Steel: 


Tinners’ .... . TIDITER 10% 


Misce os eas 5D 5A 10% 
Rollers— 
pune teteetrs Antl-Friction ........! 
Rarn Door, Sargent’s list........... 
Cronk’s Stay 5x aac in 
c ronk’ s Brinkerhoff............6... 66 





3314 


Lane’s Sta xe 
.® doz. $1.25 


Stowell’s Barn Door Stay. 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 

tarred or untarred...lb. 184@11 ce 
Manila ,3¢-inch lb. 114%@11%e 
Manila, 4 &5-16 in... lb. 114%@12 ¢ 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes,Medium and 





CARTE 6 cceese lb. 11344@12 ¢ 
Sisal,7-16in.andlargerlb. 8 @9 e 
Sisal, *s-inch A lb, 814@ 9%e 
Sisal, 4and 5-16lnch..lb. 9 @10 ¢€ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes, Medium 

and Coarse...... lb 8 @9 c 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 

Lath Yarn. .....cccvss lb. .7%4@9 ¢ 
Cotton Rope: 

Best \4-in. and larger, lb, 134%e 


Medium..! 4-in. and larger, lb. 11 e¢ 

Com 4-in. and la- ger, lb. 9 © 
Jute Rone: 

Thread No. 1, %-in. and up, 'b. 64%e 

Thread No, 2.14-in. and np, lb. 6 € 








Yarn, 4-in. and up lb. 5 @5Me 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 
# tb l7‘o¢ 
Wire Rope— 
COR icssicceces, | vasa Lod 
Fu 8. .- veadebencawes bid 
Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert mts. Co, 
Jute ..... eoeeesccccccccseseecce cM 
ET hs stineiianen so da aaeanmdies a 
Covert Saddlery W orks. o0e WRS 
Rules— 
Boxwood,.......... U&IA@COPFIORS 
POE ccciee, Sune & I Cloe1 
Ivory . SR LGD © 1 10 
Patent Combination SHK@IOR 10% | 
Lufkin’s Steel. a SOKO 
Lufkin’s Lumber....... GOK 109 : 
Stanley Rh. & L. Co.: 
OE. a dccagesenesqueuwares Somat 0% 4 
Ivory ‘ cecce cee DD IO LO » 
.) Upon Nut Co. 
PUN ci06 tenet cavetne 6a 608 10 
IVORY... 2.000 seccccecce SOR INGO USI 





Sash Locks See Locks, 
Sash Weights— 


See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
-ee Stuffers or Fillers, Sausaae. 
Saw Frames “ee Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Sai. 


Sash. 






_Saws— 

ACireuiar cece sececescecccc se OOMOOR IOS 
Band wee ceereereecees US 1OGHUE 
Cross C uts. ee eee -coe+ ce Sees 
Mulay. Milland Drag . 50k 10% 


One-Man Saw...... ee - 40% 
Wood Saws... eeccee © ceee -.- 40% 
Hand, ompass, «c ++ 40% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Steriing Kitchen Saws................ 25% 


Disston's: 7 
Cireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 
Band, 3 to 14in wide 
Band, 4 to 2%.... 
CroasCuUts.... .--+-seeeeeees 
Narrow Crosscuts........ 
Mulay, Mill anu Dra. 


Framed Woodsaws.. cnn 354 
Woodsaw Blades.......... adaia 354 
Woodsa'v Rods 254% 


Hand Saws. Nos. 12 





Se) Re yy ee '25¢ 
Hand Saws, Nos 7 - 1079, 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination.. xeae ee 
Compass.Key. ole.&c : 25% 
Butcher Saws and ane. eeaecdewcas 35% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s. 
PE IN, cavarcecandtdanwcennsed 258107 
Butcher Saws............0+:- 3 &10% 


Compass and Key Hole Saws. 35£5& 10% 


Framed Wood Saws. ee 30& 10% 

OES  —Eee ee 20&2'& 10" 

Wood Saw Blades....... ... 30& 104 
Millers Falls: 

ES SHOE... ccccniivedsccus 15&10¢ 

Star Saw Blades....... Stbdssccee iF &10% 
Peace : 

Cireular and Mill Se 


CrossCuts. list Jan.i99.. Deseenes sence 


Hand, Pane! and Rip... uetes<beoeee 
Richard: on: 
ENE MIRON BRINE. ccadcniadddunccccwces 50¢ 
Hand. &c ditakége. cévaseeeudas 30% 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1 as 
Simonds’: 
CircularS.ws..... oe 
Creseent Ground C ross Cc nat ‘Saws.. 
One Man Cross Cuts...........-. 108108 
Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws..50% 
PE Nice dcuncecesdvess segane WW 
Hac’ SAWS. ......ccccce . & LB&T4 
Butcher Saws.... one  TVMBDR TG% 
Hand Saws.... WaeW&7T4t 
Han‘ Saws, Bay State Rran | 45% 
Compass, Keyhole, «ce 2VAMETOS 
Wood Saws ..... ‘ .. KO 35 & 716% 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hac«x saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 


Disston: 
+ pe gggaga diedanvaseenseeeslaienee 
Keystone. oes 





Fite hburg File Works, T! 1@ Best......25% 
C. E. Jennings & Co's: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
S5KIK IOS 
Nos. 175, 180, complete 
35k5&107 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. 35& 
Griffin’s Hack Saw “lades 
Star Hack Saws and Biades 
Sterling Hack Saw B!lades 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames 


Hack Saws, 





FRLOG 
ee SASS 10% 





Scroll— 
Barnes’ No. 7, $15 es ... 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.... .. 40% 
Parnes’ Velocipede Power Seroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, 81%: 
with borne atrach ment, $20 . 20% 
Lester, comple’ e, $10.00... wee L SRING 
Rogers,complete.$4.00...... .- 158108 
Scalers, Fish— 
Bishop’s Lightning 
“a 8 Saddlery Works 
cales— 
Fomily. Turnbull's 
Counter: 
Hatch. 
Two Platforms, 40 
Union Platform, Plain. $1.7 
t Stripe dg 85 





doz. &3 (0 
H&K 10% 


coces es SOMI0L 10% 
Piatform.Woztoklbs dongs, 0 
toSlbs.doz, 416 


701.90 
Union Platform, 2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka ... eons 
Favorite eceasees - 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales. Wie 
Pelouze Scales—Hovusehold, Counter, 






Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing.......50% 
“The Standard ” Portables ... --. 45% 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon.....50% 

Scrapers— 

Box,:1 Handle.........do0z. 3?.25@2.50 
Box, 2 Handle.... . don. $3 00@3 50 


Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, 34.00 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co) 
| eeeeerencnecese 130& 10% 
Screens, Window, and 
rames— 


60 60R5F 
4) 10KIE 


Flyer Pattern Window Screen. 
Maine Window Screen Frames .. 
Perfection Window Screens.....60@60&5¢ 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. ...@0&5¢ 
Porter's : 
Fairview Window Screens.... 
Hk 60K 5&2 ¢ 
Hummer ¥ indow Screens 
HOW R5R2 6S 
Klondike Window Screens.. fi 
HL& 5@ 60k 5 52 21, 6% 
See also Doors 
Screws —Bench and Hand— 


Bench, “— loz. lin... 82.75@3.00 : 


t 60: 1'4, $3.55@4.25 
Bene oe Wood. Beech. .doz. 83.00@4.40 
Hand. Wood. . 04 en ; 
Hund, R. bliss Mfg. Co... 


Coach, Lag and Hand ‘Rail— 
faa, Common Point, list Oct. 1 
aeceenasees VOH15M,. 
Coa ch and Lag, Gimlet Point, l st 
WC NS 08 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, °81460d1 
Jack Screws 
Standard List... 5 I 
. 


a 8045 


Millers Falls 
Mille . Falls, Roller.. 

a Ww. ¥ 
Serge at. 





" Machine— 
List Jan. 1, ‘98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@504 104 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50& 1% 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Tron or Steel) ........0e a 
OE EI CMR kt ctacudeeuadcers 65% 
COCR EE, CD vivncivedzapedes ee 
Rd. or Fillister Hd OD cictdiawdes 60% 
Wood— 
List Jan. I, 1900. 

Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron...... eeaescecs .«cSOn 
Round Head, POR c veccccccces+ 565th 
Flat Head, Brass........ .-.. S749% 
Round Head, Brass. .....cecceces. -5i% 
Flat Head, Bronze....... ee 
Round Head, Bronze............ 7744% 
DUGG BONG i. i cccéccccce .- 90% 

Nore.— Extra 10&: 5a 10& 10% ” often ngpeven, 


Scroll Saws—Sce Saws, Seroil. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.50@35.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$5.0 (285.50 


Grain. Ee 
( lipper, “Grain o- cece LTS OGS.25 
Wood and Bush........... $4.75@$5.00 
Seeders— Raisin— 
OI adeweseccg: gectccueceses 25@304 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
HW ood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00Q2 25 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools ce 
doz. $2.50@2.60 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Tools: 


No. 20, # doz. $10.00.... ... 50&10&10% 
Fray’s Adj. Tool H'dls...Nos. 1, $12; 2, 

$18; 3,12; 4,39; By FF..00.- 6 wonsee 50% 
Cc. E. Jennings & ce. s Model T 





Holders 3 
Millers ae Adj. “Tool H’dis, No. 1, 
oft? we. 4, SS No. 5, B18 .... 15&10% 

tanley s Fk xcelsior : 

z 2 $4.00; No. 3, 


No. 1. $7.50; No. 
$5.50.. ve ve SOGSVE1OR 10% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on Three Ptec: 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel .. sia) dos. BCLS. ceeeed 00 
Nail— 
Square..... .per gro. $2.25@ 2.50 
Round, Bik. ‘and Poi.,, assorted..... 
gro. $1,80@2,.60 


re 910. $4.00Q@4L.25 
Knurled, Good........gr0. $5.75@6.00 
BE ia dnciccdaccancceensauns 2768 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # gr. $12. .25% 
ee, per gro. $9.00 


Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt. per gro. $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled,Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 








; Rivet— 
Regular list ....cecccce-+)+-(0L10Q@7-% 
Aiken's: Saw— 

Genuine. ..... 50e19% 
Imitation 50K 10% 

Atkin’s.: 

Criterion........... eeececeseces:coces- 408 
Adjustable, asqeeeduceve 40% 





Bemis & Call ¢ 0" S.: 
Cross Cut. eee 
Hammer, new Pat... 
acid cn /.sadanepebeeeneanenumnaedaltl 
Spring Hammer...... 





Disston’s Star and Monareh.. 

Morrill’s No. 1, 815.00 ; 
Nos. Sand 4.Cross Cut.$20.03 weoee clit 
No. 5. Mi_, $30.00. ....... ann dqeunceane 





Nos. 10,11, 95, $15.4 ‘ esaceconcs & 
No. 1 Old Styiec, £10.00. adacaseceumne 

Taintor Posi‘ive, ® doz. $18........ ..60% 
Sharper.ers, Knife— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co..............%5% 

Smith & Hemenway Co...... e 0 
Shaves, Spoke— 

Dccadbeceaceccs eeeeoz. $100@1 15 

Wood,. statanasawesds Onecare 

Bailey’s s(se anley R, & i. Co ) 

50@ 50R10& 10% 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00. ........... 1I5&104 

Wer Ot COU Bein cccaveacencduaudeawe: 0% 
Shears— ‘ 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Rest ......$16.00 13.00 20,00qro, 
Good,......$13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 
Cheap.... 3.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Tri mmers, &c.: 


Best quality, Jap........ 70@Q, 70k 10% 

we Nickel... .. .6O@60e 10% 

Fair q wah) MR co cidcicud + SOMS80R 5S 

- Nickel. .ocee.20t5@75H104 
Tailors’ Shears. .....cccce L0@Q@,,08 10% 
Acme Cast Shears...... eveeseses 40@40R5% 
CT ctdentatineinsoinnddeiateseeacetios 60% 
Heinisch’s Tatlors’ Shears..... .... 10% 
Wilkinson's Hedge ............ 1900 list 45% 
Witkinson’s l’runing.......... ure 


Wilkinson's Sheep ............ 1900 list. 25% 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades ; AEC 20810 
Steel Laid Blades LOB 10G £0% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin 
ia WE 10% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 644 to 10 


DT ticciiek andeaiadunsanens Ww&7 o& 10% 
Niagara Snips .... qeaceemeessacacs - 40% 
P., 8S. & W. Co. .. 1% 


Pruning Shears and Toois— 
(ronk's Grape Shears 


Cronk’s Pruning Shears... as Le ae! 94 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00..... ‘ 25% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, % doz, 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades 
arenes SS eee 


£12.00 
5% 


- MGMT 
WE 1OGHSIOX 2106 





GE cavdaudesatudvendeaeess de 40 1H 50% 

Tree Pc dsccannsnsnanetenadhar 75% 
Pe & W. Co, 3) 

‘Sheaves Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Frictior a a4 


Patent Roller Hat 


e108 

peetiee., a : ‘ TX WQS 
& E. 14% 

Ww Saat » Hatfield P attero..........80% 





ee a 


oo" SS ITT Oa 





ao ore 





Sliding Sh utter— 


Reading list............+.. ... T0&10E 75% 

i oon cea lst «ccna ahaa $4! 3% 

Sargent’s list.......... . 50k10% 
Shells— Shells, Empty— 


Bras; Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges..........60&5% 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gag < 
er Shel », Empty 
Sens, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge..2i&55 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, tie- 
eat Yr, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 18 and 


0 GAUGE. .... careers roeressereeseees Cn 
Climax. — ae New Rival 
10 and 12 a soves ° 25% 


Climax, Union, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 auge ($7.50 list)..20% 
Expe rt, Metal Lined _ Pigeon. 10, 
e 12, 16 and 20 gauge.. us 38%a5s 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder ....+--40% 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade...... ..+..++: Wide 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade,...... a one LO@10810% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 


F. 0. b., Pittsburg: 
Tr, 2.0 0-eeecaereeeeeeper beg $3.85 


Steel, ...020s+ ay —_ r keg 2.60 
Burden’ §.all sizes, 2 KOR. .....00- "83 90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-tb. bag... .....-8135 
foam B and larger,per 25-1b. bag$160 


Buck, 25-Ub. BAQ...000.00-+++00+2+-81./0 
Chilled, 25-Ub. bag..ee-.-+- sueesesee 
Dust Shot, 25-lb, baQ......24 coe 10 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffaio Metallic Blued. B. 8. & Oo... . gr: : 


14&16 
$12.90 $13: 80 gi5. 00 


National Mfg. Co, : 
Victor.... .-per gro, $12 
Surprise.. per ero. $1!. o 
No Name -per gr. SIL OO 

Shaker (Barier’ 8 Pat) Fiour Sifters. . 


# doz., $2.00.. hc ene 
meets Tin ee 


Per dozen 
Mesh.......... 1b 16 13 20. 
Black. full size...$1 20 1.25 130 L% 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.55 1.40 1.45 
Black, scant.... .... $0.96 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Ineh. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz. «20s + -G0.65@0 7 75 


seeeseeee 






Mesh 20. Nested, doz..... oo -25@ 85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... ~@I1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list............ bVA6Ok 10% 


NoTe.— There 1 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins Wagon— 


Cast Tron. ..cceccccce-coe ee lI@ 0k 10% 
Malleable Iron,,....000- ++ -40€10@50% 
Bleed... ceccee cvcoccessseoe MO QWSin 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


OD Babes. 045. 5x00 000000» or 
Noiseless Slates.......+.. “60ks tens 5% 
Wire Bound... eccccccscccceseves + AUR 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Bterling No, 10, $2.00....00..e0e0++0-335S 


Snaps, Harness— 


German.,....cccccccccees. 2A @lWok lox 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 








DOPOY. ....¢.ccccecccccecececes: +o SOURED 
High Grade 

Jockey.. 

THOJAD...cceccosces 


Yankee.... 
Yankee, FRoller.. 
Covert’s Saddiery Ww Works 


CHOPR.. .ccc0ccceee oee8U% 
German....-.  seccees eee 808 
PROG os .6+nde0scceseszes covccsccescOOt 
slab. a baa oes ceecescceceses SOUS 
neida nee : 
So! d Ste ie vocccceces sOOROs 
So'id aera 01068900. c0sceessgce 60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ... ++ -663g&10% 
Snaths— 


Scythe. ...0. sseeeseese eee. SOQ 0k10¥ 
Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 


Good Quality...... 508 10@ 608 10d 

CROED...000% - 2 A0@60k 10¢ 

Internation: Al Silver Co. 
1847 Rogers Bros. and: Rogers& Hamil. 


ton... A 
Rogers & Bro.. William Kogers een 
a el oe oe DOE 107 
Anchor, Rogers FR: sstesseesssn ae 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... > cceaaniel - 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo, -', Kogers Co.: 
Silver Platea Flat Ware...,.,.... 60¢ 


No. 77 Silver Plated Ware. ...... .e0@104 


THE IRON 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............ 60@608 10% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 

ME MEINE, cSennccssnusosaunsciaseee SUS 


Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co: 
German or Nickel Siiv er, Special list 





1 & 10% 
Tinned Iron— 
BOE ncssesesecs eos seee per gro. L5@5ue 
Lables. ....s00..... ner gro, 9001.00 
Sevinge Door— 
Gem (Coil).......... 20% 
Star (Coil)... : 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in . $1.10 
Victor (Coti).. inhale bowel 50&10&10% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
i4%4 in. and Wider: 
Black or & Bright, Peis hieatas -« 0 he 
i, rr. 


Painted Seat Springs: 
1% £22 % per pr....se.0.++++ 00Q@S55C 
142229 perpr.. ...... . 60@65e 
1% x3x28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@ %5e 


ennenn Lawn- 


Enterprise....... .. ; .25@20% 

ere ? ‘doz. $1.80 

Philade phia No. 1, # doz. $12; No. 2, 
$15: Meiisgckss<ssisescasians 30% 
eae 


Nickel plated.... t List Jan. 6, 1900 
Steel and Iron... § eseses ee -. TOROS 
Rosewood tidl Try Square and T- 


pe ree 60k: 102 10@ 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
E00: OSS: 0m 

Disston’s Try Sq, and T-Beve ‘ 





Winterbottom’s Try and Miter. 
4&10% 40S 10K 10% 
Squeezers—- Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@#5.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Line 
CheEAP — .ceescccereecdO%. $8.0022.765 
Good Grade ....+....d0z. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron...... eevee OZ. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $ $2.90@3.25 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind. 
Electricians’ , 






ovccccocces celle CQO 
Association liat....... 
S08 104&10& 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report, 
Galvanized, loc less than Barb Wire 
Polished 20c less than Barb Wi-e. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
Y4a@sve 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist....80&10¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 


RUE. «50x 5sibebciae’ “cotessascopsenien En 
PURE ENON». .<csnheseesssccnsenevesoessee 
Hartzell Cutlery G0. 22.022 °S222°7777, MEST 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s, ........0..000000000040% 


Steelyards...... .25&19@30k 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ....... 50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stool 23% 
Derby Screw Plates xb .25% 


Gardner Die Stocks No. |. 1000.50 
Gardner Die Stocks, larrer sizes... -- 40% 
Green River.. eee. 25% 
Lightning Screw Piate. - 

Little Giant 


ogg BOE 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 

Gem Corundum, 3) inch, $8.00 per 
gro., |2inch, $i0. Jd 

Pike Mfg. Co 1901 list: 
Black Diamond S.8....8 gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.5 ...... goo ne $11.06 
White Mountain S. 8....®8 gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S. §....# gro. $6.0), 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. §.® gro. $7.59 (2 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8S. 8..® gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..® gro. $4.5) 
Leader Ked End 8.S....% gro $4.50 
Balance of 140 list 3814% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
rr ae arxcasseeeen SSA 
Gem Corundum Slips...... 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 





Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: ? > 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5'4in.82. 3A 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,5'4to8in.$3.50 


Arkansas Slips N.. 1.... reads 00 
Lily White V waa. 4to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 2.4 tu8in "30¢ 
Lily White Slips. 
Rosy Red Slips....... 
Washita Slips, Extra. 
Washita Slips, No. 1...... 
India Oil Stones (entire list) 3222.... 25% 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular... ® ® 8¢) ¥ 
Hindostan No, 1Small.......8@ @ Wes? 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ....... ences SS6% 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. ® MS0¢ ) we 

ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in.....20¢> = 


we 
& 
N 


CORO O eee eee eeeee 





Queer Creek Slips............ eoeee WG) 
A 5¢ 40 « 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 

SO aide 5c ai cnet eects aaatiad 400% 


cette cet reg oc ee 


Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
Z, $3.00 
= k Bdge’ Pocket Knife Hones, [> 


* doz 3.00; = 
msunted ‘Kitchen’ Sand Stone, ® # 
Mt ccnSe sucess ° 31.50! 

Stoners— ‘Cherry— 
PD cianikcemackinesd voupeeie 25@30% 


Stops Bench— 


Millers Coe sagnis 15&10% 
Morrill’s. ..® doz., No. 1. $10.00... ...50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, Sir. __ ee +0000 008 
Straos— Box 

Cary’s Universal, case lots........20&10% 


AGE. 


Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works...........60&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron. Steel Points ...doz. 55@69e 
Ek idiebesiaensna’ oxencsOe. S125 
Stuffers Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co..... 25@QWKT 4S 
National Specialty Mfu. “Co., list Jan. 
2 BE <ccccecc0cesseeesoncees Saesixecste 


Supports, Porch— 


Hoffman’s Porch Supports.. ..% doz. 25¢ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz. 
Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
tinisnes, full Nickel,.......... 
Marion Queen. Koller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel... ...327.00 
Monarch, Roller bearing, Nickel, .322.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.$2u,00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel........ $24.00 
Transparent, Beller Bearing, Plate 
Gias« Top, Nickel................ 
Monarch ‘xtra Roller 
(17-inch case), Nickel............. 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case), Japanned. $33, 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$1*.00 
Norr.—Discount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


- 324.00 


acks Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American .......0.00s 
90k?! 5kE@.. 
American Cut Tacks .90d¢2085@.. 
Swedes Iron Tacks . .HL30L5EO ones 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks...... oe 
90h 1 1OBS@.... 
Gimp Tacks... YORLERI@... 
Lace Tacks.... .0...+00+-9kL0@. 
Trimmers’ Tacks, WOOGIE 5@.... 
Looking Glass Tacks... .70&10 a. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
GOPLERIA. « 
Hungarian Nails ....80d:0¢5@....% 
Comnon and latent Brads... 80d 10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails...80@5@. 
NotTe.— The above prices are “— 
cvatee Weights.* An extra 5 is given 
oer ee and an extra 10.25% on 
Weights.*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks. ee 5 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, @ E. Mfg. 
Cn ORal .. cacent wo Be oeiogens 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tenks, Oil— 


sonscneeneun 





Each. 
Emerald, 8. S. & Co.......... s0-ea $3.40 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co. 60-gal., $4. 3 
ae City S.S. &Co., "30-gal »seenese $3.4 
jueen City 8. S, & Co. 60-gal...... ‘Suse 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.... .40@10@50% 
Patent Leather. cecceere sce PS @S0@5% 
Sheeb....ccee -ssecccccccces AOD LORES 
Chesterman’s..ce...csceee - L525 R5E 
Ee eae G »: 100 10&5% 
Eddy 8 Metallic... 4(@3314k 5% 
Keuffel & Esser Co. ‘Steel saat etallic, 
; oer a. mone Lose Sewinwa @eneegneaie 35% 
4ufkin’s Stee iain 3344@35¢ 
Lufkin’s Metallic. . oS 80@30&5% 


Teeth Harro: w- 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5¢.inch and larger. per 100 lbs.$2.35c 


Thermometers 
BOM GOS, cccnebesc us sb 10@S0E 10! 5% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Single Loop 80@S80k 10% 
mnproe ed, Monitor, Cross Head, 
a eee eee pbanreObenianccell 


Ties, Wall— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv,. Steel 6-32 x 614 In. # 1000.810,.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x St¢in. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 1'¢tn 8 000.812.0080 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'In. 8 1000 $14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works,.......... 60&104 
Tire Benders, Upoottors, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset 


ters, Tire. 
Tools— Coopers’— 
L. & ? = WHEED.- csccscccscens -- 20@2085% 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools..........40% 
Simonds’ Improved........ rereeereesddtQh 
Simonds’ wrens ccece ce cccceces come 
Pict Ren Ds. nageenadackausd Keane 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps— Fliy— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme 
doz oe 1.25; gro. $11.50@1?.00 
Harper, Champion or Pare gon ; 
doz, $1.25@1.10: gro. $13.,00@13 50 


Game— 
Oneida Pattern. ..0........ SO@30B 5S 
6 nenhcnceoneev scan 45G45&50 
Hawley & Norton. - BS X5@H5& 10% 






-~e 


Victor (Oneida Pattern). -TH@TI&S* 
Star (Blake Pattern)...... 6°&5@60&10¢ 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
S%4%@Ic 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@.90e 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine) 
No. }, Rat, Each $1.12%%;. ® doz. $12.00 
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5 
No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 


$425 dow 
No. 3\4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case ot 7 
$2.75 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 1! ee 
32.25 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 


No. 2, @ gr. $8.00; Mouse, Nv. 3, 
SN <0tik 16 binghass endnecesen dus 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: Per gro. 
ouse, Rat 
Blizzard ....... “Ho. $8.00 No. 1, $950 
Old NEGK. vcvcceck 20, 2.22 No.2, 8.40 
Joker. Ne 5, 2 10 No.! » 8.40 
Imp'd Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 
hole, €2 40 


Imp'a "Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro.,4 
hole, $4 20. 


Trimmers Spoke— 


eee’. i tone Devccscesccccooes 40% 
Wood's £1..... Ghabekesnvekcesecdecuneseeee 
ecilin 
Disston Brick and Petating. Seese coves 30% 
Disston Plastering... 25% 
Disston “Standard Brana’ anu Gar- 
GOR TUOWOU, occ ccecisccresvevece U5% 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels. 
gro. $5. 00 


Peace’s Plasterin, 30% 


Rose Brick and t’lastering..... &5% 
Woodrough&MeParlin,PI’st’ring.... 25% 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 

New \ork Pattern........ 

Western Pattern.... 

Handy Trucks. per doz. x16.10 

SS eee er doz, 315.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved vm tern 






ecoes seed! GLUE 








0z. $18.50 
Model Stove Trucks........ z doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash- en 


Galvanized, per doz. ae 75 535 6.00 
Galvanized w on roe 8S. & Co,): 

Nel 10 20 30 

Per doz.$5 25 6. 00 6. 5 6.50 7.00 ©.00 


Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine— BC ; 
No. 9%, 4 and Ye-ld. Ralls 2144 %34c 
No. 12. 44 and % lb. balls 17\6e 19hec 
No. 18. 4 and \%-lb. Balls 15l4c 17\9e 
No. 24, +4 and %-lb. Balls 15 ¢ 17 c 
No. 36, 4 and %-lb. Balls 14\6e 164oc 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balis., i 
22@22%c 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to 
Cotton Wrapping 6 Balistol .. 
according to quality. ....11e@.17¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
Balis...... congue = sTeaEe 
American $ Ply Hemp, i-lb. Balls . 
1@I1he 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ‘%-lb 
aes ae Twine)... iin 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. |. :.)8e 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... ..7¢ 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply ute, lb, Balls... 
S@ ec 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..45¢ 
No. 26), Mattress, Mand \y- 1b.Balls. 37c 
Wool, 3 to 6 DIY. cos ee esse seeee S@5WKC 


V ises— 


SOlid BOX. 66600 .0... SORLIRS@60KAS 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable......e0 ss... 40% 
Standard......... eeereeccess seeereess 4% 
Amateur...... .. pensenempnoasenoneses ES 
Bonney’s. eT 
Columbian Hdw Co 02 40% 





Emwmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1..........$15.00 net 
Pattern Makers’ No 2........ oe k12.00 net 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ .$15.0) net 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% 
Hollands’: 








Machinists’, ose if) 

Kevstone...... 65k 
Lewis Tool Co. 20@30 
SE. suit he kaddeRomides au deca wani 20% 
Miller’s Falls. . 5OR1L0K10% 
Parker’s: 

WENO, «:connsadecesecusbeseseceses 2N@25% 

Regulars...., + 2N0@25 

Vulean's ANAS 


@ant 


Combination Pipe 
. 20@25¢ 


Prentiss...... 





I RG if pera io oe ee 40% 
Smith & Hemenway | Co.: 
EI, sa'velcws cecein ebenansabece 406 
ca endiscnakadcubur 319k 
Snediker's X, L..... SBLgG 
OPIUE s ccncasctndsedessiicics o00ceo COM 
Saw Filers’— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,$!6. 50&5¢ 


Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, ® doz 


Pn: suetasvene Dicecensns thakchieabaewe 25% 
NN inst etRts ks cebisdanvadensatac¥ 69¢ 
Wentworth’s Rubber “Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 

GE accistitack. . aadsthchaenss 45&50% 

5 Wood Workers’ 

Wyman & Gor lon’s Quick Ac tion, 

in., 86.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 m., 88. 00. 


Miscellaneous— 
Bignell & Keeler Combination Pipe 


Parker’s ( emai Pipe: 


BT WOTING, .cccccee sevecesscecesecss cos 404 
SO MEURMiaes ix septa vsncecaaevccse 
WO. BTC vecces eccgesesccccccecsccsss 40% 


W ads—Price Per M. 





ES ee 60¢ ) 
B E.. 9 and 10.. r0e | 
ie Bg Biv ckcdeweceeccengpeeseess cane | S 
Oe i aad eee a edie ei eo sdc > 
og Ty eae $1.00 f ¥ 
Pe a CURE Wao cv vncecve Aonnene 1.25) 3 
Ps eee sb Gee Veo eieeweden 1.50 | 
ae: Poses inc w oneitacnd ole bea 1.50) 


Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger. .$1.70@1.7& 
Ely's P. E., 12 to 20 ........$3 00@3 3.%& 
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Ware Pollow- 
Ci.st Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 

Ground... ee gheckee pecans 60% 

U nground.,. hina onddisGcuvevssi ie 
Write Enameled W are: 

OE ND Seve ivc ccccudexnes 70% 
Covered Ware: 

Tinned and Purned....ccccccesse L0% 

KHnameled.. coccce:scccsee: 00k 

Se-+ also Pots “Glue. 

Enameled— 
Agat » Nickei Steel Ware, list Nov. 1, 
SOESEss+ dees CeDOsbedescocscececed We 0 

fron Clad Ware..... ascveseens Sxpenns TW& 10% 
ee 4O&106 
Never Break Enameled................ 508 


Tea poee- 
Gulvanized Tea Kettles : 
Fach. c«c0e.'6 & 9 


kach,....45C 500 boc 65e 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Gr: on see HO sass 
Avery Kettles.,...... ee 
SPOUPOGNINOE. accgnsacs cocnse 50R5@! boa 108 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles 


65&5% 
Never Break Kettles.................- 60% 
Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles. | 65&54% 
Solid Stoel Kettles.,.....ccccscccvccess 60% 

Warmers, Foot— 
Pi:e fg. Co., Soapstone..... 40@40&10% 
Wash boards— 

Solid 


Rad 
Crescent, farnily size, bent frame. $34 00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
I cccicind we ckgvacawstacouee 


Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, family aise, station- 
ary pr ‘tector... coccecs + - + $2.65 
Cable Gross, family ‘size, stationary 
rerorectOr ....6 @cescece coe $2.00 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Naiad, familysize, open back perfo.- 
POs vehecdes dxnnessces enectecee’ $2.40 


THE 


Saginaw 


‘lobe, protector, family 
size, ventilated back . $2.25 
Bras. Surface 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 


back wo cK addeeas cue 
c rface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Sing’e Surface 





$3.00 
Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
Solid....... SSR 1V@10@ 85108 1 1104 


Patent S85 1085 h208 


Coil: ~—_—" 3 ; "Ng 1%4 Inch, 
c 0c Ile 4c per 100 
Iron or Steel 
Size bolt 5-16 3% 4% % % 
Washers....: $6.60 5.70 4.4 4.20 4.00 


In lots less than one keg add ‘we per 
lb,, 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb., 


14 @2c 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish........ eeceeeelD, 2,90@3. 10e 
Weights 
Hitching— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works...........60@10% 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.), factory : 
Eastern District tad . £25.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
Districts........ wae caeanel 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in.. $1.4, @1.80: 10-in., $?.00@,” 
12-in., $2. E@2.65: bein, $4 00@'.25 


Wire and Wire Coods— 


Rright and Annealed : 





IRON AGE 


Galvanized : 


OS) Ee ose ce  O@DI005% 
Se a  Mec5 1.72% 10 
27 to 36. cee TPL 724 RWhSt 
Cop ered: 
$09... coc sacecdosce. - SOGS@I0B 14 
4 errr OGL I A708 11B5S 
19 to 26., a SCR 110 248 
27 to 36 15 10@, 754 10K 1S 
Tinned: = 
OUD TB. vicvcics orsccec tS @ ICTS 
IB COTS 2 0.cc0s: aad - 2k 75% 
1 C0 26... ccc erccceee  SOGS@ 08554 
7 to «. LOMTOE5S 


Annealed Wire on Spools.. .70@,10a5% 
Brass and Copper Wire on Spools, 


60Q60K5% 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96 o% 
Copper, list Feb, 26, °96....... ceed 
Cast Bisel. Ware. oo ccccccce 
Stubs’ Steel Wire..... 86.00 te > £. 40¢ 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 1901...... 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting.. 
SU 1QS0k 1? Lg 
Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft 


$1.10@1.15 


Light Hardware Grade - 
2-8 Mesh. Plain (Se. list) sq. ft.. 


14@2e 
ralv, | 8e.list)sq ft. .2\46@.2%e 


2-8 Mesh, ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. 

Wrenches— 
Agricultural. ......... 75&5@? 
Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 


TOBSM 708 10 











White Lead, Zinc, &c. 
Lead, Engl sn white, in Oil.. .. db 4@ 93¢ 
dead, American White. in Oil: 


Lots of 500 B or over ......... -@ 4 

Lots less tnan 500 ........... .. @ 64 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 ® tin 

palis, add to keg rice... atid @ 
Lead, White, in oil, 124¢ ® tin 

pails, add to ke price... oo 
Lead, Ww hite, in oll, 1 to 5 % as- 

sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1'6 


Lead White. Dry in bbls........ 5y@ 6% 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash if 


paid in 15 days from date of invoice. 
Zino, American, dry....... # DB 45@ 14% 
Zinc, Paris, Red Seal, rer @ % 
Zinc. Paris, Green Seal, dry... @ 9% 


Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry.. oe © 6% 


Zine. Antesy>, Green seu, dry .. © 33% 
wine, V. M. French, in Poppy oul, 
Green Soar 
Lots of | tonand over.........« 12 @I126 
Lots of less than | ton.......... 1244@i2% 
Zine. V. M French,in Poppy Oil, 
Red Seal: 
Lo sof 1 ton and over.......... 10@@11'4 
Lotsof less than 1 ton.......... : 11@11i 


Disc uNTS.— V. M. French Zine. Me 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
ass rted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5u 









85h 108 11Q90% 


5h LO 5% 


Bemis & Call's 
AdjustahieS. ............. seantaes 35 BSS 
AdjustabieS Pipe..... i datdesounsnn Gee 
Brtgg’s Pattert. ........cceo- sess 30a 104% 
Combination Black. ............... 40854 
Combination Bright.... ... 49% 
Cyliniier or Gas Pipe.................55% 
Extra Heavy..... sendduaaeana 45% 
Merrick’s Fattern adciesweequneen 


No. 3 Pipe, 
Boariiman’s 
Coes’ Genuine 


Bright 











Coes’ “ Mechanics’. 4OF10K 108! &5 
Donohue’s Engineer 40Ri54% 
Dudly Auto 50& I@SVR10% 
|”. ae wee 5O0X104 
Elgin Wrenches 10% 
Fle'n Vonkey Wrench Pine Jaws... 2264 
CO POD Satincddecccnace 8204 
adits dnedevnddaddesccacders 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Case lots..... rare 50k 104 
| Less than case lots..... kIT 
Tmproved Pipe (W & B.) we 


Solid Handles, P.S. & W..... 


Stfl'< on 

EID. i: nnunenaed . 

Vulcan Chain ada 530 
Fruit Jar— 

Perfection Fruit Jar Wrenches, | 


# cro. 
Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 
e gro. $'9. 0 i re 


50@50RN« 
« 5 


Cap Wrenches. 





yw 
x 
= 


Trium ph Fruit Jar Hold: rs, t 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holders, 
¥ | Bro. $30 % | 
Wrought Good 
Staples, Hooks, d&c., ier ‘March 17 
"DB cccuccceqaces oe oe C@OHEIS 
okes Neck— 





- 
Covert Saddlery Works.Trimmetl.. 70¢ 
Yovert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
CO nucenedsndacnsas 7 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows- 




















ss ‘ lrop Forged - .. ....... HEM BS 
OIOD . co ceceeces cece 45724 L10% — ite aoe Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,. 
10 to 18... 72% 10@7:4@10-05% | alligator..... 0.0 08 list net 
19 to 2 oe SET P2475 1087144 | Alligator Pattern ........... _ hr Zinc— 
27 Pic 1087 4 @S89k2'44% | Bull Dog........ de vcvcduacoctécecccne MOM 1 Greetsessescdsaenctee quest @ “CGNGses 
7 
PAINTS, OILS ‘AND COLORS = nolenale: Prices. 
| Green, Chrome, pure ......... -lY @26 Brown, Vandyke............ 946@13 Linseed, City, boiled.. is @4y 
Lead, Ked, bbis. +2 vbis. and kegs : Green, Chrome 10 @l2 Linseed, Siate and West’n.raw 45 @47 
Lots 500 th or over, eee coe ee @ 6'¢! Green, Paris.. ts Z .. @24 Linseed, raw Calcutta see | 15 @.. 
Lots less than 500 ib |. @ 6% Sienna, Raw........ : 10 @l3 Lard, Prime ..........605 ee: “5 @S6 
Litharge, bbis. '¢ bbls. and ke g3 | Sienna, Rurnt.......... 10 «is Lard, _ No. 1l.. .65 @68 
Lots 500 t or over. aa pwaee @ © 4° Umber, Raw.... 3 . W6are L 3 eee 5: @56 
| Lots less than 500 t&...... ...... @ 64 Umber, Burnt.......... ceccese O'G@l2 Cotton- aaed Crude, f. o.b mill 34 @35 
Ocher, French Washed......... 14@ 1% Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, ' 
Ocher, Dutch Washed. ......... 43%4@ 5 | PPIMMO, ....0.ceececececeses « 41 @4l¢ 
Ocher, American.... ¥ ton$i0.00@15.00 Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed Summer’ Yellow. ar 
Orange Mineral, English... # B S6@ Vi¢ ; CE OR sanndsncns en... cvecne 3091¢@40 
Orange Mineral, French.. 1U%@11'4 | Barytes, Foreign, # ton. ...$19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude..........0....... - Gee 
Orange Mineral, German. . 8 4@9'q | Barytes, Amer. tloated. 19.00:920.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring..... iL @i3 
Orange Mineral. American ... 8 @ 8% | | Barytes, Crude, OnE. cceoce ¥.00@ 10.00 Sperm, Bleached Springz.... 74 G6 
Red, Indian, English . 444@ 8% | Chalk, in bulk........# ton 2,50. 2 2.60 | Sperm, Natural Winter.... 73> @77 
Red, Indian, American ........ -3 @ 34 Chalk, in bbis......# 100 B = Sperm, Bleached Winter.... i~ @380 
Red, Turkey, English........... 4 @6 | ChinaClay,English..# ton 12 006 al? 7. Tallow, Prime. ........0.« -.- ©2 @68 
Red, Tuscan. English ... .. 7 @10 Cobalt, Oxide......8# 100m 2.26@ 2. 5 Whale, Crude.............. : as a 
Red. Venetian, Amer., ® 100%. 50@1.50| Whiting, :‘ommon.# 100 B -40@ .60| Whale, Natural Winter.... 45 @47 
Red Venetian, English. Pl B.1,80.e2,00 | Whiting, Gilders... 4544@ .65| Whale, Bleached Winter.......43 @49 
Sienna, Italian, Burnt and Whitin. extra Gilders’. 55@ .65 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound — 
Powdered............. Hb 34@ 76 Menhaden, Light Strained.....382 @33 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd. .- B'0@ Te Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Sienna, American, Raw........ l46@ 2 Putty. Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter36 37 
Sienna, American, Burnt and In bladders Cocoanut, i" eesecece 6 @ 6% 
Powdered Bm 146@ 2 In bul« Cocoanut, Cochin. ... 64@ 6% 
Tale, French.. -#@ 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 | Th cans it toS ‘ Cod, Domestic.............. . 83 @35 
Talc, American. .............. «- @1.10 | In cans 12 ® to 25 2/25 | Cod, Newfoundland........ 86 @37 
Terra Alba, French, # 100 > @1.00 oe Sane GEESE BAESS ass Red Ela! me gcc + is ig 
erra Alba, English ... @1.00 i ed Saponiflec cevceee DD Olgem ¢ 
‘orra Alba, American No. i....85 @35 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, Italian, bbis...22522200.. 53 @ 5 
Jerra Alba, American No. ..45 @50 a * Neat sfoot, PL inwdledeideade as 57 @ be 
bbts , 4%. Umber, Parkes Ente Pow. ® 2's@ 3'¢| In Southern bbls.... .....0--+. 644 @7¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos....... Db 6 @ *K 
Drv Colors Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. 2'e@ 34 In machine DIS ...+000..0+ «...67 G67 4e 
A facie - m5 @s_ | Umber, Bnt. Amer.......... l'c@ 2 
Black, Carbon....... eeeccee 5 @8 Tmber, Raw, Amer.......... l's@ 2 Clue. Mineral Oils 
— ste —- eeneees 4 @ll Yellow. Chrome .. 104@25 Cabinet — . 
Slack, Drop, EDG.. ceeeceeeeeeees 4 « 2 ( 2 10 10 CMDIMEL. ... 6. ceeceeeeees eee 4@le bs 
Black LVOLY..sccccssseesesseeee 12 G2L LSet American Lead... " @zo | Extra White. .....cc...c.ceee ..18 @23 | Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 cola 
Lamp, Com. .--. 44@ 6 | Vermilion, Quictsilver, bags... .. «7! POI i504. oxen aiencuaxecedenaesee Glee Brett +s gndcconadacces saeean ¥ gal. 11%@13 
Blue, ¢ selestial.......... #4 @S6 Vertiilion’ Buatish, Import.. .80 @95 Seis scesvtcnnna ob. dandaeesall aN alt lac k, 29 gravity, Locold test. 12% @ 13 
Blue. Chimese. .....cccoscccccceeet 30 @35 Vermilion’ Chinese.... .$1.0591.20 | Low Gra ee Se See a al2 Black, Summer .......... crsecool ld @IZKG 
Blue Prussian...... 28 @34 Medium White "14460 216's | Cylinder, light filtered. 1 G@1 Dig 
pene, Unrome. 3 Gt) | Colors in Oil. . Mek “2 Cylinder, dark filtered -0°7). 1sig@1s 
own, Spanisn. .....6cceeeeee 2 ‘ ira ( Zravity..... 7 
coe vandy ke, Amer........ 14@ 24 ome, Laaeays. seeeeeccees aS one Animal, s an ege- Parafine, 903 gravity... ....... ieee 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 5 23@ 3\o meee 1S eee - os table Oils. Paraffine, 883 gravity.......... 1O%@11t 
Carmine, No. 40....... ...# B82.05@2.75 ue, Prussia®........... "13 35 vedas ; " Paraffine, red, No. 1 .... .-. 1346@14 
Green Chrome, ordinary . ..-. & @ 64 Blue. Ultramarine ols Linseed, City. raw...... # gal..46 «@47 in small lots ‘6¢ adv ance. 
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Manager 
Manager. 
Manager. 
ENGLISH, Manager. 


Palings Building. 


Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the order of Davin WILtiams “omPANY. on any banking house in the United States or 
When these cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will be 


Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. 


received. 


Newsdealers or Rooksellers in any 7 pest of the world may obtain Te Iron Age through the Americ 
The International News Company, New 





ork, U. S. A., and London, 
ENTERED AT THE Post OFFICF 





Engian1; 
NEW York, AS Seconp-CLass MATTER. 


or The San Francisco Ne “wi 


an News Company. 
ympany, 


New York, U 


San Francisco, Cal., o> S. vs 
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The following quotationsare for smal! lots, 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store—- 
Refined Iron 




















February 26, 1903 














- a — 
FEBRUARY 25, 1903. 
Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 
Sheet ana Bolt— Common High Brass.) in. in.| in.| in.] in.jin.jiu, 
February 1902, Net Wider than 130 | 82 841/36 | 38! 46 
é 3 iims 32/3 mOr3 0 
Prices, in cents per pound and inclu uae ae ad Rectal acs 1s _ 
eueet 30: = oO lo No, 20, inclusive 39 |.42 |.46 |.50 1.55 |.60 |.85) * 
Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.43 |.47 [.51 [.56 1.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 86 41 |.44 8 |.52 1.57 |.63 |.71 
- . - Nos. 27 and 28 1.42 |.45 1.40 [.53 J.58 |.65 |.7 
. ; |* 3 3 ‘ * Special prices not lessthan 8Ocents. ibs 
= c eat w=(0 wei Add ‘s¢ ® B® additional for eash number thinner 
. eit Va | MR m= | Oe than Nos, 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List 
3 aa Eeles a 1S ; 15% 
- 613 g% 3 22 -2\2°|2 | Wire in Collg, — List February 24, 1898. 
S : = . os 1 ou" 4 
z q \ iz ~ [Sais 18 le "Ie? 4 se 
a“ 7 - - = = ‘ 
4 13 s ak ALE 
| + ze Brown & Sharpe's gauge hig! Low bronze 
en — sais] enti Fainean.| cena ial the standard. } Me" | brass. and 
Ins, FASS copper 
” : All Nos. to No. 10, inclusive $0.23 (80.27 $0.28 
. ' ; . Above No, 10 t« » No. | Saad 23'6 27 28g 
a6 1 1 : ' 00 OO OK, BO. cances eves 24 .28 32 
? ; ‘ No. 19 and No, 20...... Per 225 29 33 
3¢ 12 : 2 No, 21 ; ss 2H 30 34 
¢ 1 1 | | ee 27 31 35 
ae I 1 2 No, 23 28 8 36 
4 92\ 1 18 | 26] | DN Eb sé hadanensseexe 20 34 ; 
4 : : 1 26| | | No. 25 be th 40 
4 1 18 | \ No. 245 35 Be 43 
¢ 1 4] 2 No, 27 38 42 16 
1 } No. 28 42 46 St 
i i No. 24) anaes 45 49 54 
¢ | No. 30 48 52 2 
72 | | No. 31 51 ‘55 67 
7 | ee hei 55 | .50 73 
> ; { | No, 33 ” | 63 82 
| | No. 34 oto] (68 U5 
. }3 No. 35 = 7 “74 1.30 
_ No. 36 REL ee ah 80 1.50 
oe ao No. 37 ae means 1.00 1.04 1.70 
ee SEE de sienin, <opvnctenbhhsnen Iso | 134 | 2.00 
Rolled Round Copper, 3g iach diameter and over, # ® | N°: 3° . “ 2.00 2.00 | 3.29 
is¢ No. 40 an Ho | io 
Circles, Segments aid Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® & atvanc> . ° ee 
ver priceof sheet C opper required toc ut them from. Discount, Brass Wire, Copper Wire, Nat. 
| Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 14 0z, # square foot ant List November 16, 94. 





lto 17%in. round and square. lan > 129 900 | 
I to 4in, x Sato Lin... i 2.15@e.20 
14% to 4in. x 4 to 5-16 as ¥ Th 2 20@2.30¢ 
Rods--5¢ and 11-16 round and square.# bb 2.40.@% 0 
Anges: 
gin. x14 n.and larger.... Oe | 
3 in. x 3-14 In. and Min 
'4 to 216 In. xh n Seenet ss eewes 2.45 
I's to 23(in, x 8 isin. and thicker... 2450 | 
it»>i%4in. x 8-16 in...... ns - <oeenertecutensee 2 40¢ 
110 114 HUG AM.,.... cee. -cereee ~ 2.457 
TAK UGIm.... -ccccce ° 2 60¢ 
BE VGA... cccccccccvccconces ‘ 2.608 | 
Sh EK BEIM. ..cvccsere ecveses . 3. B40 | 
Ly K B-B2Q AM. .ccccceeevarsecees 4.10 
Tees : eae 
t EM... cccnverees oti ae hehe tnhtuSabersevadwaenes 2.85 
1'¢ in. eoceccere OO PCCC OSes Heer eeeeeeee 2 1O? 
1's in, and larger pian heen espe skhs senate 2.652 | 
Jeans oe a eee eereoerccseccces 2.50@3.002 | 
Channels, 3 in. a diarger —_ 2.50 w3.00¢ | 
Bands—1¢ to 6 x 8-16 to No.s 0s se peheuD wh 2.50¢ 
* Rurden‘s Best” Iron, base price on 2D 3.30 
Burdens “H. B & S&S. Iron, base | 
PTICE,..ceereeecccevece vee ceuevenbalbe ¥ % 3.102 
*(TIStOP™....0..2cecveseenes Spee seauneay eaakee rae ey AeEee 
Norway Rars senbennesnsecece : er 
Norway Shapes.........+- 4A,00Q4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per tt 
Bessemer Machinery : 2.10 to 2.20¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire an | Sleigh Shoe ; 2.30 0) 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots. ...s- it 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
Lg Inch,.....0---see0 2.50¢| No. 14 ecoe | (2.208 
8-16 inch, 2.60¢ i i. ssecws . 2.9081 
TH  Bivnesevis eee 2.100! No 18 . oe . B10¢ 
No. 10 o 2.60¢ Sb eee 3.10¢ 
Wo. 12 2 79¢) No. 2 ee 3.20¢ | 
| 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Black. 
ne Pass, C R, G. 
Soft sted” Cleaned 
Nos. 14 to It # 7, 2.85........ B.0¢ 
Nos. 18 to 21 # D,2.05..... 1 5¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24 ot es ccaccan 8.252 
Nos, 25 and vt a We icc sasnce 8.35¢ | 
No. 27 # 0H, 3.25 145¢ | 
No, 28 ¥ m, 3.35 8.55¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. | 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
ment + - in . Bm 11lyalse 
Patent Planished,................8@ BD A, LU¢; B, o¢, net 
Galvanized. 
Boe. 14 80.16 ccccosccccve . eb, 3. 09@3 05¢ | 
ee Pee re # DB, 3.25 
Nos. oS So 3a WR, BE 
No, 26 le coos eeccccerce eee # DB, 3 80. a@3.85¢ 
TIA. BE cosevecvcscece pacesee sesveseo cones @ D, 4.104 25¢ 
NO, BB... ccccccccscccccccvsccccsece WD, 4.4 ad she 
No 30 # D, 5.5505.60¢ 


No, 20: ind I ght r , 86 Inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 


Best Cast 


' 









* DiS ¢! 

Extra Cast @ 20 ¢| 
Swaged, Cast . bh16 ¢| 
Best Double Shear D115 ¢| 
Blister, lst quality Bi3S ¢ 
German Steel, Best ............... Seccese 10 ¢| 

2d quality » 9 ¢| 

8d quality m 8 ¢| 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1st ‘quality m15 9) 

2d quality...... m 14 9) 

8d quality mh iz ¢ 
R., Mushet's “ Spec iai® . em 46 @¢| 
“ “ Annealed ........."" # & 75 | 
o o og as ee *# mio ¢| 
Hobson’s Ci.oice XX Extra Best....__. -..-#B 35 @¢} 
Jessop Se if Hardent ing PuSENee 0016 -* D455 ¢ 
Seamans’ “* Nelson” Steel... : ee 6 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self- Hardening #43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per > 
, ..... cuutvacaciaencaeenteneicncll 30 @3B0r | 
SS ee ee 30 @B0ee 
straits in Bars............. eocemece a 8L @31%e | 

Tin Piates— 
American Charcoal Plates, 

Calland Grade: 

1C, 14 x 20 ean 

IX, 14 x 20 - ee 
Melyn Grade: “oe 

iC, 14x 20, hens Nalin peoueenenns <xGinncea sonia 

IX, '4x‘ ° OOOO +H He eOerreeererre:ssssecee 7.25 
Aliaway eat 7 “= 

IC, 14 X 20... cc oe 0 eesceeeercceosccs sscecce oe 5.9 

Fe, 20 OO....cxcvce inion seberann ; “6.35 





American Cocke eee 


BS BABB  .nccccs. 0088. oo 
IX, ee 35. 


amerenn Pasne Plates— 


fp 20x 8 COSe sce oer cccrcecccecssscceccess 8. 75@0.00 
, 20 x 28..... ececorers 


50 @4 60 
70.45.75 


e5osee . $10.75@11.00 
Copper— 

Duty: Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Co 
Manufactured, 24¢¢ ® Ib. per free. 
Ingot— 

Lake COO Or eH CO ers eteeee-eeree seeeesecoece 13\a@l: ye 
Casting........... ‘sereseeetmecceces--+ 1SMQ@ISICe 


Plain Rouna Tube, ‘4 n. up to 2 


on ler, |¢ ® ® over the foregoing pricea. 
rd or Hard Rolled Coppe-, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 
square foot 2¢ 3 4 tb over the fore gol vg prices. 
All Polished Copper, 20 in. wid» and under. 1¢ 
a lvance over the price for Co'l Rol'ed Copper. 
All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 3¢ ® Bb advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


QD 


14 02, to square foot ant heavier, #b. ersveeer +B ¢ 
12 0z. and up to 14 os. > to square foot, eee 
1902. and up to 12 je Dl cbawenscewn ° ooo S0E 


Lighter than 10 oz, ® “Dh ee 
Circles less than 8 in. di: ameter, 2¢% m additionai 


Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp>r 
Bottoms, 
Potished 


s¢ 


Copper Rottomsand Flats, 1¢ 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and Soft Drawn—Bt. & 5S, Gauge. 
List Feb, 20, 1901. 


» D extra, 


Nos. ,.0000 to8 9and 10 ll and 12 
Base Lge ge 7 ® adv. 
Nos........ 13 14 15 16 
oe ye l¢ 1'¢¢ # ® adv, 
WSS. osc .00e 17 18 19 20 
lee 2¢ 2\4e 24¢ # ® adv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordere | 











Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
, | S&S ] | 

a sat 4 5726 ‘| 7-26] '2 o-16 eta JB) 2 | lg 

eu 9 ocee] veel icsaes 38 yO] 25) 27 25 | 24 
12 to cove 35 36 30|29)28)27 25 24 
3 un eee. 37] 35 [33 38 3 8/27 25 | 2 
4 12 40 37) 35 |33| 3m 3 28}27 25] 24 
1s 13 42 | 30 3, 32 1 } FO] 48 26 2s 
1 14 43 37 4) 33 2) 31)3 }29 26 | 25 
17 1s | 44 |4 33 34 | 33/32/31/30 27 | oF 
18 16 } 46 \4 32 >| 35 4 17 2 2 
19 17 2] 47 |4:] 40 137) 36 35/34) 33]32 30 20 
20 1819 [64] 49 44) 4t 139) 33 37) 30) 35/34 32 31 
a 20 | st ‘| 43 |41) 40 39/381 37/36, 35 34 
Pol ar j7'| 56 |4%) 44 43 4t 40) 39) 38137 37 36 
8 22 [76] 4 |so) 46 |44) 43 42 41/40/39 39 | 39 
4 23 [81] 66 |s53] 43 145) 45 44l43larigo| go | ar 
es 24 70 Is¢ | S¥ | 49) 47 /46/45)43/43/ 44 | 4s 

} ' | - 


Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® BD additiona 


Iron F are Sizee-Srace 


t of 1'¢ 32 24 3 6 inch 
38 $2 28 a2 21 af 21 21 at 21 > 23 8 a 252R0 


Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # B additioua 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun> 6, 183, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 


in. 
>’ “4 anne 
“ = ° ie ieee 
“ « §& “ he 
« *t * + ** 
. “ 1 “ 5.16" 
‘ " ste We sale 
e “ “ 3-18 


Smaller than ! ¢ inch: iene nmanin's 
Yiuch to3in h,t» No. 1¥, inciusive 
3inch cose 
Over 3 inch to3 » inch, inclusive . 
Over 3'o inch . J 
Bronze and © opper, advance on Br: Ass List, 3 vents. 
Discountfrom list ¢...... 35% 


Roll and Sheet Brass— _ 

















7 __ (Brown & Sharpe Stan: lard auge 
Common High Bras-| tu. | in. | in. jin.| n ji 
Wider than | 2 12) 14 | 16) 18 
andincluding | 12) 14 | 16 | 18) 20 
To No. 90 inclusive.|.2? .23 |.25 |.27/.29 
Nos. 21 22,28 em 24.23 (.24 |.26 |.28/.30 
Noa. 35 and 86 .......).23. .24'¢'.27 |.20/.31). 
Nos. 27 and 28... 23 .25 |.28 |.30).32'. 


Spring Wire, 2¢ ® » advance 


Tobin Bronze- 


Straight, but not turned, Rods, 5g tu 3 in. dlameter, # 
TS «<b alee nei 4 cate uel .17¢ 
Finished Piston ‘Rods, 34 to 2 t gin. ‘di: ameter, 


¥ ‘D ‘net, 
15 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 


Spelter— 








Duty: In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® DB 
Western BPGl0Ol. «0 ccccccececsscess cccceocses e35@ 5G¢ 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® ». 
600 ® casks.......6'o@6%¢ | Per®............. Tae 
Lead. 
Duty: Pigs and Bars and Old, 244¢¢ ® m Pipe and 
Sheets. 2'e¢ # Ib. 
American Pig....... bis erateateie eee ee «04 A5@AlGEG 
_ ese ee a5 Be 
PIDS....06. veces .20¢ of 
Tin Lined Pipe cones 20% 
Block Tin Pipe ...55¢ met 
sheet Lead ; iat. 20% off 
Old Lead inex: hs ange, ‘si ye ? D 
Solder. 
SS Se GUE ovo cendcevecsesronevant eoet IN's@10 ¢ 
No.1 eehovessgceceseses cecccrccccrcccssscccocese lO BIOS 
Prices of Solder in lic sted ‘by private brand vary. 


according to composition, 


By POR 


Duty, 4¢ #I 





Co a eeeeereeeeereneeeres ihe 

Hallett’s, soos 74e¢e 

U. 8. ...- e080 eerceerceeeerecsen= sees *e @7'o¢ 
Aluminum— 

Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ».. ee Sheets, Barsani Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in Ingot 
for remeltiny: 
Sinall lots 
100- lots.... 
No. 2 Alusninuin (guare snteed to be over 90 % 
ingots for reme oan! 


pure}, in 


i <<. <5 anaes Oba SeaceReeeabeaeecne * & 34e 

NII. tics. 2 15 alls silane. Gea anebebenil ¥ BD 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, “B&S . gauge, 50 DB or more 
i arr re ee 6-in, 14-Im, 24-in, 
And including.........+.+ 14-in, 24-in, 30-in, 

+D. # D>. wD 
NOG. 13 tO 19....000 ccccsccceces - $0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
No. 20 . ° 000 Cocccsvescce cove 44 46 49 
Nos. 21 to Dn enccacauabatenke ines “46 is 51 
Sh, WO ccccesconcsesees © Seeceseccsescee .46 0 53 
No, 25 5 evades dedébeseseanaonnes 47 ol 54 
SS rer rrr err 47 54 59 
SS reer 45 57 62 
i wn... eens ate Ma ewneasekes .48 57 64 
WO. BO... cccccccccccccvccccsees 49 60 69 
PD vc cnata ann desneennousesken 50 na 7 
Note. —Lots of less than 50  5¢ # ® extra 

Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 15....... cusses @D 434 
No. tO NO. LV. ¥D a0'e¢ hs eee sooee @ BD 5G 
No. 11 8 bm 41 ¢| No. 18.... # nh 55¢ 
NO 12.....+0+ ane BEE be Bide. nce steces em 60¢ 
No. 13 oie @ C8 6) ABO. cocsccsccces > & 65¢€ 
No l4 oO BD 63560 | HO. D1... cccvccee # bm s5¢ 


Old Metals. 
Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
pee conence © Oseee sescee RO 
cone @ D Moe 


Dealers’ 
Heavy Copper... 
Lightand tinned © ovper . 





Heavy brass ........ 060d 0200008 sesee eccccsons WS C 
Light Brass.... wD tile 
MOM, ..200-c0000+ ¥D soe 
Tea Lead # @ Bke¢ 
ZIMC. .. .00-0 -#B 3x¢ 
No. 1 crewter "HIS ¢ 
No. 3 Pewter... ........+.. . -¢ BD S%&e 
Pure Aluminum, ‘Sheet. # b iauane LI¢ 
i nn. WD, sisneecs aan sneecesions li¢ 
Tin Pinte cra» % ton 4 50@5 0 


.# gros. ton $17.0)@17.9 
-Pgrosswo $16.00@16.50 
eee IIR gross tou $11.00 @ 11.50 
seeeseee # POS ton 230@ 9.50 


Wroughts scrap tron... 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. 

Stéve Piate Scrap... 
Burnt Jron,.....se..- 





